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40-40-20 


Over one hundred 
paint manufacturers 
are making 40-40- 
20* because they 
have found it a high 
drade, permanently 
white paint which 
they and their dealers 
can handle with profit. 
Have you investigat- 
ed the opportunity 
which the market for 
40-40-20* gives 
your 


*Registered U.S. 
Patent Office - 
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The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
Products Distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
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Paint and Varnish National Conventions 
Fill Week of October 11, 1926 


A week of comprehensive and resultful deliber- 
ation of manufacturers of paint and varnish, meet- 
ing with representatives of the allied trades in 
the industry came to a close October 13 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., when the annual banquet of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
brought almost a thousand members and their 
guests together at the Mayflower hotel. The 
convention room, which had been transformed 
into a banquet hall, was elaborately decorated for 
the occasion. The flags of the United States anid 
Canada were drapped together over the long 
speakers table, where Toastmaster Frank P. 
Cheesman presided with his usual grace and wit, 
bringing a fitting close to a week filled with con- 
structive work and enjoyable entertainment. 

One of the outstanding features of the week of 
paint and varnish activities was the bringing into 
being of a new organization, the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. This 
new association was formed by the consolidation 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, which has served in the industry 
for twenty-seven years, and the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was organized 
twenty-four years ago. 

This step nad been under discussion for sev- 
eral years, it being believed that with two asso- 
ciations, much effort was duplicated, A year 
ago committees representing the two organiza- 
tions were appointed on this reorganization work, 
J. Sibley Felton, president of the Paint Manufac- 





(C) Harris & Ewing 


Frank P. Cheesman 


First President of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association 





turers’ Association of the United States, repre- 


sented that organization on this committee, and 
A. D. Graves, president of the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, the last named group. 


In the annual conventions of the two associa- 
tions, held Monday, October 11, it was unamiously 
agreed by each that the combination of the twu 
organizations, would result in the greater ef- 
ficency of work undertaken, and that a greater 
service could be rendered to the industry. The 
first meeting of the new organization was held 
Monday evening of the same day, when a joint 
session of the two groups was held. At this time 
a new constitution and by-laws were adopted and 
officers elected, together with a board of direc‘ors. 
Frank P, Cheesman was elected president, with 
A. D. Graves and J. Sibley Felton vice-presidents 
George B. Heckel, secretary and treasurer, anu 
yeorge V. Horgan, general manager. 

This paper takes pardonable pride in referring 
to the part that it took in bringing about this 
important consolidation. For years its editorial 
support has been given to the promoting of this 
plan, which has now come to full completion. It 
extends iis sincere congratulations to the Amer- 
ican Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, believing that a long step forward has been 
taken that will mean much to the members of 
the organization and to the industry at large. 


One of the outstanding features of the conven- 
tion of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, which occupied the last three days of the 
period, was the unniamious selection of a president 
who represents one of the allied branches in the 
industry, Dudley W. Figgis, of the American Can 
Company. Mr, Figgis has a host of friends in 
the entire industry. He has contributed much 
constructive effort in the activities of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, as well 
as in the local paint and varnish clubs. He comes 
into his office as one of the younger men who 
have been active in the trade. His election is a 
recognition of the allied branches in the industry 
which should have wide appreciation. 

Among other progressive steps of the week was 
the bringing into more active relationship the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Production 
Clubs with the other trade associations. At the 
business session of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, Tuesday, 
October 12, W. P, Werner. retiring president of 
the federation, and the newly elected president, 
G. C. McEwen, both expressed themselves on the 
floor of the convention as being greatly pleased 
that a closer working accord of their association, 
with the new organization, had been effected. 

At the formal opening of the convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Wed- 
nesday evening, October 13, the Hon. Andrew L. 
Somers presided. The annual address of Presi- 
dent R. B. Robinette and the annual report of 
Jeneral Manager George V. Horgan, followed the 
welcoming address by Elliot H. Goodwin, resident 
vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. and the response by D. J. 
Devlin, vice-president of the Southern Zone. A 
reception to President and Mrs. Robinette fol- 
lowed the opening session. 

A progressive report of the flax development 
committee by its chairman, C, T. Nolan, was 
followed with much interest in the Thursday 
morning session. Delegates from the National 
Association of Paint Distributors, from the In- 
ternational Association of Master Painters and 








Decorators of the United States and Canada, and 


from the National Association of Save the Sur- 
face Salesmen, were introduced. 


An address on general business condition by 
Merle Thorpe, editor of “Nation’s Business,” was 
one of the interesting papers of the convention. 

The presentation of the two promotion activities 
in the industry were made by Granville M. 
Breinig, chairman of the National Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up campaign, and by E. T. Trigg, chair- 
man of the National Save the Surface Campaign. 
Mr. Trigg introduced F. J. Ross, advertising 
counselor of the Save the Surface campaign, 
who made a strong argument for the continuance 
of the national advertising campaign. 

The morning session of the final day was con- 
sumed with the reading and adoption of the 
various committee reports, of which synopsis was 
offered by W. H. Crawford. In the afternoon 
session the report of the resolutions committee 
was read by General Manager Horgan, and this 
was followed by the annual election for officers 
and directors. 

Among the resolutions that were presented 
were those with the following purposes: 

(1) Asked the Secretary of the Treasury and 
representatives in Congress to to give considera- 
tion to corporation income taxes with a view to 
making such reductions as possible. 

(2) Recommended a committee to interest 
s»ecializel commercial agencies with the idea of 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Dudley W. Figgis 
New President of the 
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Several profits a year - - - 


with this famous white interior paint 
now being used in place of enamel 


RECENT INVESTIGATION showed that hundreds of 
dealers are turning their stock of Barreled Sunlight 
several times a year. 


One color—a handsome, lustrous white. One grade. 
And just a few sizes, from half-pints to gallons. No 
dead numbers. 


And now another strong feature has been added— 
Barreled Sunlight Tinting Colors, in handy tubes. By 
simply mixing these colors with Barreled Sunlight White, 
your customer can get any desired tint. 


Which means a big saving for you on overhead. No 
tying up capital in ready-tinted enamels that may prove 
unpopular! 

Mail the coupon for full information about this strongly 
advertised, popular paint specialty that can now be sold 
for any interior painting job. 











ght 


Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 








City. 


Almost-liquid colors that 
blend quickly, easily, 
evenly, with Barreled Sun- 
light! A handsome new 
counter case displays 8 of 
the tubes of Barreled Sun- 
light Tinting Colors 








U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
13-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me Barreled Sunlight dealer proposition 
with the new Tinting feature added. 
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National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 


Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention 
Washington, D. C., October 13 to 15, 1926 


Wednesday, October 13 


First Session: Wednesday Evening 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation was opened in the ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., at 
nine o’clock Wednesday evening, October 13, Hon. Andrew L. Somers, Member of 
Congress from Brooklyn, N. Y., presiding. 

Chairman Somers: This afternoon while I was riding to this fair city in the 
train contemplating the very pleasant duty that was before me tonight, a very good 
friend of mine, who is sitting next to me, evidently in the spirit of helpfulness, 
handed me a little clipping from a comic weekly. If you will bear with me just a 
moment, I think it might be appropriate if I were to read that. 

It has a certain reference to an official position that I hold, therefore I take con- 
siderable interest in it and I believe that you might appreciate it. It says: ‘‘A Chi- 
cago newspaper points out that the government prints and distributes the speeches 
made by congressmen without the slightest profit. It might also be added that they 
are read the same way.” 

I am sure you will sympathize with me in the task that is before me when you 
realize that I still bear the burden of that admonition with me. However, in calling 
this convention to order I know that you will not question the sincerity of my state- 
ment when I endeavor to assure you that I feel deeply my appreciation of the priv- 
ilege and the distinguished honor of formally opening the thirty-ninth convention of 
this association. I feel that to many the necessary official act of pronouncing this 
convention in session may seem an uninteresting detail of routine, but to me it 
almost smacks upon romance. 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association is something more to me than 
a mere business organization. It is an institution whose influence I have felt almost 
from birth. And as I stand here I cannot help but touch upon a fact which is of 
unusual significance to me. 

This organization is celebrating its thirty-ninth birthday. It is just thirty-nine 
years ago this month, as some few of you may recall, since my father began an active 
connection with the paint industry. His career in this field of endeavor I shall not 
attempt to describe, but I shall leave to you the task of weighing his contribution to 
the industry so close to his heart. 

I am also quite sure that you will not regard this personal reference as indeli- 
cate or presumptuous, but you will attribute it to the natural feeling of pride that 
one has in being selected to carry on. 

Forty years—almost forty years—it is a long time in the life of an individual. 
It seems much longer in the life of an organization. I cannot throw my mind back 
forty years, but I can stand in the present appreciating your achievement and shar- 
ing with you the enthusiasm that clears your vision as you look hopefully into the 
future. 

If the foundation laid forty years ago had not been cemented in a true philosophy 
of understanding, in sound ethics and fine principles, if the statue erected had had 
feet of clay, it would have crumbled and distintegrated and there would be now 
scarcely a memory remaining. But on the contrary, this organization represents a 
solemn dedication on the part of men who believed that by close companionship, by 
friendly discussion and by earnest co-operation, a great structure might rise to shed 
its fine influence over those who follow and who would take up the burden of work 
where they were forced to lay it down. By a determination to stick to the principles 
upon which this organization was founded, the founders have purified the atmos- 
phere around us and have supplied a medium in which good and high things might 
be projected and performed. 

They called all those engaged in a similar industrial pursuit to a lofty place of 
service and they dedicated those services to the public, and in so doing they were 
mindful of the fact that in order to exert an exalted influence upon the ethical stand- 
ards of mankind, they must continuously and conscientiously devote their efforts to 
those acts of righteousness which are too clear to need defining and too evident to 
be ignored. : 

I think that we shall realize tonight, as we hear the history of this organization 
reviewed by your president, and as you hear and have laid before you the plans that 
your next president visualizes, I think you will realize that the structure built is 
lasting and is bound to go on. 

I will now officially open this convention by asking you, the audience, to sing one 
stanza of ‘“‘America.”’ 

(The audience arose and sang one stanza of ‘“‘America.’’) : 

Chairman Somers: The Rev. Edward Gregory Fitzgerald, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington, will deliver the invocation. Father Fitzgerald. 


President 
Dudley W. Figgis, New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents 
Canada 


John Irwin, Montreal, Quebec 
Southern Zone 
S. E. Booker, Louisville, Ky. 
Central Zone 
R. Fee Johnston, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Western Zone 
P. C. Patterson, Portland, Ore. 


Eastern Zone 
E. S. McKaig, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer 
March G. Bennett, Boston, Mass. 


Executive Committee 
R. B. Robinette, Cleveland, Ohio, 
to serve one year 
Norris B. Gregg, New York, 
to serve one year 
Ernest T. Trigg, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to serve two years 


I. T. Minehart, Denver, Colo., 
to serve three years 








The New Official Family | 


New Members of Board of 
Directors 


Representing Affiliated Clubs 
3irmingham, 
Chicago, Ill—Harvey G. Edwards 
Columbus, Ohio—W. B. Peters 
Dayton, Ohio.—I. H. Vinson 
Duluth, Minn.—F. W. Beatty 
Houston, Texas—H. J. Kuhn 
Indianapolis, 
Memphis, Tenn.—E. S. Gilson 
Minneapolis,-St. Paul, Minn.— 

L. M. Leffingwell 
Nebraska—George C. Cunningham 
Portland, Ore.—S. C. Rasmussen 

Rochester, N. Y.—Raymond F. DeVisser 
St. Louis, Mo.—Claude H. Smith 
Savannah, Ga—R. L. Clancy 
Terre Haute, Ind—G. W. Frederick 
Tampa, Fla—W. T. Perry 
Mobile, Ala—W. R. Benson 


_ Rev. Edward Gregory Fitzgerald: Almighty and Etern: } 
primal] source of all blessing, spiritual and imaterial Ratan ie tek aan 
servants here assembled. Grant that these proceedings, begun with 
of Thy name, may be prosecuted under the guidance and the directi ; 
spirit. May the spirit of wisdom preside at our congresses aor ae ae 
tice dictate our conclusions. May the spirit of charity a 


service motivate all our activities. 


These favors we ask of ‘Thee, O God, in the name and in the 
when He would teach us to pray, told us to say: re 

“Our Father, Who Art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. : ‘ 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 


r of Nature, 
1 favor on Thy 
the invocation 
Thy sacred 
May the spirit of jus- 
mutual helpfulness, and 


words of Him who, 
Thy kingdom come; 


Give us this day our daily bread, and 
who trespass against us, and lead us 


not into temptation but deliver us from evil. Amen.” 


Chairman Somers: The address of welcome will be delivered by Elliot H. ¢ 


resident vice-president of the Chamber 
Goodwin. 


100dwin, 


of Commerce of the United States. Mr. 


Address of Welcome 


Elliot H. Goodwin: I think but few of 
you know me by sight, and as I look out 
on this sea of faces I must admit that 
there are not many of you that I recog- 
nize individually, and yet tonight on your 
platform, I feel among friends and 
acquaintances. There is, as I might put 
it, a sense of being at home and acquaint- 
ed, through the fact that the organization 
which I represent and that here gath- 
ered together in its thirty-ninth session 
have been bound together almost the en- 
tire life of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and that without break 
or friction. 

I deem it a real pleasure to be invited 
to give you an address of welcome, an 
honor to myself, an honor to the institu- 
tion which I represent. 

I feel like a child, for, though perhaps 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, of which the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association is an_ honored 
member, has some fourteen hundred local 
chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions as members, you claim_an age of 
thirty-nine years, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was 
formed in 1912. You joined it, as our rec- 
ords show, in April, 1913; in other words, 
within a year of its formation and at the 
time when membership and support meant 
most to the young organization. 

Today we have reached a position, with 
your help, that gives pride to those who 
had any part, and some of you I know 
personally had part, in the original organ- 
ization. Today, as I state, we represent 
some fourteen hundred organizations of 
American business, and in addition an 
associate membership made up of firms, 
corporations and individuals to the num- 
ber of. fifteen thousand. 

We have erected, through the generos- 
ity of the business men of this country, a 
building here on the corner of Connecticut 
avenue and H street, to which I wish now 
and with the utmost sincerity to invite 
you, ladies and gentlemen, and strongly to 
urge you to accept this invitation and to 
see this building before you leave the 
Capital City. 


Ala.—_W. A. Currie 


Ind.—Bert O’Leary 








Representing Individual Members 
Easton, Pa.—C. K. Williams 
Victoria, B. C—Carl Pendray 











Mr. Horgan and I have h: a corre 
spondence in which I capesanet “anne. 
regret that the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association was not holding all 
its Sessions in this building, not only be- 
cause of the pride that we have in this 
building but because of the appropriate- 
ness of your meetings being held there 
and perhaps you will let me enlarge a 
minute on that point. : 

This building, which some of you have 
undoubtedly seen and most of you have 
passed by, was not erected for the pur- 
pose of housing the staff of the national 
chamber of commerce, but as the head- 
quarters of organized American business 
in the Capital City. Consequently it is 
arranged for that purpose and it has 
halls, committee rooms, meeting rooms 
and an auditorium, at the behest of all 
its members whenever they come to the 
Capital City en masse to hold an annual 
meeting or through committees or confer- 
ences or any other purpose. — 

Some people have admired the interior 
of this building very much. It certainly 
has artistic features on which I would 
not enlarge more than if possible to excite 
the curiosity of the lady element of this 
nage gt least, so that they may lead 
ae around and examine it for 

Trade associations form about one-third 
of the entire membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
thus are a very important element not 
—— in its membership but also in its 
ioe in its relation to government 
of Bervioe, to: Conde eens, think, been 
, é Ss ions such as 
yours, and I wonder whether that service 
ny wholly known to you. é 

‘Those of us who live in tt ity 
Washington, who work in the ae - 
Ww ashington, who keep in touch with the 
attitude of the government toward or- 
ee nee, are aware of a very 
considerable change asec 2g 1 
cca sr aa that has come about 

I will frankly state that I do not think 

am exaggerating very much when I 
say that a few years ago the attitude of 
the Department of Justice appeared to be 
that there was no good trade association 
except a dead _ trade association. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States not only was largely made up of 
trade associations but had a very sincere 
belief of their economic value in the busi- 
ness structure and consequently in the 
prosperity of the nation, and, finding this 
pronounced attitude, it undertook to do its 
part on behalf of its membership in see- 
_ ne could not be done which 
should change this atti a rer 
ment motets attitude of the govern- 

n so doing, working through co it- 
tees, we had the aid, of Pome gale mee as 
the ablest men in the trade association 
field, but what may interest you most 
about it was that the object of this in- 
quiry was not to ascertain what a great 
deal of gray matter has been spent upon 
namely, what a trade association might 
legally do under existing law, but was to 
ascertain what trade associations did and 
could do which was of benefit to Ameri- 
can business and to the American public 
as a whole. 

Starting from that point, we drew a re- 
port which in the end, although drawn 
from the point of view of the economic 
value of the trade association, did not, as 
we saw it, vary much from what we inter- 
preted the law at that time to be, but if it 
had, if the result had been, we were hon- 
estly going to see such changes in legis- 
lation as might be necessary to give full 
vent to those activities of trade ‘associa- 
tions which were of economic value to the 
country. 

Eventually, however, we have not found 
it necessary to seek new legislation. Re- 
cent decisions and the recent attitude of 
the authorities are coming closer and 
closer to the point of view that was taken 
not only by this committee but which 
was in turn endorsed by all the trade as- 
sociations and chambers of commerce 
throughout the country. 

I think that this illustration may be 
of value in pointing out how a,national 
trade association which knows, of course, 
more of its own problems than any other 
organization can pretend to, how a na- 
tional chamber which unites the business 
interests of organized business throughout 
the country, can be of value to its organ- 
ized members without interfering with 
their programs. 

There comes a time in the work of most 
organizations when what they are seeking 
may be looked upon by the representa- 
tives of the public as being confined to a 
group or an industry and therefore to be 
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looked on with suspicion as selfish inter- 
est. But if that group is made up of 
American businesses and has a chance, 
through an organization which unites all 
businesses of all the different industries, 
to lay their program before a sympathetic 
audience of that kind who understand the 
business problems, they are likely to have 
it analyzed and comprehend, and if it is 
sound they go in not as a unit seeking 
something which they are looked upon as 
being of their interest alone, but with the 
backing of the commercial interests of the 
country as a whole. 

Thirteen years now in intimate relation- 
ship between the National Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Association and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States have 
passed. You come to the Capital City 
where we are located, where we have our 
headquarters, where we have facilities 
perhaps to be of service to you~we hope 
so. Certainly we can say to you, you are 
from our point of view most heartily wel- 
come. We are glad to see you here, and 
when once again, in the turn of the wheel, 
Washington may be selected as the place 
for your annual meeting, we trust you 
will make arrangements in time so that 
that meeting may be held in a building 
in which you have an interest which in 
part belongs to you. I thank you. 


_ Chairman Somers: The very warm and much appreciated address of Mr. Good- 
win will be replied to, on behalf of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 


by D. J. 


Devlin, of New Orleans, vice-president of the Southern zone. 


Reply to Welcoming Address 


D. J. Devlin: Mr. Goodwin, the members 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, acting through their officers, 
have conferred on me the delightful priv- 
ilege of responding for them to the whole- 
hearted and generous welcome you have 
extended them. Never siow to respond to 
the spark of sincere friendship, their 
hearts are warmed at the fire of your 
Washington hospitality, and they look for- 
ward with eager faith to the unalloyed 
pleasure of a sojourn with you. 

Civie pride, State pride are natural con- 
comitants of good citizenship, and, being 
good citizens, we all feel that the hos- 
pitality of our respective cities has a 
character peculiar to the sections in which 
we live. And considering the vast area 
from which we draw our membership, 
this must be so, at least, insofar as the 
externals are concerned, for deep in the 
heart, hidden away most of the time, I 
believe the moving spirit is essentially 
the same in al? of us from the Hudson’s 
Bay to the Mexican Gulf and from ocean 
to ocean. Men of the North like to feel 
that their hospitality partakes of the zest 
and vigor of red blood tingling through 
the veins on a sparkling winter day; of 
the West, that their hospitality is tinc- 
tured with the open-handed generosity of 
the high mountains and fertile plains; and 
of the South, that theirs is marked to 
some degree with the courtliness of their 
ancestors. 

In Washington, however, we find a 
happy blend of all the characteristics we 
so fondly attribute to our own homes. 
Rising in stately beauty between the com- 
monwealths of Virginia and Maryland, 
your Washington, our Washington, is 
neither North, nor South, nor East, nor 
West. Its people are our people, its cus- 
toms ure our customs, and we come to 
you as children into the house of their 
fathers, confident in the knowledge that 
we are in the house of our people. 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association is embarked on great enter- 
prises; its purposes are serious; its ends 
praiseworthy. Here its members will de- 
liberate upon questions vitally affecting 
a great industry which has served the 
people long and faithfully. There is need 
of courage and counsel. Perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that here at the 
seat of the government they served so 
well our deliberations may be character- 
ized by some of the indomitable courage 
of Washington, the sage counsel of Lin- 
coln, and the judicial balance of Marshall 
and Taney. 

We want you to know, Mr. Goodwin, 
and our hosts whom you represent, that 
we are indeed deeply appreciative of the 
sincere and generous welcome exterided 





us; that we shall endeavor to show our 
gratitude in the successful results of our 
deliberations and the keen enjoyment of 
your entertainment; and that when the 
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George V. Horgan, who has served our 
association so faithfully and _ efficiently 
during the past ten years, Was engaged, 
commencing January 1, as general man- 
ager of the two manufacturing associa- 
tions, and our own, as well as the several 
subsidiary activities, such as the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bu- 
reau, Save the Surface Campaign Bu- 
reau, Unfair Competition Bureau, Educa- 
tional Bureau, etc. 

The committee further recommended 
that as soon as practical the Save the 
Surface campaign headquarters and the 
accounting departments of the two manu- 
facturing associations be moved to New 
York, where they could be under the di- 
rect supervision of the general manager. 
It was, however, recommended that 
George B. Heckel, acting as secretary 
and treasurer of the two manufacturing 
associations, should continue to maintain 
an Office at 509 The Bourse, Philadelphia, 
Pa., as heretofore. 

The reports and recommendations of 
the committee were submitted to and ap- 
proved by the executive committee of tne 


R. B. Robinette 
The Presiding Officer 


exigencies of business drag us at last un 
willingly away from Washington we shall 
take with us the recollection of days 
which in after life we shall be glad to re- 
member. : 


Chairman Somers: I think that I have been a pretty good chairman of this meet- 


ing so far. 


I hope you notice the fact there is no unnecessary delay here at all 


I have been trying to work you up to a condition of enthusiasm, huwever, by permit- 
ting you to hear our eloquent speakers tonight, so that you will come to appreciate 


the next speaker all the more. 


He needs no particular introduction on my part. 


I think that everybody in this 


association in. the last year has come to admire and love him, as those of us who 
knew him intimately in the years before have always known and loved him, and I 


can conceive of no happier privilege than 
your president, R. B. 
(The audience arose and applauded.) 
President R. B. 
dinner in the most gorgeous setting that 


that which is mine in presenting tonight 


tobinette, of Cleveland. 


tobinette: It seems a pity, after having enjoyed a delightful 


this hotel affords, to be required to step 


into this room and listen to some of the serious efforts to ’ ; 
n ! r n t Bs se ‘ put before you some of 
the things that we really after all are here to deliberate over and study in the inter- 


est of this industry. 


I want to add to Mr. Goodwin’s welcome just a word also. 
and every one of you; I welcome the ladies. 


2 } I welcome you, each 
I think it is a very fine thing in this 


organization of ours that we men of this industry gather together and bring with us 


the wives and sisters and sweethearts, etc., who are so very dear to us. 


inspiration. 
have ahead. 


It gives us 


It helps us to carry through on some of the tough problems that we 
So I am very happy tonight to welcome in addition to what our dis- 


tinguished guest has said, each and every one of you. 

_ 1 have written out the things that I have to say to you as retiring president of 
this association in order that I may get over to you my message in as brief a way as 
possible, and in order to maintain the continuity of thought that I perhaps could. not 
do otherwise, so if you will bear with me I will make it just as short as I possibiy can. 


Address of the President 


It is a real honor and a great pleasure 
to address you as retiring president of 
this great organization—an honor and a 
responsibility which T accepted one year 
ago with considerable misgivings, realiz- 
ing, as I did, the able leadership and 
great accomplishments of those who pre- 
ceded me in Office. 

This is the opening session of the 
thirty-ninth annual convention af the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
Incorporated, and there are gathered here 
for serious deliberation the leading rep- 
resentatives of the paint and varnish in- 
dustry, as well as allied or affiliated in- 
dustries, of the two great English-speak- 
ing nations who, separated only by an in- 
visible boundary, unguarded and free 
from menacing fortifications, have lived 
peaceably side by side for more than one 
hundred years. 


The Value of Trade Associations 


It is difficult to realize and appreciate 
the true value of trade associations when 
operated along honorable and constructive 
lines, unless we look back to the situation 
that existed in the business world a quar- 
ter of a century or more ago when busi- 
nessmen jealously guarded their methods 
and ideas, and even within an organiza- 
tion the superintendent or foreman often 
continued to perform certain tasks long 
after they had become executives, refus- 
ing to pass along to others the benefits 
of their knowledge and experience 

Gradually, through contact and close 
acauaintance, mistrust has been broken 
down and confidence egtablished among 
competitors, who have learned that if five 


men shauld each throw one idea into amany and varied problems 


pool it is possible for each to draw out 
four new ideas in exchange for the one 
contributed. 

So profitable has the interchange of 
ideas become that today even the most 
specialized and restricted industry has its 
own trade paper and meets regular.y in 
convention. Undoubtedly the frank inter- 
change of ide’ s and information is one of 
the biggest things that has happened in 
business. Today business men without 
hesitancy invite their competitors to make 
themselves at home in their offices and 
factories, knowing that they wil both 
profit thereby. 

Simplification of Associational Ac- 
tivit es 

In the opinion of your president, the 
most important and outstanding accom- 
plishment of our associational year, and a 
matter that reouired his immediate atten- 
tion upon assuming the duties of office, 
was the working out of the detai's of the 
reorganization p!an, in compliance wit" 
the resolutions passed at the Cleveland 
convention by the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the directors of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
Incorporated, which referred this matter 
to a joint organization committee, con- 
sisting of the incoming and outgoing 
presidents of these three associations. 

Two meetings of the joint organization 
committee were held at the offices of our 
association in New York, and after very 
careful thought »nd consideration of the 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, and as a matter of 
courtesy were aiso submitted to the edu- 
cational bureau for their consideration, 
and were approved by them as well. Ac- 
cordingly, larger quarters were leased on 
the sixteenth floor at 18 East Forty-first 
street, New York, and about July 1 the 
offices were moved, so that the close of 
the year finds us comfortably situated and 
functioning at the new location. 

Many men in the industry have long 
realized that there has existed much 
duplication of effort, and consequent waste 
of energy, in our associational activities, 
and that a closer relationship among our 
t e noitiona,: associations was not only 
desirable, but necessary for the most effi- 
cient and economic handling of important 
activities of mutual interest to the mem- 
bership of each association. 

The closer co-ordination of our sev- 
eral associational activities, as being 
worked out under this plan, and the cen- 
tralizing of all offices under a general 
man..ger, in the opinion of your president, 
marked a decidedly forward step, which 
is fittingly in accord with the program of 
simp ification beink stimulated by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

As chairman of the joint organization 
committee, and as your president on be- 
half of this association, | wish to express 
grateful appreciation to E. V. Peters, 
J. Sibley Felton, D. A. Kohr, A. D. Graves 
and Charles J. Roh, who constituted the 
committee, and to the several other gen- 
tlemen who counseled with and assisted 
the committee in this vitally important 
matter. 


Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign 


It is appropriate that reference be made 
to this important activity, although as a 
matter of fact it occupies a somewhat 
different relationship. to this association 
today than it did one year ago. The 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau is now our property, having 
been formally turned over to us by its 
founder, Allen W. Clark, and we are in 
honor bound to maintain and support it. 

The bureau was moved about January 1 
from St. Louis to New York, and is now 
conveniently situated at 243 West Thirty- 
ninth street. it having been decided that 
it was to the best interest of the bureau 
that it be separate!y located rather than 
at the associ*tion headquarters, as the 
interest and support of other affected in- 
dustries must be maintained. 

Under the able and efficient leadership 
of Granville M. Breinig, the bureau has 
di'igentlv preached the doctrine of clean- 
liness, sanitation, and thrift during the 
past year. While largely altruistic and 
civic in its appeal there can be no ques- 
tion in the mind of anyone who is familiar 
with this activity that a dollar invested 
in the camnaign brings a handsome re- 
turn through merely creating in the minds 
of our citizens the desire to improve the 
conditions under which they live, and as 
members of this association, it should be 
considered a_ privilege to support so 


involved, worthy a cause. 
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Save the Surface Campaign 


No one can today question the sound- 
ness or practicability of the Save the 
Surface campaign, for it has long since 
proven its worth to this industry, and it 
would be difficult indeed to place an esti- 
mate upon the value of the slogan, ‘Save 
the surface and you save all,” for it is 
universally recognized as the most out- 
standing and constructive trade promo- 
tional activity that has ever been. con- 
ceived. 


Surely an+industry that, having con- 
ceived the idea and that will support 
with its dollar an impartial, educational 
and constructive campaign against the 
depreciation of the nation’s property, re- 
sulting from indifference and neglect, a 
toll far greater than that taken by fire, 
can justify having adopted as its slogan: 
“In the Public Service.” 

While the ioss to the nation’s resources 
by fire is more noticeable because of its 
spectacular character, the loss from rot, 
decay, and corrosion is nevertheless con- 
stantly taking place, and is slowly but 
surely taking a tremendous toll that 
should be avoided through the proper use 
of the products of our industry. 

It therefore should be a pleasant duty 
to liberally suppo*t an activity that while 
educating the public along the line of 
properly protecting and preserving their 
property, a very worthy undertaking, 
must of necessity increase the consump- 
tion of our products. 


Zone Conventions 


With the continuous growth of our in- 
dustry and the further development of 
our association activities, there will come 
greater realization of the importance of 
the zone conventions, as these gatherings 
afford another opportunity for the inter- 
change of ideas, us well as for the dis- 
cussion of intimate problems relating to 
that particular zone, and they also afford 
the opportunity to acquainting many 
members of the industry who are not able 
to attend our national conventions, with 
the many constructive things that we are 
undertaking to do. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this was the meetings of the 
Save the Surface executive committee and 
the educational bureau he!d at Del Monte 
during the Western zone convention, to 
which ali those in attendance were in- 
vited. 

Your president, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Manager Horgan, attended the South- 
ern zone convention at New Orleans in 
March, and the Western zone convention 
at Del Monte in July, and it was grati- 
fving to see that so many members of 
the industry from other sections of the 
country were in attendance at both of 
these meetings. 

There were extremely interesting and 
educational programs at both meetings, 
and the interest that was manifested by 
attendance at the business sessions ex- 
ceeded anything that I have ever experi- 
enced in our national conventions. 


Visits to Local Paint Clubs 


During the year your president visited 
many of the local paint clubs, accom- 
panied at some places by General Man- 
ager Horgan, and at others by Vice- 
President Johnston, and in every instance 
your national officers were very enthus- 
istically received, and accorded every 
possible courtesy. Almost without excep- 
tion we found a wonderful spirit of co- 
operation existing. 

The value of these visits of the na- 
tional officers from an organization stand- 
point cannot be over-estimated, as it 
maintains that contact between the local 
organizations and the national headquar- 
ters is so essential in carrying on our 
program of development. 

Healthy 


The 


Association in a 
Condition 


The close of the year finds our associa- 
tion in a very healthy condition, both 
financially and from the standpoint of 
membership, due in a large measure to 
the most efficient work of Charles J. Cas- 
par, chairman of the sustaining member- 
ship committee, and the untiring efforts 
of E. S. Woosley, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, and we are now en- 
joying a larger membership than at any 
time in the history of the association. 


A Word Regarding Committees 


I shall not burden you by undertaking 
to comment in detail, on the very valu- 
able work of the various committees, 
much as I would like to do so, except to 
personally and on behalf of the associa- 
tion, express sincere appreciation for the 
time, thought and effort so willingly and 
unselfishly contributed by these men in 
the interest of the whole industry, and 
undoubtedly frequently to the detriment 
of their own individual interests. 


Statistics 


For several years this association has, 
through its membership, wisely signified 
its interest in statistics, and the avenue 
is now open for the accumulation, tabula- 
tion and quick dissemination of statistical 
information by co-operating with the De- 
partment of Commerce,: Bureau of Cen- 
sus, and the figures can be made avail- 
able soon enough to be of real value, if 
we will only do our part by promptly fur- 
nishing the information requested. 

During the present year the manufac- 
turers’ committee, through its chairman, 
W. H. Crawford, has made an energetic 
and sincere effort to make some real prog- 
ress along this line, by endeavoring to 
ascertain from the various branches of 
the industry, first, what they desire in 
the way of statistical information; sec- 
ond, what information they are willing to 
furnish. This information having been 
passed along to the Department of Com- 
merce revised questionnaires were pre- 
pared, based upon the information fur- 
nished. 

Unfortunately, some members of the 
trade have been slow in responding to the 
questionnaire, and quite a_ substantial 
percentage have not as yet furnished the 
information requested relating to the first 
half of 1926, hence the purpose of the 
Department of Commerce to be of real 
service to the industry by relaying the 
information back to us while it is still 
live and up-to-the-minute information, is 
practically defeated. 

Your president therefore recommends 
that each and every member of the in- 
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dustry, whether or not they themselves 
are interested in statistical information, 
at jeast co-operate with the Department 
of Commerce to the extent of furnish- 
ing the information requested promptly, 
in order that the information may be 
made available to those who are interest- 
ed. Incomplete statistics are, of course, 
of no real value. 


Legislation 


During the year that is now closing 
your legislative committee has constant- 
ly been on the alert and active in safe- 
guarding the interests of our industry, 
and I cannot refrain from commenting 
upon the splendid work of the committee 
in opposing the Reed and Haugen bills 
introduced during the last session of 
Congress at Washington, the passage of 
which would have been decidedly detri- 
mental to the paint and varnish indus- 
try. The members of this association are 
deeply indebted to Chairman Arthur H. 
Somers, Vice-Chairman W. J. Pitt, and 
their associates for their most diligent 
and effective work in these matters 


Where Are We Heading? 


We are now entering the third quarter 
of the year, with nine months of satisfac- 
tory business behind us and no apparent 
clouds on the business horizon, in fact, on 
the contrary, an analysis of fundamental 
conditions would seem to indicate a con- 
tinuance of satisfactory business for the 
immediate future, at least. 

This year has been unique in that the 
usual summer dullness has failed to de- 
velop Continued employment at high 
wages, coupled with declining living costs, 
has brought real prosperity to the work- 
ing classes, and present indications are 
that the industrial and railroad profits 
will be larger in 1926 than in any previous 
year. 

There are two factors that are largely 
responsible for bringing about our pres- 
ent prosperity There are: First, in- 
creased productivity of labor; second, the 
so-called “‘hand-to-mouth” buying policy 
of dealers and manufacturers. 





The inauguration of a cautious ‘‘hand- 
to-mcuth” buying policy by dealers and 
manufacturers is traceable to the decline 
in price levels which began in 1920, and 
until recently need for such a policy has 
been viewed with more or less alarm, but 
now it appears to have advantages hither- 
to overlooked. 

General business is exceedingly good, as 
is indicated by car loadings, which so 
far for this year have exceeded anything 
which this country has experienced, not 
excepting the unusually prosperous times 
during the late war, and the figures on 
car loadings do not take into account the 
enormous amount of short haul tonnage 
being handled by motor truck. 

It appears to be pretty generally agreed 
that there is a potential market for paint 
and varnish products far in excess of 
what has been realized up to date, and 
that our products are marketable over a 
Widely diversified field, therefore with 
general business conditions prosperous it 
is only reasonable to conclude that if we 
actively continue our trade promotional 
@ctivities and conduct our individual busi- 
nesses along honorable and proper lines, 
keeping continuously before us the high 
standards of policies so clearly outlined 
in our code of ethics, we must obtain 
our share of the enormous budget of the 
great American public. 








Recommendations 


It is customary for the retiring presi- 
dent of an organization like ours to make 
some recommendations with reference to 
future development. 


So much progress has been made by 
our association during the past few years, 
due largely to the wonderful leadership 
and direction of my predecessors in office. 
that it seems like presumption upon my 
part to suggest or recommend further 
policies or possible improvements which 
might be effected in our organization 
structure. 

However, if I may be permitted, I would 
like to urge and stress, under the head 
of “Recommendations,” that each and 
every member of our association, as rep- 
resented in the various constituent clubs 
which make up this great organization, 
take out of this convention a firm resolve 
to contribute his full share in carrying 
forward the constructive policies which 
have been inaugurated and are now func- 
tioning within the organization. 

The general reorganization plan to 
which I have previously referred, where- 
by not only this association but other 
associations in our industry were placed 
under one general management, has 
hardly had an opportunity, as yet, to jus- 
tify itself, but I think I am within the 
facts when I state that the few months 
over which it has been operating have 
confirmed the judgment of the men in the 
industry who brought this plan to the 
Cleveland convention for approval. 

Let us, therefore, continue to “carry 
on” with faces forward and full confi- 
denee that the future will still further 
increase the usefulness of our grand old 
association. 





General Manager 


While my acquaintance with General 
Manager Horgan extends over practically 
the entire ten years of his connection with 
our association, and I have always had 
a high regard for his ability, the intimate 
association that has been my privilege 
during the past twelve months has 
brought a keener appreciation of his exec- 
utive ability, resourcefulness and tact, 
which, coupled with his genial disposi- 
tion, particularly fit him for the position 
which he now holds, and I bespeak for 
him the fullest co-operation in working 
out the many problems involved in his 
enlarged duties. To know him intimately 
is to appreciate his friendship and abil- 
ity, and as I retire I shall do so with a 
feeling of deep regret over the severing 
of so pleasant a contact. 








In Conclusion 


As I lay down the reins, having con- 
cluded my year of service as president 
of this great association, I want to ex- 
press sincere appreciation for the splendid 
co-operation, loyal support and willing 
help that I have received from the execu- 
tive committee, the officers of the several 
allied associations, and the members of 
the trade as a whole, which has made it 


such a grenut pleasure to serve you. and 
as the years roll on and our association 
continues to develop in usefulness and 
service to the industry and the public, as 
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I know it will, I shall always look back 
with pride to the fact that you gave me 
the opportunity of contributing even in a 
small measure to its success. 


Chairman Somers: I think that we will all long remember the privilege of hear- 


ing our president's address tonight. It 
consequently we are eager, | dare say 


is 


to hear the report of the general manager 


very thorough and comprehensive. And 


as to the disposition agreed upon by the board of directors with respect to this 
address. The general manager, Mr. Horgan. 

General Manager Horgan: Your board of directors in session today approved the 
report of your president with its accompanying recommendations, referred it to the 
convention with a vote of confidence and thanks to vour president for the services 
he has rendered the organization during the past year, 


Chairman Somers: You have heard the report of the general manager. 


If there 


is no objection we will order it carried out as instructed. 
[ now come to the concluding part that I am to play in this convention, and I 
assure you that I turn this gavel over to your president with considerable reluctance. 


I have tried as best I can to dissolve, if 


it be in your mints, the opinion that con- 
gressmen are drawn out and long-winded 


Possibly some of you will criticize the 


shortness of these introductory remarks, but I know that with the large amount of 
important business that you have to consider tonight, that yeu don't care very 
much to hear from one of the representatives in our government service who had 


the good fortune of being trained in the 


find so pleasant in its associations and 
aspirations. 
I turn with ple 
(President R. I 





Robinette assumed 


sure the gavel over to 


school that all of the people before me 


who owe so much to its ideals and to its 


the president. 


the chair.) 


President Robinette: We wi.l now listen to the annual report of General Man- 


ager Horgan. 


(George V. Hoigan, general manager, 


read the following report): 


Report of General Manager 


The past year has been an ejochal one 
in the annals of our association. Activ- 
ities and services have been consistently 
in realization of our slogan, “In the Pub- 
lic Service.”’ 

That our members may have complete 
knowledge of the association's undertak- 
ings, both fundamental and specific, may 


mous vote of the buard of directors and 
executive committee. elected to serve for 
the rema:‘nder of Mr. Atwood’s term, 


Zone Conventions 


general manager accompanied 
tobinette to the Southern zone 


Your 
President 





George V. Horgan 


General Manager 


carefully pre- 
committees 


I urge the reading of the 
pared reports of various 
which have been distriouted. 

Immediately following the annual meet- 
ings of the two manufacturers’ associa- 
tions in Cleveland last October, your 
board of directors concurred in the action 
of those conventions whereby approval 
was given to the proposed reorganization 
plan outlining closer co-ordination of the 
three major associations in the industry 
and carrying with it the appointment of 
a general manager to supervise and cen- 
tralize the work. 

Following the Cleveland convention 
Several meetings of the committee on _re- 
organization were held at which the nec- 
essary details were perfected and on 
January 1 the new arrangement became 
effective, your former secretary serving 
as general manager for the three associa- 
tions. 

One of the first steps necessary was the 
securing of additional office space ad- 
joining the N. P., O. & V. A. headquarters 
at 18 East Forty-first street, New York, 
to house the Save the Surface campaign, 
which, by direction of the joint reorgan- 
ization committee, was removed from 
Philadelphia to New York. 

A. M. East resigned his position as 
business manager of the Save the Surface 
campaign, and April 1 William R. Me- 
Comb, New ‘York, succeeded to that posi- 
tion; your general manager and Chair- 
man Trigg, by authornty of the executive 
committee selecting Mr. McComb out ol 
several applicants 


Year Book 


Following the annual convention, the 
1926 Year Book was’ compiled and dis- 
tributed from the general manager's 
office. 











Association Bulletin 


Under the reorganization plan the bul- 
letins issued by the several associations 
were consolidated and are now issued 
monthly in the form of a joint bulletin, 
with George B. Heckel, sr., editor-in-chief. 


Executive Committee 


The executive committe of the national 
association has held four meetings dur- 
ing the yéar; one each in Cleveland, New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington—all 
of which have been presided over by your 
president and attended by a majority 
number. 

Due to the death of former pres‘dent, 
Lewis R. Atwood, a member of the execu- 
tive committee, George C. Morton, of Bos- 
ton, a former president, was by unani- 


convention at New Orleans, March 4 and 
5; also the Western zone convention, Del 
Monte, California, July 8, 9 and 10. 
While the attendance at the Southern 
zone convention Was not up to expecta- 
tion, the interest of the delegates was 
extremely gratifying and a carefully pre- 
pared program was well rece.ved by prac- 
tically 100 percent attendance of the dele- 
gate Beforé the convention adjourned 
ii was voted to hold the 1927 zone meet- 
ing at Dallas, Texas. 

The Western zone convention at Del 
Monte set a new record for attendance 
and the character and presention of the 
program. Approximately three hundred 
and twenty-five members were present. 
In addition to your president and gen- 
€ral manager, Secretary Heckel, Mr. 
Gardner, and Mr. McComb participated 
in the program. 





Membership Committee 


Th's report would not be complete 
without special reference to the wonder- 
ful work accomplished during the year 
by your membership committee. Under 
the highly capable and energetic leader- 
ship of its chairman, E. S. Woosley, the 
committee conducted an intensive and 
careful “follow-up”’ campaign throughout 
the year; as a result of which the asso- 
ciation today enjoys the largest paid-up 
membership in its history—to be exact, 
1,656. Mr. Woosley and his comm:ittee 
have set a high mark for succeeding com- 
mittees to follow and it is especially 
xratifying and encouraging to the offi- 
‘ers of the association to receive th's 
<ind of support from a committee so vital 
» the life and progress of our assoc 
tion. 








Sustaining Memberships 


Sustain‘ng memberships to the number 
of one hundred have been subscribed and 
paid for by firms, corporations and indi- 
viduals in the industry. Charles J. Cas- 
par, of Pittsburgh. with characteristic 
energy, interest and tact was chairman 
of the committee and in a remarkably 
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short space of time was able to report 
that the objective of the committee had 
been attained. 


Trade Mark Bureau 


At each annual convention it is our 
pleasant duty to point with pride to the 
accomplishments of our trade mark com- 
m.ttee. This year has seen more activity 
in the work of the trade mark bureau 
than any preceding year; the total num- 
her of requests for reports on trade 
marks, the registration of marks in the 
bureau, and the amount of correspond- 
ence coming into the bureau have ex- 
ceeded all previous records. 

In response to the request of many, the 
committee is now engaged in the task of 
compiling a new trade mark pamphlet 
wii ch will be issued in much more detail 
than previous lists; in other words, not 
only the name of the trade mark will 
be noted, bat the name of the user and 
product as weil. 





Flax Development 


Chairmaa Nolan and his associates in 
this vitally important promotional work 
have devoted another twelve months of- 
ntens ve. effort to their job, and the re- 
port of Cnairman Nolan I feel sure will 
be of great interest and replete with in- 
formation maiter. 


Business Promotion 


One of the most important happenings 
of the year was the removal in January 
of the Clean Up campaign bureau from 
St. Louis to New York. This followed 
the presentation and transfer of the cam- 
paign to the Nationa] Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association by Allen W. Clark at 
the 1925 convention. Headquarters have 
been established at 243 West Thirty-ninth 
street. New York—a very convenient and 
well adapted location for ths particular 
activity. talph W. Emerson, the effi- 
cient secretary of the campaign, is now 
completing his third year at the head of 
that important activity. The association 
and industry at large are greatly in- 
debted to G. M. Breinig, chairman of the 
committee, for his able and conscientious 
d.rection of the work. 


Save the Surface 


So much has been said and written 
about the value to our industry of the 
Save the Surface campaign that anything 
your general manager might add at this 
time would seem to be superfluous. We 
can therefore only emphasize what has 
been previously stressed—that in the 
Save the Surface activity we have one 
of the most outstand.ng and successful 
business promotion campaigns promoted 
by an industry. 

As previously noted, the headquarters 
of the campaign were removed from 
Philadelphia to New York July -, are 
now conveniently located and functioning 
in offices directly adjo. ning those of the 
general manager. The new _ business 
manager, William R. McComb. has taken 
up his work in a conscientious and un+ 
derstanding manner and during the cons 
vention opportunity w_ll be afforded many 
of our members and Mr. McComb to be- 
come acquainted. 5 

As both of these business promotion 
activities have a prominent place on our 
convention program this week, your gene 
eral manager will not antic:pate the re- 
ports of those committees. 


Trade Press 


Once more let me publicly record ap- 
preciation of the splendid and constant 
co-operation contributed in all our asso- 
e‘ational activ.ties by the trade publica- 
tions of the industry. Without this sup- 
port it would be difficult indeed for your 
officers and those charged with the con- 
cuct of associational affairs to accomplish 
des'red results. ; 

Intelligent co-operation of many kinds 
are foundation stones of success and 
prosperity—co-operation between related 
parts of an organization such as the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion; co-operation of competitors in a 
given line of industry. ; 

For a period of some years this great 
industry has held to a relatively stable 
course. through the interest, support 
(moral and financial) and time contri- 
buted to associational and industry prob- 
lems by the men comprising our per- 
sonnel. ; 

In conclusion, let me express apprecia- 
tion of the need for this sort of Co- 
operation and emphasize the fact that we 
have it in a great and increasing degree 
in our association. ; 

To President Robinette, his cabinet. 
committee workers and members, my sin- 
cere thanks for their continuance and 
most effective co-operation. Our retiring 
president has set another high mark for 
leadership, zeal and close attention to the 
many duties of his official position. 

This brief recital of the years accom- 
plishments hardly visualizes the steady 
progress made, said progress being largely 
due to the untiring interest and contri- 
bution on the part of devoted workers 
in our association. Nevertheless, it is 
my hope that it may prove a further 
stimulus for continued effort toward 
working out the constructive program 
now well under way. ‘The success our 
association has achieved is due to the 
sound principles upon which it _ was 
founded and to the vision and good judg- 
ment of its organizers who builded better 
than they knew. ; ; 

That the organization will continue to 
advance as a factor for good in the in- 
dustry and as a_ public servant is the 
hone and belief of your general manager. 

President Robinette: What will you do 
with the report of our general manager? 

(It was moved, seconded and carried 
that the report be accepted and placed 

ile.) 

OR laent Robinette: We will now have 
the report of the treasurer, Mr. Figgis. 

















Report of the Treasurer 


D. W. Figgis: Your treasurer’s report 
is a necessary evil. I have two reports 
here of twenty pages apiece, and I pro- 
pose to read the first half of the first 
page, and if you are satisfied I am en- 
tirely satisfied. 

We started a year ago with $5,737, and 
we received during the vear $36,837. 

We had a refund from the entertain- 
mer” committee and the profit from them 
tae. year of $3,521. 





We have spent $28,873 in operations. 

We have advanced to the entertainment 
committee $1,000. which will be refunded. 

We have transferred to contingent fund 
the item of $5,000. 

And we have $11,233 as a _ balance 
against the balance last year of $5,737. 
We have twice the balance we had last 
year. 

I leave that report with you. I won’t 
read the other unti] that is acted upon. 
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For 120 YEARS in the 


Public Service 


The Sesqui-Centennial is a fitting tribute 
to the founders of this great American 
Republic---150 years. 


Thirty years later, the firm of Geo. D. 
Wetherill & Co., Inc., came into being. 
Since which time (120 years) it has served 
the consumers of Paints and Varnishes with 
the best that ability and material could 
produce. Its sales policy has been a con- 
stant endeavor to help Wetherill distribu- 
tors and dealers to greater business success. 


Our 1926-1927 Monthly Sales Plan is our 
masterpiece---it is timely, logical, will turn 
stocks more quickly, and make you more 
money. Write for details. 
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Special Products for the Master Craftsman 


Incorporated 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburéh Memphis 





D. WETHERILL & CO. 














What will you do with it? 


(It was moved, seconded and carried that the report 
President Robinette: The report of the treasurer, Mr. Figgis, has been properly 


audited by the auditing committee. 


reading these reports myself tonight is ferred to 


because last year when I left the room balance of 
they were read by some one else and there is very satisfactory. 
there were remarks made regarding the That might 
treasurer which I thought it safer to fore- the incl.nation 

to put their money cn Clean Up and Pa.nt 
Up Up. It shouldn't, 
operating 
very necessary 


stall this year. 
_ The National Clean Up and Paint 
Campaign treasury devolves upon the 
treasurer of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association. 


gives us 


vent.on, 


year $53,245. 
We have sold $4,901 worth of supplies, the same 


have had a total receipt of some $69,000. action. 


President Robinette: You have heard the report 





President Robinette: You have heard the report 


treasurer, 


be adopted.) 


and we today have a 


the effect 
the investors 


balance which is 


- Heretofore 
On February 10 the St. Louis bureau gerjously handicapped by not 

turned over to us a balance of $9,267. quate funds to make a complete and ener- 

We received in contributions during the etic start. 

This report has 

committee 

and with various other smaller items we rect. I leave 


attested as cor- 
you for your 


as treasurer 
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Mr. Figgis. Sergeants-at-arms :—John Henry Coon, chief; Arthur H. Franklin, Alfred S. 


Day, B. G. Lehman, C. M. Athey and J. F. 


Whitescarver. 


I will also at this time make the appointment of the press committee: 


Press Committee :—G. T, Norton and C. 
Vice-President Devlin: Thanking you 


F, Beatty, chairman. 
all for the courteous and complimentary 


, nit , ; attention that you have given the progran ight , clare 5 seti 
D. W. Figgis: The only reason I am We started with a balance which I re- adjourned. . : ” — 1 tonieat, | now Core Oe ee 


(The session was adjourned at 10:45 


Thursday, 


our balance 


of reducing 


this simply 


we can start 


o’clock, ) 


October 14 


Second Session: Thursday Forenoon 


our campaign immediately after this con- (The meeting convened at 9:45 o’clock, President R. B. Robinette presiding.) 


have been very President Robinette: We will start in our session this morning, and following 


having ade- our usual custom, we w.ll receive representatives from the various affiliated organ- 


: tributors. Mr. Flynn. 
audited by 4 


the Clean Up Paint Distributors 


and Paint Up campaign bureau, which has been duly audited and found to be correct. T. A. Flynn: The relationship between 


What is your pleasure with reference to this report? 


the National Paint. Oil and Varnish As- 


as re. 200, d ¢ -arrie € > report be rece:ved ¢ ‘ » : Ta4% tati 
(It was moved, seconded and carried that the report rece.ved and adopted.) cociation and the National Association of 


President Robinette: Frank P. Cheesman, chairman 


by-laws committee, will now report. 


I would like to say just a word with reference to Mr. Cheesman. 


constitution and 


Paint Distributors during the past year 
I think the has been one of close co-operation, of 
n 1© cordial interchange of ideas, and of unity 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association has been highly complimented this week of purpose in many of the national prob- 


by the election of our distinguished past president to the presidency of our new 
amalgamated American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 


Cheesman. 


Report on Constitution and By-Laws 


Frank P. Cheesman: Of course, the re- things I was 


port of the committee on constitution and night but 


by-laws is simply put in tonight to add tonight for 


Association. Mr. 





lems of the industry. 

Our association took an active part 
with you in formulating the program on 
simpl.fication and standardization of 
paints and varnishes, and, while, of 
course, we did not feel that the program 
you Friday adopted at that time was 100 percent 


better do it perfect, we did feel that it could not help 


is not nec- but benefit the industry. 


solemnity to the occasion, but as we are essary for the stenographer to take note. We were also represented and took an 
now here with only the family present, Now, th's report is being left here with active part in the standardization and 


I think that we have had enough and it 
is time to cut loose. 


And a good deal of what I say will 
depend upon what I hear from Mr. Cas- 
par. Is Mr. Caspar in the room? Will 
he please rise? Isn’t he here? Oh, there 
you are, Charlie. Have you started that 
barrel of apples my way, Charlie? You 
know, Charlie owns a large apple planta- 
tion down here. and he insinuated some- 
thing to me today (if I would do some- 
thing) and I just want to know in the 
presence of these witnesses that he has 
done what he said he would do. You 
konw, he is the real originator of the 
slogan, “An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.” 

Well now, about this committee on 
constitution and by-laws, you know the 
constitution provides that this must be 
introduced tonight in order to get it over 
tomorrow, and the proper way to start is, 
I think, at the request of the members 
of the congregation to state that I am 
going to take as my text this evening 
the third verse of the fourth chapter from 
the fifth book of Jeremiah. “She lived 
for fifty years with her husband and died 
in the confident hope of a better life.” 

Of course, you may ask me what has 
that to do with the constitution and by- 
laws. Well, she died, and that has a 
good deal to do with the constitution. 

And the committee on constitution and 
by-laws are very much like the old-fash- 
foned “Mother Hubbard,” you’ know, 
which covered everything but touched 
nothing. 

And that reminds me, speaking of the 
constitution and by-laws—still on the 
topic before the house, Mr. President— 
that I happened to be sitting in the room 
where the ladies were dining. I always 
like to be sitting there. but I was only 
sitting there, I don’t like that very much. 
And four ladies were having tea at a 
little round table in front of me. 





you. as it 





Frank P. Cheesman 


Chairman on Constitution and By-Laws yealize we have 


s mplification of paint and varnish 
brushes. We believe that the program 
adopted by that meeting is of immeas- 
urable value to the manufacturer, the 
distributor, the dealer and the consumer. 
This program has met, as we understand 
it, the unanimous approval of the Ameri- 
can Brush Manufacturers’ Association 
and will undoubtedly be accepted by our 
own association at its next convention. 
We earnestly hope that it will meet with 
the approval of this convention and that 
a resolution will be adopted so advising 
the Department of Commerce. 

We have supported your Save the Sur- 
face campaign, both morally and finan- 
cially, as also that other great business 
getter of the industry. the Clean Up and 
Pa nt Up campaign. We worked shoulder 
to shoulder with you before Congress to 
defeat the Reed paint bill and were just 
as happy as you when we learned that it 
had a final resting place in a musty 
pigeon-hole. 

Our insurance committee, through the 
efforts of its able chairman, has been 
able to clarify to a very great extent 
the regulations governing the storage in 
sealed containers of both spraying and 
brushing lacquers. We were most fortu- 
nate in being able to definitely kill the 
Memphis amendment, which would have 
revuired special storage rooms for this 
material, and we were equally fortunate 
in being able to have the Washington 
fire regulations modified to a very great 
extent, so that now the dealers can carry 
twenty-five gallons without any increased 
hardship, and the jobbers one hundred 
and fifty gallons without the use of spe- 
cially constructed rooms. 

The paint distributor, just as d's- 
tributors in general] in other fields. is go- 
ing through a very trying period. We 
problems that probably 
can only be solved within ourselves, and 
n recognition of this fact we have em- 


‘ ; : been read now ploy Sur oer 
The American lady said, “I think I 5 : : ployed the Bureau of Business Research 
, - and the secretary—the general manager— of ‘Harvar Tniversi 
ed g 3 ° ; : pane é ard University ake ¢ _ 
on ee i a lump.” [ think we call him gen- ough study of the pon gy EA ee 
» a ——. @ian. toa eral manager, though. I think the presi- distributing businesses y , - 
The English lady said, “Take two. dent has sold him : & businesses. Not that each 


The Scotch lacy said, “Have you ¢yat 


So I hope I am stirring you just a 


: Sc we are going to eliminate the name, what it costs h: 

; “ 4 : : sts him 
stirred it. Manager,” and it will be 
gan next year. 


you tonight jndividual member does not now know 
to do business, but in 


“General” Hor- order th: y 

: ‘ at we may segregate the true 
tne i Ladies, please take notice, paint distributing cost from 
4 he is unattached and draws a large sal- |ymber, hardware, wall 


drug figures, 


I started the day rather bad. I went .,. iiaken pee ae oR - b paper and auto- 
to that special breakfast for the members ona ee hich ne = aes = advance. . mobile accessory figures. We are study- 
of the N. P. and V. M. A. They had After this preliminary presentation, this ing this problem from several angles: 


seats for 3,000 and there were five of us. report is going to be presented informally namely, volume, turnover. population of 


And after paying my dollar as I went in, tomorrow 
the waiter came up and after dusting the 17.) 


table. he put a glass of ice water on it President 


and said, ‘“‘Will you have sausages?’ 


Rob'‘nette: 


(See page city in which located, and area of terri- 
tory worked. We believe that we are on 


would like to the right steps in which to correct some 
ask Mr. Caspar if he heard the report of ®f Our internal evils, and we have been 


And TI said, “No. I never eat them.” the constitution committee? fortified in this belief by the moral and 
He said, “Breakfast has then been Js Mr. Caspar here? Mr. Chees- financial supnort of several national or- 
served.” man. Otherwise I don’t think you would S®#nizations who are as eager as we our- 


Of course, these were some of the get by with 


Convention Committees Named 


President Robinette: I will now announce the names nominating com- “0lved. The next step, of course, in this 


selves to learn the true facts. 

We bel'eve that through the collection 
f these figures we will be able to pre- 
sent concrete cases which will then be in 
such shave that they can readily be 





enittan- work oer we once find out our true cost 
sea 7 ; E " f 7 ; as a whole will be é i a cos 
Nominating ‘ ommittee :-—E. T. Trigg, chairman; Morton, A. D. findine eee . aes . ~— 
Graves, Harvey G. Edward, D. J, Devlin, J. B. Keister and T. F. Monypenny. te’l exactly how much it costs we oar dite 
I will also at this time make appointment of the sergeants-at-arms: tribute ready mixed paints. “how much 





izations. First, T. A. Flynn, representing the National Association of Paint Dis- 


Reception of Visiting Delegations 


brushes, and how much the other allied 
products that we carry. 

We have, however, certain problems not 
necessarily inherent in ourselves which 
can never be solved by any survey of our 
particular industry. Through tons of 
literature perta.ning to turnover we are 
now faced with what might be termed 
the ultimate end of turnover. The dealer 
has listened to these arguments for so 
long that he now feels that the smaller 
the order the faster the turnover and the 
more profit he will make. He has for- 
gotten completely that there is an end to 
which turnover will benefit him, he has 
lost complete sight of the fact that turn- 
over when carried to the extremes can 
only add to the costs of operating a busi- 
ness, which cost must necessarily reflect 
in the prices he must pay for his goods. 

Today distributors in all part of the 
country are being swamped with parcel 
post s and with demands for fre- 
quent deliveries within the _ city 
limits in which they are located. These 
small orders are increasing beyond rez 
son our warehousing, office and delivery 
expenses, as you gentlemen can readily 
see. 

The creation of semi-jobbers. while un- 
doubtedly begun with merely a desire to 
increase the volume of an individual cus- 
tomer now handling your lines has gone 
far beyond that and is creating an ex- 
change of customers, which means only 
an exchange of volume, and, unfortu- 
nately, this exchange of volume is tak- 
ing place at an increased cost. 

We have already told you that we 
recognize that all of our problems are 
not your problems, we have already told 
you that we are making a sincere effort 
to right some of our own troubles, and 
we would only ask that you give fair 
consideration to the ills in the industry 
which have not been created by us. 

We want at all times to co-operate with 
you. We want vou to feel that we realize 
that we are integral parts of your own 
organization, that we perform for you 
two very great economic benefits. namely, 
utility of time and utility of place. You 
do not need me to tell you the value of 
these two utilities to your own organiza- 
tion. You know that on them and on the 
manner in which we function depends 
largely youn own overhead cost of dis- 
tributing vour products. We want you 
to know that we enjoy being with you, 
that we value highly the friendship that 
we make at these conventions with the 
prnecipals of the concerns with whom we 
do business, and we hope that during the 
next few days you will find some time 
to take under consideration some of the 
problems that now confront a vital link 
‘n your industry, a link that is forged 
from unquestionable economical facts— 
the na'nt distributor. 

President Robinette: Mr. Flynn, we are 
verv glad to have had you with us today, 
and I might say for the benefit of the 
members here that Mr. Flynn, being 
president of the distributors association 
th's year and located in Washington, has 
been very active on our committee and 
has had considerable to do with our ar- 
rangements here for this convention. 
wh'ch we surely appreciate. 

We will now receive a_ representative 
of the International Association of Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada. J. P. Rising. presi- 
dent of that organization, will respond for 
them. 


Master Painters and Decorators 


J. P. Rising: A delegation from the 
Master Painters is here this morning with 
vou, and before I go any further I would 
like to ask the delegates who are here 
to arise so that you may have a chance 
to see what good looking men they are. 

I dont know whether John Dewar has 
arr'ved yet, perhanvs he was up rather 
‘ate last night. Frank Schulz. Newark, 
N. J. one of our able executive board 
members. a man whom this industry as a 














The 1926-1927 Presidents of the Two National Associations 


The New N.P.O.&V.A. President 
Dudley W. Figgis 


Dudley W. Figgis, the newly elected president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, is 
one of the younger men in the industry who have been 
active in the affairs of the organization. He was born 
in LeMars, Iowa, March 7, 1883, of Scotch-Irish an- 
cestry. Two years later his parents moved to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where he received his education in the 
public schools and was graduated from the Brooklyn 
High School. , 

In 1900, Dudley Figgis started his business career 
as an office boy for the American Steel Hoop Company. 
Two years afterward he went to the American Can 
Company, as an office boy, where he has since re- 
mained—but he is now district manager in charge of 
the Eastern sales division. 

Mr. Figgis first attended a convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in 1906. Since that time he has been one of the reg- 
ulars. He has been chairman of the entertainmtnt 
committee of the association at many of its con- 
ventions. For three years he has been treasurer of 
the association, during the past year having also been 
treasurer of the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign, when that promotion bureau had come 
directly under the charge of the national organization. 
He has also been chairman of the executive board of 
the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New York. He is 








Evanston, 


Weld Figgis. 


presidency 
Association. 
feeling that he has the whole-hearted support of the 
inization. At a later date he expects to an- 


coming year. 


The First A.P.&V.M.A. President 


Frank Page Cheesman, first president of the Amer- 





Battery, N. 

In 1885 he started in the paint business with Billings, 
nounce some of the objectives which he hopes, with Taylor & Co., resigning his position there in 1893 to 
the help of his fellow-members, to attain during the become connected with Pratt & Lambert. Ten years 


of the Essex Country Club, the Orange service of twenty-four years with the industry. His 
Tennis Club, both in New Jersey, and of the Bankers most recent service was in connection with the work 
Club of New York. | i a of combining the two associations, he having been 
Figgis and Miss Ragna L. Haugan, of chairman of the committee to draft a constitution and 

Ill., were married. They now reside in by-laws for the new association. 
N. J., with their six-year old son, H. Mr. Cheesman, who is the president of the Chees- 
Mr. Figgis has been a member of the man-Elliot Company, Inec., Brooklyn, N. Y., was born 
trustees of that municipality for two years. in New York. He attended the public schools in this 
Figgis expresses himself as being highly appre- city and afterward went to Trinity School. At the age 
ciative of the sincere good wishes and congratulations of twelve years, he started his first work as an office 
that were extended to him following his election to the boy. After a connection with a shipping house he 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish went to sea as a purser. Avocationally, he served for 
He says that he enters his new office six years as a private and then an officer in the Third 


G. &, WF. 


later he purchased an interest in the National Paint 
a candela siciaiie Works. This concern became the Cheesman & Elliot 


Company in , 
Cheesman-Elliot Company. 
Mr. Cheesman is a member of the New York Drug 


1910. In 1920 it was incorporated as the 


and Chemical Club, of which he was president in 1922, 


Frank P. Cheesman and a vice-president in 1921 and 1923; a director in 


the Lincoln Club, an active member in the American 








Society for Testing Materials, the American Chemical 


and Varnish Manufacturer’s Association Society, the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, the 

into being following the consolidation of National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, and the 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New York. 

States and the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- Mr. and Mrs. Cheesman, with their two children, 

joint session held in Washington, D. C., Walter Laidlow Cheesman and Marian Elizabeth 

evening, October 11, has just completed a Cheesman, reside at 81 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn. 
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whole can always look forward to and 
toward for help and constructive work. 
We appreciate his work a great deal in 
our association, and I am sure that most 
of you have heard of .him. Mr. Schulz, 
will you kindly ar.se? (Mr. Schulz arose 
and bowed). 

The biggest burden of our association 
is carried on the shoulders of a man who, 
undoubtedly, is familiar to all of you. 
We put him to work two years ago. This 
is h.s second year in office and I want 
to say for the master painters, and I 
think it goes for your part of the indus- 
try. that we have been fortunate in secur- 
ing such an able man as Mr. Dabelstein, 
of New York. Mr. Dabelstein. (He arose 
and bowed.) 

I am sorry that Mr. Dewar is not here, 
because he is one of our past presidents, 
one whom we always value greatly when 
it comes to councl when we have our 
several difficulties to meet. He is always 
willing to help us out along those lines. 

We are exceedingly happy that we have 
had this invitation to be with you at ths 
convention. I don’t think that I would 
say too much if I said that our craft 
as -master paintefs is a very valuable 
asset to your industry. 

When T think of the manufacture of 
pa‘nt, particularly colors in oil, enamels 
and other products outs'de of varnish and 
lead and oil, I 'ook back to my boyhood 
days when I myself was the manufacturer 
in the shop in which I learned my, trade. 
when I had to get up at six o’clock in 
the morning and get my colors and oil 
ground up ready f or the men to go out 
on the jobs. when I had to mix the putty 
that was necess?ry to putty up the holes, 
ind so on down the line. 

In those days I bee me a_pretty good 
manufacturer myself, although I was only 
a boy. . 

And then when I look at the industry 
today and see some of our paint shops, 
the way they should be, where you can 
go and pick these colors in oil and othe! 
different materials from shelves without 
an electric ght or any light—you know 
where they are and where to put your 
hands—and turn out the job, what a won- 
derful progress your industry has ac- 
complished in these years. 

We are at this tme 3500 strong in 
our assoc’stion and are going to Mil- 
waukee in February. hoping to have at 
least 4,000, employing perhaps in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 men, spreading 
youy material everv day in the year— 
I thnk that perhaps we are of some 
value to your industry. 

And so we come here this morning to 
sit in with you and see if we can find 
something of value, of constructive value 
that we may teke back to our associa- 
tion. And all we ask is that you co- 
operate with us so that we may have a 
better. a creater 2nd_ grander ndust"v 
than we have hod in former vears. We 
sincerely hope your next president ean be 
our guest in the citv of M Iwaukee next 
February. The inv'tation is extended to 
all of you. Come and see what we are 
doing in order to spread your product. 
in order to be salesmen for you and for 
what you manuf‘cture. 

Pres'dent Robinette: Mr. Rising, we are 
very glad to have you and your repre- 
sentatives with us at th's gathering. We 
certainly have many th'ngs in common, 
and it is alwovs a pleasure to have you 
with us at these meetings. 

We will new receive the representat ves 
from the Nat‘onal Association of Save 
the Surface Sa'esmen: W. E. Maston will 
respond for thet organization. 


Save the Surface Salesmen 


Willard E. Moston: You are greatly 

honoring the Nation?1] Association of Save 
the Surface Sslesmen by g ving them this 
place on your program. In acknowledg- 
ing the courtesy on behalf of the salesmen 
it seems fitting to ca'l attention to the 
fact that 2 large body of capable paint 
and varnish s*!esmen have long aspired 
to represent their industry in a manner 
never approached by a similar organiza- 
ion. 
. It seems unfortunate that our efforts 
in this direction have app?rently attracted 
little serious %ttention from the parent 
body, the Nation] Pa‘nt, Oil and V arnish 
Association. Ths might well be our own 
fault. 

Our steam pressure has dropped dan- 
gerously low several times because getting 
sufficient fel to keen up the spirit and 
morale of an assoc’ation such as ours 1s 
far from be‘ne 9n easy or attractive duty. 

Unless which everyone 
agrees ‘s really worth the doing and a 
proper place found in the industry’s plans 
for advancement, it looks as though this 
spelndid body of enthusiastic salesmen 
will funet'on merely as a fraternal or- 
anization. ; : 
ss sure it would be interest’ng if we 

cne how m2nv comp2nies repre- 
ean ie the N. P. 9. & V. A. make the 
majority of their sales contacts through 
sales renrecentatives. The importance of 
salesmen to such concerns is of course, 
unauestioned. 

Even a casnal enalvs's would develop 
the fact that our industry’s most pressing 
problem ‘s sales or matters directly re- 
lated to sales, such as distribution, un- 
fair competitien. unreasonable service de- 
mands, and the l'ke. 

Salesmen create many of the problems 
vou are forever trying to correct and for 
the reason they do not always understand 
or appreciste what the industry is trying 
to accomn! sh. p 

Every doy in 2 thousend wavs and in 
as many pleees salesmen are talking, man 
to man. with manufactvrers dealers, 
painters, contractors, architects, engineers 
and consumers. 

Messaves sent through them are always 
direct and their infiuence with the buyers 
of our merchand'se is great. 

It is reasonable to believe that your 
salesmen throuvhout the country, might 
do wonders ‘n helning you make the in- 
dustrv’s code of ethics a ‘ivine document, 
esteemed and nracticed by everyone en- 
gaged in moanufectur'ne or selling paint. 
varnish end all ed nrodrects. 

They ask nothine better than the 
chance to assist in demenstratinge to all 
public officials and nronertvy owners that 
the s'ogan “In the Public Service” means 
just what it savs. 

“Thank vou verv much for this fine op- 
portun'tv to cet hetter ceaucinted. 

Pres'dent Rehinette: Mr. Maston. we 
are also very vlad to have vou and your 
organization represented here today to sit 


some tosk 





in with us, help us in the deliberations 
that we are taking on this week. 

As was announced last night, and as 
most of you know, Mr. Schnell, of the 
O.1, Paint and Drug Reporter. has aga-n 
donated this attendance award banner, 
and W. H. Eastman, who is chairman of 
the committee having this matter in hand, 





wishes to make a statement to the con- 
vention as to the rules that will govern 
the awarding of the banners wh.ch, I 
understand, is to be somewhat d.fferent 
than last year. So I will ask Mr. East- 
man to come up to the platform and tell 
you the rules under which the banners 


will be awarded this year. Mr. Mastman, 


Rules for Attendance Awards 


W. HH. Eastman: Your’ attendance 
uwards committee in trying to arrive at 
a basis for the awarding of the banners 
have g.ven recognit.on to the primary, 
underlying thought which prompted the 
institution of this custom. The primary 
thought on the part of the donor of these 
convention banners, Harry J. Schnell, and 
likew.se on the part of your directors, 
who have accepted them, for the purpose 
for which they were given, is with the 
idea that it will create a more intense 
interest in the affairs of the association, 
and more principally. .n the business ses- 
s.ons of the convention. 

Keeping in mind this primary thought, 
your committee has arrived at a _ basis 
of making the awards on a percentage 
of the average number .n attendance from 
the various cities in which the paint clubs 
are located, at the four meetings today 
and tomorrow, in relation to the number 
of men in the constituent clubs. 

To use a homely example, suppose, for 
instance, Milwaukee has a membersh p of 
thirty men—might I digress a moment to 
say that I have used Milwaukee as an 
illustration here because years ago Mil- 
waukee used to flow to the lips of the 
masses and it is necessary for us now 
to constantly remind you that M lwaukee, 
the city of the wet ages, is st.]] in exist- 
ence. Now, suppose Milwaukee, for in- 
stance, has a membership of thirty, and 
we average ten men at the four se 
then Milwaukee would register a 33 1-3 
percent attendance at the convent.on. 

There are four banners which will be 
the first, second, third and fourth prizes, 








President Robinette: 


regardless of the size of the clubs. 

The general manager, as I understand 
it, is to call the roll of the different clubs, 
and as the roll is called, the members of 
the industry, the paint fraternity, all 
those who are interested in the paint 
fraternity, will rise to receive credit, and 
the basis of awards will be on the basis 
of those in attendance when the roll is 
called at the various sessions. : 

Pres dent Robinette: Mr. Horgan will 
now call the roll of the various clubs. 

(Mr. Horgan called the roll, with the 
following result): 








Atlanta ........46 . 2 Minneapolis- 

Baltimore we SZ St. Paul ........ 2 
Birmingham ..... - O Mobile .....-+eee68 9 
Buffalo ........ sacs © Nebraska cos O 
Central ‘New York. 0 New Englan¢ a 
Charlotte, N. C.... 1 New Orleans..... oe 
Chattanooga ss & New York......... 30 


cae Oakland, Cal...... 0 
Pensacola ese © 





Chicago . ° 
Cincinnati ........ 4 














Cleveland cos B Philadelphia ...... 12 
Colorado re, Pittsburgh ......--+- 2 
Columbus .....++- o A Portland, Ore.....- 9 
Dallas . » & Puget Sound......- 0 
Dayton ee Richmond ......-. 3 
Detroit oo A Rochester eos @ 
Duluth .wccccscoee GD St. Lowis....sssese & 
Pt. WOTtMsccscvcse 0 San Diego... acu, 
Golden Gate....... 2 Savannah ... 0 
Houston ..... sooes @ Tampa .. 1 
{Indianapolis ...... 0 Terre Haute....... 0 
Kansag City....... 0 WelOdS .ccvsceccese 0 
Los Angeles....... 1 Toronto ......- oo 3 
Louisville ..... soo © TIGR vic ccc v ver cue 1 
PEM. neccs gusece « © Washington, D. C. 0 
Memphis ...... coe Od 

Miami .oscvcccscee © 

Milwaukee ........ 8 


I think this way of creating interest in attendance is going 


to work out better than the plan we have been us ng. I am a little ashamed at 
Cleveland this morn.ng, and I am going to get busy in my own delegation and see 


if at the next session we can’t make a 
you will undertake to do the same thing. 


better showing. 


I hope that each one of 
It seems to me this is a big improvement 


over the other basis and will undoubtedly bring a larger attendance at our meet.ng. 
The afternoon session will start at two o’clock sharp, and the roll call will be 


the very first thing on the program, so 


crowd and let’s have some real .nterest in 


just pass that word around among your 


this attendance competition. 


Gentlemen, we are honored this morn.ng in having a speaker of national repute, 


and I am sure that he has a message for us that we will all enjoy extremely. 


With- 


out any further delay I will introduce to you Merle Thorpe, editor of “Nation's 
Business,” who will talk to us. and his subject is, ‘Make Good Appearances Good and 


You Save All.”’ Mr. Thorpe. 


Make Good Appearances 


Good and You Save All 
By Merle Thorpe 


I am deeply sensible of the compliment 
mplied in an invitation to be with you 
today. .Your reputation is that ths asso- 
ciation is one of the best associations in 
its forward-looking policies of any of the 
seven hundred trade assoc’at ons now in 
the United States. I consider it an honor 
to be with you. I am glad to see you in 
Washington in this capacity. 

We have about one hundred thousand 
bus‘ness men come to Washington every 
year, but in a dfferent capacty. They 
are coming down to the Internal Revenue 
bureau mostly. but a large number of 
them are coming down, and I am sorry 
to say there are business men in the 
groups coming down to ask Washington 
to do their jobs for them. This associa- 
tion has struck out and has done the 
th'ngs first. As Secretary Hoover says. 
‘If bus ness doesn’t, government w Il.” 
Maybe that has been a spur in your 
activities. 

Anyway. there seems to be all over the 
land a glamor over Washington and over 
our State legislatures today. If we get 
in trouble out in Towa, we s2y to Wash- 
ington, “‘Please raise the price of corn.” 
Now I hear the note com’ng from the 
South, “‘Please take care of the cotton 
crop.”” If the prce of sugar is too high, 
we say to Washington, “Please lower the 
price of sugar.” And if we don't like 
the freight rates—and who is there who 
does?—we say to Washington, ‘Please 
lower the freight rates” and in the same 
breath we say, “Raise the wages of rail- 
road labor.” And I am looking for a 
th'rd glor ous suggestion, that we compel 
railroad management to pav higher divi- 
dends and pay them oftener. 

We are in a great orgy of law-making 
todey in this land of ours. There are 
1900.000 laws on the statute books in 
this land of the free and home of the 
brave; 29,000 introduced here in this city 
last spring—and they are coming back 
at us again in December—over 90,000 in- 
troduced into the State legislatures of the 
land this yeor of our Lord 19°6. 

A group of bus'ness men in New York 
under Trubee Dav'dson are try ne to find 
out why there is so much law breaking 
in the land. I suggest that thev cast a 
glanee over at the number of laws that 
we have made to be broken. 

You know. we have come to look upon 
our legislators as supermen. We say to 
them, “Repeal economic law, reneal the 
laws of Nature; it will be all right.” 

I had that same awe of Washington 
when T first came here as a callow cub 
reporter from the plains of Kansas some 
twenty yeors avo. I remember mv third 
assienment. I thnk it was. on the old 
Woashineton Post was to interview the 
secretory of the tre2sury. I went over 
to the Treasury Derartment. and I walked 
up and down in front of his door about 
seven times and I was afraid to go in. 
T thoneht of this youngster from Kansas 
un there takine up the time of the mem- 
ber of the eeb'net of the Pres dent of 
the greatest country on the feee of the 
earth, ond I went back to my ed‘tor and 
s.id, “You ought to send a more mature 
man over there to interview the_secre- 
tarv of the treasurv: I am seared.” 

He said, “Go on back. He w'll be more 
scared than vou are.” And he said to 
me, “Now we heve a maeic formula in 
the newspener business that if at any 
time von are ta'k'ng to one of these big 
men and vou rvn out of someth'nge to 
sav. iust sav. apronvos of nothing, ‘How 
wonderful is electrie'tv! and that will 
stort conversation all over again” 

So T wert over to see der old Leslie 
M, Shaw. Svrre enouch, in about a minute 
and a half, I ran out of all the things 








I had so carefully memorized to say, and 
my mind went blank. You could have 
thrown a cat through it and not scratched 
an idea. I was reaching out for the 
magic formula, and what do you suppose? 
—Secretary Shaw cocked one eye up at 
the ceiling and said, “How wonderful is 


electricity ! 
Strength of Government Lies in Its 


Weakness 


| lost some of my awe for the super- 
men in leg.slat.on. A few weeks later 
l1 had some more of it knocked out of 
me. I went down to the old Department 
of Commerce and Labor, the Bureau of 
Immigration. It seems that a woman had 
been detained in Ellis Island because of 
“unm unsavory past. She had some money 
and employed a New York lawyer to come 
here and plead that she be allowed to 
enter this country. I had to cover the 
case. I remember well this lawyer's 
peroration. He said, “Oh, Mr. Commis- 
soner! surely the quality of mercy 
should not be strained. You can afford 
to do no less than was done in the case 
of Mary Magdalene.” 

{nd Commissioner O'Keefe scratched his 
head and turned to his chief clerk and 
said, “I don't seem to remember that 
Magadalene case. Look it up.” 

I lost some more of my awe for Wash- 
ington but none of my respect—because 
in the weakness of our democratic gov- 
ernment Les .ts greatest strength; we 
send these men here to represent us, and 
they are ust a great cross-section of the 
citizenry of this country—when my old 
Congressman from Kansas, Congressman 
Connolly, made that fool speech and the 
papers over the country ridiculed him. 
We were about to go into the war. and 
he said, “There is no danger. If we are 
attacked on the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
we can move these two great populat ons 
down into the Middle West, the bread 
basket of the world, and keep them there 
for forty years.” 

Everybody laughed, but I didn’t, be- 
cause I knew that he represented the 
thought of at least. 75 percent of his con- 
stituents back in that old sixth district 
of Kansas. 

But the difficulty is we are asking these 
representatives of ours. the John Jones 
who, good, honest, patr otic citizen, be- 
comes the Honorable John Jones over 
night, for what? To pass upon 22,000 
bills 90 percent of which are affecting 
your business and mine. In one of those 
bills of over 400 items, one item required 
the report of seven men who had worked 
s'x years on the problem with typewritten 
pages that h gh—I printed a picture of it. 
We are asking John Jones to do those 
things. 

You know, the difficulty in this country 
is that we never repeal a law. If we 
had some arrangement by which every 
new law should carry ith it a repeal of 
some old law, we would g@t along. The 
only lew I have ever heard of that was 
repesled ‘n tnis land of ours was by a 
Middle Western State. Last February it 
repealed a lew whch had been put on 
the books twenty-two years ago, and that 
law provided that anyone driving a horse- 
less’ carriage must stop a mile outside 
of the village and phone in so that people 
could get to their horses. 

And thé ladies haven't helped the situ- 
ation any. We thought a few years ago 
when we gave them the suffrage that we 
were on the broad road to the millen’um., 
But—well. Governor McMullen tells the 
storv of the old Nebraska home boy who 
had been East, made a pile of money and 
e7me back to visit the home folks. They 
said to him. “There is to be a church 
soe'ab'e tonivht—would you like to go?” 

He sa‘d all at once he thought of the 
old church sociable, of the church with 
the woren on one s'de and the men on 
the other, and the men were talking 
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this man, and the women were talking 
of putting up the preserves and canning 
the fruit, and he said, “I would like to 
g0 and see if it is the same way it used 
to be.” ’ 

He went, and sure enough, there were 
the women on one side of the church 
and the men on the other, but he heard 
the women talking about passing laws 
and amending the Constitut.on of the 
United States, and then there trickled in 
from the men’s side: “And remember, 
boys, you have got to boil it three hours, 
and don’t forget the yeast.” 

Now the reason we are concerned here 
today as business men about th.s great 
orgy of law-making and this eagerness to 
run to Washington to have ail of our 
problems settled, whether they are indi- 
vidual business problems or of an asso- 
ciation nature, or a community problem, 
is that this lawmak:ng, this legislation, 
is all today directed at bus.ness. It is 
quite a d.fferent thing than it was twenty 
years ago. Today it is all business eco- 
nom.cs and business has become so com- 
plex, so intricate in the last ten or fif- 
teen years, that it is impossible for any- 
one to say there ought to be a law up 
in Maine and it might fly up and hit us 
in southern California. The other day 
in the New York papers there was a two- 
line item saying that the tariff on pearl 
buttons might be reduced. Do you know 
what happened? It caused a strike 
among the men who dig the mussels out 
of the banks of the Mississippi R.ver. 


One-th'rty-second of an Inch 


Secretary Hoover called together the 
great lumber industry of the United 
States in this city. Ninety percent of 
that great industry were represented and 
he said to them, what? He said, “Won't 
you men estab].sh a standard inch board.” 
You know if you go into a lumber yard 
today and get an inch of lumber it is 
about 27-32 of an inch thick, and across 
the street they are 28-32 of an inch thick. 
Hoover said, “You business men do this 
first before somebody says there ought to 
pe a law establish.ng a standard. inch 
board and then there will be the devil 
to pay, including a lot of inspectors, ques- 
t-onnaire makers and all that bureauancy 
that follows every law we put on the 
statute books.” : 

Isn't it true we forget when we say 
there ought to be a law that that law 
must carry with it administration, and that 
is why today we have one family on the 
(ax payroll in this land for each ten fam- 
s that are doing the work to keep the 
one family there. That is why each 
seventh day, we devote that day’s work 
io taxat.on to pay for the administration 
of these great number of laws. 

Well, these business men said to the 
secretary, “Fine, it is a great opportunity, 
we appreciate what you say that if busi- 
ness doesn’t, government will.” So they 
set to work and they worked all that 
day and that night until two o’clock in 
the morn.ng, and they cou'dn’t get to- 
gether, A thirty-second of an inch divided 
them in settlng upon a standard inch 
board. The next day new committees 
were appointed, a personal plea was made 
by the secretary the third day—and they 
never did establish that standard inch 
board. They establ'shed a standard inch 
and an extra standard inch with a thirty- 
second of an inch between them. c 

A few days later a congressman from 
Ohio was in our office and we were dis- 
cussing how the government can regulate 
economic law. He used that as an ex- 
ample. “There is a case you American 
business men _ couldn't get together, a 
th rty-second of an inch, so stubborn and 
selfish, and that is why Congress has to 
pass these laws.” I attend and I said 
“Yes, a thirty-second of an inch is a 
small matter, but do you know the prob- 
lem of those men? “To them a thirty- 
second of an inch meant pushing South- 
ern pine six hundred miles into the North- 
west, it meant finding new marketgm®for 
Northwest timber; as that meant hew 
tariffe, the Panama Canal figured in_ it: 
over a thousand rail tariffs were affeéted 
because that affected 7 percent of the 
total lumber haulage on the railroads of 
the United States. It meant the scrap- 
ping of one hundred million dollar’s worth 
of sawmill machinery and the break ng 
up of factories and the giving up of the 
working men who made this machinery. 
It meant the changing of building codes 
in twenty-two States of the Union.” 

At that po'nt he threw up his hands 
and said, “Hold on, I didn’t realize.” 
There is no one mind that is so big that 
it can comprehend all of the intricacies 
and ramifications of American industrial 
life today. 

I think of another story that illustrates 
this point. Do yow remember the man 
out in Omaha who invented, or discovered, 
Eskimo pies? It went over the country 
with a great vogue, and for one th ng 
we ran out of tinfoil on account of that. 
Then we ran out of cocoa and we hunted 
for new markets and we found new mar- 
ket down in Ecuador. In the meantime 
there was a shipment of American pianos 
held up in Ecuador because there was no 
money to pay for them, and the American 
manufacturers were just about to bring 
those pianos back to this country at a 
great loss. but when we found cocoa in 
f} uador we bought so much of it in three 
months that the trade balance tipped and 
there was money in New York city to 
p?y for those pianos. And this all came 
about because this man in Omaha had 
discovered Eskimo pies. The piano manu- 
facturers got their money, the wage- 
workers zot their, and there were new 
merkets for wire and wood and cotton 
and all the other things that go into a 
piano. 

















Intricacy of Business Ramifications 


Now the Russians quit drinking tea 
and you gentlemen from the Ohio River, 
you suffered. Why? Because when the 
Russians quit drinking tea. India, which 
had been selling tea to Russia, had no 
money with which to buy textiles from 
Great Britain, and the Manchester mills 
went into the greatest slump since 1863 
and cotton went down to eight cents a 
pound. The whole South was str cken 
end the business men along the Ohio 
River who depended upon the prosper‘ty 
of the South for their prosper'ty. they 
suffered because the Russians quit drink- 
ing tea. 

And when you come to think that the 
lowly lump of coal today is the base of 
over one hundred industr’es and the cot- 
tonseed of over fifty industries. vou eon 


polities, of passing this law and electingget some picture of this terrific intricacy, 
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the ramifications of business today that 
extend out and touch each and everyone 
of us. It is not only among industr.es, 
although the battle today is between in- 
dustries and no longer between _ indi- 
viduals. Industries today are out study- 
ing markets and carrying on selling cam- 
paigns, just as you are doing in the maga- 
i and newspapers of the land, and 
Ss a new development in the last five 
years. It is growing bigger and b.gger. 
I have in my pocket here a list of thirty- 
eight associations that are trying to sell 
us something to take the place of wood— 
thirty-eight of them, from cement and face 
br.ck, down to celotex and all the rest 
of them. 

I was in Philadelphia the week before 
last at the United States Fisheries Asso- 
ciation. They voted three hundred thou- 
sand dollars to go out and sell more fish 
to you and me, and the next Tuesday at 
Atlantic City the Allied Baking Indus- 
tries voted four hundred thousand dollars 
to teach us to eat more white bread, and 
we have olives and sauerkraut and 
oranges and oysters and fish and a dozen 
other foods that are today fighting for a 
place in the American stomach—and may 
the best man win and nobody get indi- 
gestion. 

Not only among associations but among 
commodities, they are fighting for new 
outlets. Oh, see the tremendous welter 
and whirlpool of distribution today! I 
gave my boy three dollars and half the 
other day to buy a baseball, a mitt, and 
a bat, and he got them at a drug store. 
A couple of years ago I said to my coal- 
man, “I don’t like this coal you are de- 
livering. I am going to put in an oil 
heater. He said, “Don’t do it, it is only 
an experiment.” Last week I got a no- 
tice from him saying he was now _han- 
dling oil heaters and also fuel oil. I lost 
my iceman a couple of years ago because 
I put in an electric refrigerator. He came 
back the other day and handed me a 
nice pamphlet, a circular, a beautiful 
thing to read, and I remember one state- 
ment in it was, “Remember that the cake 
of ice doesn’t need a mechanic,” and I 
just had sent for a mechanic to look after 
my refrigerator, and it hit me with ter- 
rible impressiveness. 

And so we go, you see the picture as 
well as I. this great ramification of in- 
tricacy of industry today—normal cur- 
rents—and they are enough for the aver- 
age business man to fight against In- 
stead of that, however, we go to work 
and add a great many artificial barriers 
and restraints by means of legislation and 
law. and it makes it doubly hard and 
trebly hard. But, the work of an asso- 
ciation like this, such as yours does, 
cleaning up commercial bribery inside 
your own ranks; doing this thing and 
that thing, heading off the criticism that 
comes from the bottom. which makes for 
legislation and regulations from the top— 
that is the salvation. . 

Oh, we are in a tremendous economic 
age! You go over to the White House 
and call upon our “General Manager.” 
If you could look over his shoulder today 
at his calendar on the desk you would 
see quite a few things that our general 
manager of this great corporation—a six- 
hundred-billion-dollar corporation the 
Census Bureau tells us last month, of 
which you and I are stockholders—you 
would see a calendar there made up 90 
percent of business questions. There are 
twenty-odd great maior subjects before 
him today because of our eagerness to 
say to Washington, “You do this thing, 
it is a little bit hard. Appoint a com- 
mission.” That is one of our popular in- 
door sports—to appoint a commission. 
We have got over one hundred of them 
here in Washington now, and I note that 
about the first thing, or the first item 
on the agenda of a commission—you 
know a commission always has an agenda 
—is how to make the commission per- 
manent. 









Government Finaacing 


Lets’ look at the first major item on 
this calendar over at the White House 
The first item is finance. He calls into 
his office the Vice-President, the secre- 
tary in charge of commerce. the secre- 
tary of agriculture, the secretary of 
finance, etc. There are twelve of them. 
They seat themselves around that big 
mahogany table, and he might very well 
say. “Gentlemen, I need some advice and 
counsel. Our board of directors will meet 
shortly now on Capitol Hill. How are we 
going to get four billion dollars to run 
this government next year?’’ Well, it is 
a simple matter, a poll tax. You paida 
dollar and it didn’t make any difference 
whether I paid or not. we got along. But 
now it has become so intricate and so 
complex and so big, that in working out 
an euitable assessment on each one of 
the stockholders we had to resort to those 
dreadful intangibles such as obsolescences 
and good will and all the other things 
that go into a tax return today. And 
you might say, as Stockholder Baker out 
in Cleveland and some other stockholders 
are saying, “We are carrying eighteen 
billion dollars’ worth of bad debts on the 
books and we ought to wipe them off.” 
That is money we lent Europe, you know. 
How to settle that question—you know if 
a man fails out in Detroit we say to him, 
“Go to the bankruptcy court, wipe it out, 
start all over again.” But there is no 
international bankruptcy law. That is 
one of the biggest questions today. how 
to work out an equitable adjustment be- 
tween debtor and creditor, nationally and 
internationally. 

I might say, too, that the bank called 
me up this morning and said that we have 
a note for seven billion dollars coming 
due, one of the five we took out a few 
years ago. real hard-earned dollars, and 
that is the only way you can pay off 
that note. How shall we pay it off? 
Shall we put an assessment this year on 
all the stockholders and clean it up, or 
shall we carry it over for a few years? 
Ah! There is the rub. That is the big 
controversy today between statemen as 
to whether that note and those other 
notes should be paid up in twenty-five 
years within this generation. as Thomas 
Jefferson said, or shall it go over for 
sixty-two years. You will hear a great 
deal of debate on that subject this winter. 

The secretary of the treasury might 
say to the general manager, as he said 
to me only a short time ago, if we came 
into a bad political time the Federal re- 
serve recharter may not be granted. It 
failed in the la&St Congress. I don’t know 
what you ladies and gentlemen think 
about the Federal Reserve System, but I 
believe it has been the one thing that 
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$100,000,000 profit. And I will ask you 
to go out to the ‘phone and call up the 
shipping board and tell them that you are 
thinking of making a trip to Europe next 
year, and will they send you_some litera- 
ture out to your home in Walla Walla, 
Washington. And when you get back to 
Walla Walla you will find a pound and a 
half book. and a great deal of other sell- 
ing and promotional activity and it will 
all come to you under frank. And the 
selling and promotion of the shipping 
board is charged to the operation of the 
Post Office Department! 

And you will find the National Screw 
Commission, also, sends its material out 
on a frank. And there are forty of these, 
including the Potomac Park Commission 
and others that use the post office. 

Now, should that be charged to the 
operation of the post office? I ask you. 

And the rural free delivery, one of the 
best things that has ever been promul- 
gated, should be encouraged, will cost 
this year $105,000,000. It will bring in 
less than $15.000,000, both outgoing and 
incoming mail, leaving $90,000,00 deficit. 
Should that be charged to the operation 
of Postmaster-General New’s_ business 
over there or should it be charged to 
the general budget of the United States, 
general welfare work, something that we 
should do, but not those of us who are 
good customers of the Post Office Depart- 
ment be obliged to pay eight and ten 
and one hundred times as much as our 
nieghbor across the street? 

And that is one of the difficulties of 
government operation. I am not sure of 
many things in this life, but of one thing 
I am certain and that is, that govern- 
ment operation, State or municipal, of a 
business can not be as efficient and eco- 
nomical as by a private industry. 

It seems so simple; 139 years ago a 
group of men came together in Philadel- 
phia and they set up a mechanism to do 
one thing, to protect the political liberty 
of the individual and that mechanism was 
drawn very carefully. The design was 
made with many checks and balances, 
very delicate checks and balances. And 
it has done a pretty good job. It has 
protected political liberty. 

It has taken a boy from Vermont, from 
a rocky farm there and made him the 
greatest of us all. And in President 
Harding’s cabinet of twelve men, it had 
nine men who had come up from manual 
labor with no inheritance. It has done 
that job. 

But we are asking it in our eagerness 
to say, “Let the government do this; let 
the government do that’; we are asking 
that same mechanism to do these business 
tasks. And you business men know that 
the first qualification of an executive is 
to have a rapidity of decision. And the 
government provides against that very 
thing in the interest of protecting political 
liberty. Changes must come = slowly. 
There must be wide distribution. a refer- 
endum of 110,000,000 people and it is right 
that it should be. But, we are asking the 
shipping board, when it hires or fires an 
office boy to take a referendum of 110,- 
000,000 people and get authority from 
Congress. And that is why it is not effi- 
cient. 

But we have got an industrial philoso- 
phy that was arranged for by those same 
men who built the Constitution of the 
United States, and it said to the small 
boy who is going into business, “If you 
don’t want to go into politics, we will 
give you the same chance here. The sky 
is the limit. Work hard; go as far as 
you like.’’ And it has worked that out 
pretty well, because it has taken a boy 
up in Detroit who, twenty-five years ago. 
was sending himself out on odd jobs of 
repair and it has made him the richest 
man in the world. 


Business Has Public Confidence 


However, the difficulty is that we are 
asking this design, this mechanism to do 
these business jobs and that is why it is 
breaking down. We are in a great era 
of confidence today. Never. I think, be- 
fore has there been such public confidence 
in business. It is up to business men to 
see that those appearances, those good ap- 
pearances are made good, and that will 
Save us all, and through association is 
the only way that’ we can do that. The 
voice of the individual] in this great welter 
of economic current is made much more 
intricate because of legislative barriers 
and dams, and the only way for the 
individual to be heard is through his as- 
sociation. 





And this great challenge to American 
democracy, the number of laws that are 
being passed, the only way that can be 
met is through the association which I 
represent and of which you are an hon- 
ored members, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. that stands between 
business and government, explaining each 
to each, and going out to you when a 
national problem is before Congress, find- 
‘ng out from 700,000 business men like 
yourselves what is the best thing for the 
country. And then placing that on the 
desk of John Jones, the congressman, and 
before “General Manager’ Coolidge and 
his cabinet and saying, ‘“‘This is the busi- 
ness counsel of American business. take 
it or leave it.’’ There is no lobbying, no 
buttonholing, simply an honest desire to 
be of help in the legislative program 
affecting American business. 

I say that we are in an era of confi- 
dence today and we should do what we 
ean to preserve that. And business men 
are almost as much to blame as the un- 
scrupulous politician because in their un- 
intelligent way, because of their lack of 
information—I will put it that way—they 
oftentimes arouse this suspicion which in 
turn finds its way on the statute books. 
I go into the shoe store down on F street 
and say I want a pair of shoes and he 
shows me a pair and says, ‘$14.’ He 
doesn’t know who I am, or he wouldn’t 
start out in that good salesmanlike way, 
to show me the best pair in the shop. 

I say. “Fourteen dollars for a pair of 
shoes? It is outrageous! You are a 
profiteer !”’ 

And what does the shoe dealer say to 
me? Does he say, ‘Well, we have shoes 
here for $4 and $5 that are excellent 
shoes, but that is the best pair of shoes 
that American ingenuity can _ provide. 
Why, he had to hunt through a thousand 
hides to find the ong hide from which 
that pair of shoes could be made, and 
then we had to cut it right out of the 
backbone of the hide. And we have to 
carry a good many of these shoes which 
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we can’t sell and the styles change and 
because they are expensive, it costs us 
more to do business.” And through the 
other iwenty-odd items of additional ex- 
pense. Does he tell me al that? 

Oh, I ask you.does he? 

He says, “It is the wholesaler. He is 
holding us up.” 

And we go to the wholesaler and he 
blames it on the manufacturer. And the 
manufacturer blames it on the railroads, 
and the railroads blame it on union labor. 
And everybody blames the banker. 

I say that unintelligent way of answer- 
ing the questions that we ought to know 
about and ought to pass on out to the 
consumers is causing us a great deal of 
grief, and the business man should at- 
tempt to answer these criticisms of busi- 
ness. 

I suppose some of your members (al- 
though there are a good many here from 
New York) have been seeing some of these 
new plays that are being put on attack- 
ing such associations as yours, “Butter 
and Egg Man,”’ you remember. And there 
are two on the New York boards this fall, 
new ones. I won’t mention the names 
because I am afraid that you would all 
want ta go and see them. and I don’t 
like to encourage them. But they come 
from the intelligenzia, the “Smart Aleck” 
paragraphers, you know, who see nothing 
in bus.ness but money grubbing, sordid- 
ness, unimagination. 

There was a man in the office the other 
day, one of these literary lights, and he 
said, “You are trying to get out a busi- 
ness magazine for business men. They 
don’t read. They get their stuff through 
ther skins. The only way you can in- 
terest them is to put a bathing girl on 
the cover for the tired business man. He 
has no imagination.” 


Imagination in Business 


I just thought while he was talking to 
me, “Imagination?” The business man 
has imagination from morning until 
night. Why, I have a friend up in New 
Haven who is fighting today to get a 
shipment of alarm clocks through the 
fastness of the Himalaya Mountains. 
Two boys up in Rochester set out twenty- 
five years ago to change the age-old ideas 
of the clothes we wear, and started the 
third greatest industry in the land, the 
ready-made garment. 

A_ man named White, out in Cleveland, 
peddling his candies from door to door, 
up and down the streets. saw people 
chewing toothpicks and straws, and he 
had a little imagination, and he _ said, 
“I will capitalize that idiosynerasy,” and 
he went to Yucatan, and founded the 
American Chicle Company, and taught 
this nation to chew $50,000,000 worth of 
chewing gum. 

Now Bill Wrigley, jr., is over in China 
trying to get the Chinese to throw away 
the betel nut and chew “Spearmint.” 


He has something, too, that the literary 
man has got. He has the courage of his 
imagination and that means a lot. 


When you hear business attacked by 
the politicians this fall, there is one thing 
they always overlook, the hazards of 
business. that six out of seven businesses 
fail in eleven years. The business man 
is not only imaginative, but has the 
courage of his imagination. You know, 
he sits at his desk and dreams of the 
new factory building that is going up 
and what is involved in that dream: the 
assembling of machinery, the bringing in 
of the skilled labor and the unskilled 
lebor. the raw material, sometimes as in 
the case of your industry coming from 
the seven corners of the earth. After 
the fabrication of that raw material, there 
is the distribution of it into the markets 
that are to be found—and then the finan- 
cing of the dream. And because he has 
+ cmmage of his imagination the thing 
is done, 









I wish business men weren’t so in- 
articulate. I wish they could stand up 
and say these things to their detractors 
and to the soapbox orators. Probably if 
they could, I wouldn’t have a job of editor 
of saying them in a magazine, so it is 
just as well. 

I went to the university and they told 
me that there were just three white collar 
iobs, law, medicine and the ministry, that 
business was just something, well, some- 
thing a little bit lower than the profes- 
sions, because the professions were of 
service to mankind: the doctor, he cures 
our physical ills. and the minister cures 
our spir‘tual ills, and the lawver cures our 
legal ills But, business—tradesneople, 
shopkeepers—they didn’t say it in just so 
many words, but I got it. I studied law. 

But TIT have come to find out in my 
association with business men that there 
is the same professional spirit in their 
work that there is in the professions; 
that thev. too, feel that they are of serv- 
ice to their kind, that’ they are raising 
by centuries the standards of! living of 
millions of people. and they are making, 
because of these material comforts, men 
and women more ready for spiritual and 
mental advancement. 


And I’d like to have, as T say, business 
men more articulate to stand up and say 
these things. And if you can’t remember 
any of the rest of it, just remember this 
one thing: When the American system 
of industry is attacked, sav, “Yes, there 
are manv faults. many faults, but in its 
short life the industrial system of the 
United States has created three times the 
amount of material needs that the whole 
world had been able to create up to 1776.” 
IT think you could rest your case there. 


In the minute remaining I would like 
to start another organization. I would 
like to start this one here; because in 
the forty years you have had a good 
de®] of experience and have come into 
full fruition. And this organization of 
mine will have no officers or constitution 
or by-laws or meetings or annual con- 
ventions assembled, or dues. Get that? 

We will call this the “Fewer Laws 
Club.” And every man who wishes to 
join can join, and he will have certain 
rights and privileges. One of his rights 
will be that when a neighbor stubs his 
toe on a crate in front of a grocery store 
and says there ought to be a law against 
having crates there, this member’s right 
will be to say, “Let’s wait until tomorrow 
and talk th's over, Bill. Maybe we can 
get alone without more legislation.” 

And then if we get going we will have 
a week, like “‘Wear Suspenders” or “Eat 
a Prune’ weeks. 

I have often wondered what would 
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happen to the suspenders 


repealing the laws of gravitation. 


But in this week we will just go out 


industry if 
somebody said there ought to be a law 





and repeal all of the laws that the other 
fellow has put on the statute books af- 
fecting us. 

I thank you kindly for your attention. 


President Robinette: Mr. Thorpe, I am sure the response to your talk will evi- 
dence to you better than I can in words how much we have appreciated your message 


this morning. L 
competitive campaigns among the food 


I just want to say this one thing to you. 


) _As you mentioned the 
products, all fighting for a place in the 


stomach, that we are rather proud of the fact that our trade promotional campaign 


is not competitive. 


Every gallon, every 


pound of our products that are sold to 


customers through the ‘Save the Surface” campaign are not growing from any other 


product. 
much. 


Instead of following our regular 


_So we are not fighting for a place in the stomach. 
We have enjoyed your talk wonderfully. 
printed 


We thank you very 


program we are going to call on 


Arthur S. Somers, chairman of the legislative committee, at this time. 

Arthur S. Somers: It seems quite appropriate—and this I say in a purely im- 
personal way—that this report should follow the very interesting, persuasive and 
comprehensive address to which you have just listened; because in my observation 


during the years that I have been 


connected 


with this organization, and more 


especially those years that have been devoted to attempting to cure some of the 
attempts that that form of legislation would lead and add further to our embarrass- 
ments, we find a splendid endorsement from a man who because of his distinguished 
responsibility, is perhaps better equipped and certainly in closer possession of the 
facts with which we are concerned, than any other that I could imagine, 

It would be, of course, an impertinence if I attempted at the outset to suggest 
that that report should be made the bible of this and every other industrial organ- 
ization in the United States, but I may say this, that in all of the years that I have 
been laboring in this field, the thing that has depressed and discouraged most fre- 
quently is that feeling of apathy, and that attitude of indifference that is reflected 


by merchants and business men generally 


toward those questions that are absorbing 


and that, unless we stem the tide, will one day be controlling. 
The work of our committee while confined to a specific endeavor, having to do 


with special forms of legislation, is only one 


incident, though somewhat closely 


related, and yet it appears to be quite distantly apart from the general scheme of 
industrial development, but I am quite sure that it but bespeaks that kind of an 
interest that, if developed in industrial organizations would result in the happy situa- 
tion that the editor of the ‘‘Nation’s Business’? has prayed for. 


And so without trespassing upon your 


time, nor inflicting myself into the discus- 


sion, though the temptation is exceedingly strong, I suppose I ought to confine myself 


to the written report, and it follows now: 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


The past year has been marked by un- 
usual activity in the congressional legis- 
lative field. A number of State legis- 
latures were in regular or extraordinary 
session but only a few bills affecting 
the interest of our members were intro- 
duced. These bills, however, were of un- 
usual importance and required consid- 
erable time and effort of your commit- 
tee, What the States have lacked in 
proposed legislation has been more than 
offset by the efforts of certain interests 
before the State industry and labor de- 
partment to secure the adoption of bur- 
densome regulations deemed by your com- 
mittee to be predjudicial to the interests 
of the industry. 

I -want to inject this thought here, that 
it isn’t so much the passing of legislation 
that concerns us, as the riders that are 
usually attached to that legislation that 
invest unlimited authority upon those 
called upon to administer and enforce the 
legislation. Widest possible latitude is 
given to them for the adoption of such 
regulations as in their judgment may be 
deemed necessary for the proper endorse- 
ment of the act. And when you consider 
that, not withstanding all of the debate 
end discussion that leads up to the adop- 
tion of legislation, that its enforcement, 
its administration is reposed within a 
rather limited authority, sometimes the 
judgment of one man alone is needed to 
propose, to adopt and to enforce regula- 
tions of such arbitrary and restrictive 
nature and of such burdensome pressure 
as to make one feel that the real purpose 
of the legislation itself has been entirely 
lost sight of. 

We are glad to report that not a single 
law has been passed, or departmental 
regulation adopted, which adversely af- 
fected our industry during the past year. 
While we have been able to prevent the 
passage of such legislation, we feel it our 
duty to warn our members that the ut- 
most vigilance will be necessary in the 
future as in the past. The advocates of 
some of these measures are active, ac- 
cording to information reaching us, and 
the indications are that further efforts 
will be put forth to secure their aims 
through legislation at the approaching 
session of the State legislatures, also be- 
fore Congress. 

Thirty-eight State legislatures are 
scheduled to meet in regular session in 
January, 1927, one in April and one in 
June, or forty in all, besides those which 
may be called into extraordinary session. 
This emphasizes the necessity of the ut- 
most caution of our industry is to avoid 
being added with objectionable laws. 

Of outstanding importance during the 
past year was the Reed bill introduced 
in the United States Senate as number 
S-2860, to require formula labeling not 
only of paints but of varnishes, enamels, 
lacquers, and other products used for the 
same general purpose. Your committee 
opposed the bill and we are glad to re- 
port that after hearings were held the 
bill was not reported out by the Senate 
Committee on Manufacturers. 

I might say here that apprehensive 
that possibly favorable action might be 
taken and that the bill might come on 
to the floor of the house for general dis- 
cussion your committee prepared and 
presented a counter-measure sponsored by 
a congressman from the State of New 
York who is a member of this industry 
by inheritance and association and who 
stands ready to present his measure as 
embodying the principles to which this 
organization, since 1912, has unreservedly 
dedicated itself. I shall not mention his 


name. because it is a matter of public 
record. 
The Haugen agricultural co-operative 


marketing bill, S-1910 HR-7893, required 
a great deal of attention from your com- 
mittee. This bill was amended in the 
House without a hearing, to confer upon 
naval stores manufacturers the benefits 
of co-operative marketing or rather im- 
munity from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws. It was favorably repurted by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
notwithstanding the overwhelming argu- 
ments against it on the part of this and 
other co-operating industries who largely 
consume those products. At our request 
it was amended on the floor of the Senate 
after lengthy debate by striking ‘‘naval 
stores’”’ from the bill in the face of con- 
siderable opposition which favored treat- 
ing these manufactured products as agri- 
cultural vroducts. 

The Knutson bill, HR-8200, to prohibit 
any person or concern from using the 
words ‘‘navy’’ or “‘army” or both in the 
name of a mercantile store or designa- 
tion of any mercantile business, was re- 
ported favorably by the judiciary com- 
mittee of the house but did not pass. 
#ome of our members were much inter- 


ested in the purpose of this bill, but it 
was explained to them that State legis- 
lation is necessary to remedy the condi- 
tions they complained of. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature was 
called into extraordinary session to enact 
an aicohol-control bill of unusual severity 
upon the business interests of that State. 
This bill was prepared and sponsored by 
the State administration. It seriously af- 
fected every product containing one-half 
of one percent or more of alcohol. Your 
committee actively co-operated with other 
industries in that State and were able to 
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secure such modifications of the bill as 
would relieve our industry and others of 
the hardships of the bill as originally 
introduced. 

Your committee appeared before the 
New Jersey Labor Board in opposition of 
the adoption of certain so-called “health 
standards” for the painting industry of 
that state. They were prepared by the 
Workers’ Health Bureau of New York, a 
national organization, and proposed by 
the New Jersey Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators. After hearing and argu- 
ments the matter was referred by the 
department to an advisory committee to 
investigate and report. Your committee 
requested that their conclusion be de- 
ferred until the National Safety Council 
complete its investigation involving some 
of the features proposed in the New Jer- 
sey regulations. The subject is still in 
abeyance, but we would recommend that 
the incoming committee watch this sub- 
ject very closely and take appropriate 
action in the premises. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry proposed last year certain 
tentative regulations to govern the use 
of spray-painting machines in that State. 
After your committee conferred with them 
they conducted an extensive investigation 
in co-operation with a committee of the 
National Safety Council dealing with cer- 
tain features of the proposed Pennsyl- 
vania regulations. It is expected that 
public hearings will be held this fall by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry. We recommend that your 
incoming committee follow ‘this subject 
closely and actively participate in the 
proceedings. 

Your committee is informed that the 
Painters’ Union of Texas contemplate in- 
troducing a bill in the next legislature, 
which meets in January, 1927, to prohibit 
the use of spray-painting equipment in 
that State. We recommend that your 
incoming committee watch this situation 
closely, so that proper steps may be taken 
to prevent such a bill being enacted 
against this modern, labor-saving device, 
which is of such tremendous value and 
importance to the progress of our indus- 
try as well as in the interest of the public. 

Right there I would like to say that 
this is not an attempt on the part of your 
committee, as representing the organiza- 
tion, to enter into a controversy with 
labor organizations. We are not seeking 
to narrow the field of endeavor for labor 
in the United States, but we are praying 
and begging of them that they ‘will not 
inflict this sort of legislation upon the 
community, because of what it involves, 
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realizing from a study that we have made 
that there are many uses for which these 
machines (and I am not selling the ma- 
chines; I have no interest in them nor 
do I know anybody connected with them) 
which will add to the health and proper 
sanitary effects of various plants through- 
out the United States where human labor 
could not possibly be introduced without 
great danger to life, and that is funda- 
mental. I could illustrate in a dozen 
ways many plants that I have visited 
where the use of the machine, if they 
are painted and cleaned up at all, is 
absolutely essential, else they must go on 
and retain their unhealthy and unin- 
viting appearance and be a constant men- 
ace to the health and to the safety of the 
workmen employed in these plants. 

In conclusion, your committee desires 
to express its sincere gratitude for the 
general co-operation extended by the va- 
rious paint clubs through their legislative 
committees, 

The recommendation previously made 
that our local clubs give authority to the 
chairmen of their legislative committees 
to co-operate with the central committee 
is renewed. The plan has worked very 
well, and is largely responsible for the 


success of our efforts iduring the past 
year. 
And renewed with a great deal of 


pleasure because the plan has worked so 
splendidly and the response has been so 
genuine that I believe we have made a 
long step forward in interesting every 
local organization in the United States in 
that which is a serious matter to the 
industry as a whole. 

We are particularly grateful to W. H. 
Crawford, chairman of the manufacturers’ 
committee, and M. Q. MacDonald, of the 
unfair competition bureau, for the help 
given us. 
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Your chairman takes advantage of the 
opportunity to express his appreciation of 
the splendid service rendered by William 
J. Pitt, vice-chairman of the committee. 
His response to every request made in the 
committee’s interest was generous and 
spontaneous, and for that reason I deem 
it worthy of special note. 

A financial report is herewith attached, 
and in view of the anticipated legislative 
activity during the coming year, we rec- 
ommend that each association authorize 
its board of directors to appropriate the 
sum of $500 toward a fund of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for the payment of such ex- 
penses as may occur, and for that pur- 
pose we suggest that appropriate action 
be taken by each association. 

The total expenditures the past year 
has been $1,576.32, as contrasted with the 
many thousands that we were obliged to 
spend years ago. 

I may say before I sit down that since 
this report was prepared and presented I 
understand there has been an amalgama- 
tion of two of the organizations to whom 
this report is addressed, so that I hope 
that that single organization will now 
understand that we are asking that it 
serve at least in this manner in a dual ca- 
pacity. 

I want to thank, Mr. President, your- 
self and your fellow officers and all of the 
members of the industry for the very 
splendid and helpful spirit of co-operation 
that has been manifested toward your 
chairman, and I bespeak for my succes- 
sor, whoever he may be, that same atti- 
tude. There is nothing that has been 
more encouraging, nothing that has been 
more inspirational, than the fine sense 
of responsibility that each has seen to 
accept and the generous attitude of help- 
fulness everywhere exhibited. 





President Robinette: Mr. Somers, I am sure that I can say to you on behalf of 
the members of this association that we are extremely grateful and appreciative for 


the work that your committee has done. 


the efforts of Mr. Pitt, the vice-chairman, and all of your associates. 


We appreciate your efforts as chairman, 
We are very 


grateful, indeed, for this very fine work that you have done during the past year. 
Mr. Horgan, I will ask you what action the board of directors have taken with 


reference to this report. 
General Manager Horgan: The board 
accompanying recommendations, and 


voted special ’ ) 
Vice-Chairman Pitt and their associates in connection with this work. 


of directors approved this report with ‘its 
thanks to Chairman Somers, 
As pointed 


out by Mr. Somers, in view of the consolidation of’ the two manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, a slight readjustment will be in order insofar as the desired appropriation is 


concerned. 


Previously the three associations divided the expense of $1,500, $500 each. 


The new association, the American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
has already gone on record as being willing to assume one-half of this expense the 
coming year, $750; therefore, Mr. President, I assume it would be in order for this 
association to approve an appropriation of $750. 

President Robinette: You have heard the report of the legislative committee, as 


well as the action taken by the board of directors. t 
tion and it seems that our just portion of that would be $750. 


with reference to this report? : 
(It was moved, seconded and carried 


This report calls for an appropria 
What will you do 


that the report be received and filed, and 


that the appropriation of $750 be made out of the treasury of the National Paint, 


Oil and Varnish Association.) 


President Robinette: As our speaker made the suggestion about the corpora- 
tion that he had in mind forming that would have no officers, no by-laws, no con- 
stitution, ete., I had in mind the next subject which we are to take up today, and 
I fear that had he been successful we would have put two of our members out of 


active business, Mr. Cheesman and Mr. Caspar. , 
report as the chairman of the constitution and by-laws committee. 


We will now hear Mr. Cheesman’s 
Mr. Cheesman. 


Revision of Constitution and By-Laws 


Frank P. Cheesman: The committee’s 
name has been changed to the committee 
on simplification, and owing to its prede- 
cessor’s work it has had to do consider- 
able work, mainly, however, due to the 
substitution of a general manager in place 
of a secretary, and the substitution of one 
organization in place of two. And I think 
that your chairman of this committee is 
to be complimented as he has succeeded 
in making one blade of grass grow where 
two formerly grew. And it was no fault 
of his that he was put in charge of that 
blade of grass. 

I am going to make this just as short as 
I can with the help and co-operation of 
Mr. Caspar who, because he is in the 
glass business, thinks that he is chairman 
of the knockers committee and breaks 
things in the interest of trade. 


Changes in Constitution 


There are two small changes in the 
“preamble.’’ The “‘preamble’’ now states, 
“these United States and Canada.” As 
was pointed out, “these Canada’ doesn’t 
sound very well, so we have made it ‘‘the 
United States and Dominion of Canada.” 
That is the only change there. 

In the constitution, article I, there is a 
slight change made, but nothing of mo- 
ment, merely in the phraseology of it, so 
unless I am requested to do so, I won't 
read these minor changes, but hit the 
high spots. 

In article III, section 2, under the head- 
ing of ‘‘President,’’ it has been simplified 
to read from eight lines down to three. 
We had such a long president this year 
we have concluded to have a shorter one 
next year. It now reads: 

The president shall be elected from either 
club membership or individual membership of 
the association and shall be ineligible for 
re-election as president within a period of 
five years. 

That is all we say about the president. 

In section 3 of the original article III, 
“Retiring President” has been eliminated 
and placed in another part of the con- 


stitution. 
Section IV, covering the “Zones” has 
been made a special section in another 


part of the constitution. 

The new section 3 under the heading of 
“Vice-Presidents” : 

Five (5) vice-presidents shall be elected either 
from club membership or individual member- 
ship of the association, one in each of the 
five (5) zones as designated in article V of 
the constitution. 

That is only a slight change there. 

Section 5 and 6 of the old constitution 
have been renumbered 4 and 5. 

And in paragraph “b” of section 6, a 
change was made, owing to the consoli- 
dation of the other two organizations, and 
it now reads (section 6 being re-num- 
bered 5): 

The president shall invite the president of 
the American Paint and Varnish Manufac~ 
turers’ Association to attend all regular meet- 
ings of the executive ocmmittee jn an advisory 
capacity. 

Section 7 
tion 6. 

Present section 8 becomes section 7, to 
read as follows: 

Election and Terms of Office: The officers, 
incoming member of the executive committee 
and the incoming members of the board of 
directors shall be elected by ballot at the last 
session of the annual convention in accordance 
with article XIII of the by-laws. Those re- 


has been re-numbered sec- 





ceiving a majority of the votes cast shall be 
declared elected. They shall enter upon their 
duties at the close of said meeting, and shall 
serve until their successors are elected. 


Section 8 (old section 9) under the 
heading of “Secretary” had to be elimi- 
nated entirely and a new section inserted 
under the heading of section 8, which 
reads: 

Section 8. General Manager: The execu- 
tive committee shall engage the services of a 
general manager for a period not to exceed 
three years. The compensation of the general 
manager shall be arranged and approved by 
the executive committee. An office for the 
general manager shall be maintained at such 
place, with such help and operating expense 
as the executive committee may direct. 

Old section 10 becomes new section 9, 
changed to read as follows: 

Section 9. Presiding Officer: In case of the 
inability of the president to preside at any 
meeting, the executive committee shall select 
the presiding officer by a majority vote of the 
votes cast. 

Article 4, section 1, has been eliminated 
and a new section written, entitled 
“Duties of the President”: 

It shall be the duty of the president to pre- 
side at all meetings of the association, to 
make such appointments as are provided in 
article V of the by-laws. also those required 
by action of the association. He shall present 
at the first session of the annual convention a 
report upon the affairs of the association, to- 
gether with such matters and recommendations 
as he may deem of interest. He shall see that 
each club belonging to the association is 
visited annually either by himself or the vice- 
president of the zone in which each club is 
located. He shall perform such other execu- 
tive duties as the board of directors of the 
association may require. 

Section 2 has been replaced_by a new 
section 2, “Duties of the Vice-Presi- 
dents’’: 

The vice-presidents shall perform such 
duties as may be delegated to them by the 
executive committee, or the board of directors. 

At the request of the president it ghall be 
the duty of the vice-president of each zone 
officially to visit any club in his zone. 

The present section 3 is eliminated and 
a new section 3 written, “Duties of the 
Treasurer”: 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
provide for the receipt of all moneys due the 
association, and to disburse the same by 
voucher after the signed approval of the in- 
debtedness by the general manager, or his 
authorized representatives. 

He shall provide for accurate account of all 
receipts and disbursements and shall submit 
a financial statement and operating statement 
covering the period from the last financial 
statement to the last day of September. This 
report to be audited and certified by a certified 
public accountant and submitted to the board 
of directors at its annual meeting and by 
them presented to the annual convention. He 
shall also submit to the general manager, 
thirty (30) days before the annual convention, 
a complete list of the clubs holding member- 
ship in the association with the number of 
their members and a list of the individual 
members, in good standing on his books, which 
list shall be the basis of representation at 
the annual convention. He shall also furnish 
a complete list of all delinquents. He shall 
also furnish to the executive committee within 
sixty (60) days after the annual convention 
a detailed budget of the estimated receipts 
and expenditures tor the fiscal year, 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer to ren- 
der bills to local clubs for new members 
elected to the clubs, and also bills for new 
individual members, as soon as he is notified 
by the general manager of such election in 
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acordince with article II, sections 2 and 3, 
of the by-laws. 

A new section 4 has been written which 
takes the place of the previous section 5. 
The only change, however, has been 
made in the last paragraph where it was 
taken out, reading, ‘The executive com- 
mittee shall decide at least four months 
before the annual convention the time 
and place where the annual convention 
Shall be he'd,” as a new committee has 
been authorized, entitled ‘‘The Time and 
Place Committee,” the executive commit- 
tee have nothing more to do with that. 
Therefore, that paragraph is taken out 
and a new paragraph inserted in its place 
under the heading of “Bond”: 

The association shall provide indemnity 
bonds for the treasurer and such employees 
as the executive committee may direct. The 
executive committee shall designate the 
amount of the bonds; this bonding expense 
to be paid by the association. 

A new section 6, which will be num- 
bered section 5, instead of 6, takes the 
place of the old section 6: 

New Section 6. Duties of the General Man- 
ager: The general manager shall perform such 
duties as may be delegated to him by the exec- 
utive committee in the interest of ‘the associa- 
tion and the general interest of the industry. 

It shall be the duty of the general manager 
to provide minutes of all meetings of the asso- 
ciation, to preserve all the records belonging to 
the association, and to perform such other 
duties incident to his oftice as may not be 
otherwise provided for. It shall be his duty to 
submit at the first business session of the an- 
nual convention a report upon the work accom- 
plished during the year. 

It shall be his duty to approve or provide for 
the approval for payment all proper expendi- 
tures of the association as provided for in the 
budget adopted by the executive committee. He 
shall report to the chairman of the membership 
committee all applications for membership, and 
shall notify the treasurer, and new members of 
the final election to membership of the appli- 
cant, and further, shall notify the treasurer of 
the names and addresses of all members elect- 
ed to membership in local clubs as soon as he 
receives such notice from local club secretaries. 

It shall be the duty of the general manager 
to remit to the treasurer monthly all funds re- 
ceived by the general manager's office, and to 
collect and account for all funds received in 
the trade-mark bureau as provided for in article 
VIII of the by-laws and to secure a receipt 
from the treasurer for,such remittances. 

New article V is under the head of 
“Zone Classifications’ and describes the 
zones. No change has been made in them. 
It is simply a transfer from another por- 
tion of the constitution. 

New article VI is entitled, ‘‘Vacancies 
in Offices.”” This is an entirely new ar- 
ticle: 

Section 1. President: In the event of the 
office of the president being declared vacant by 
action of the executive committee, the vice- 
president representing the zone from which the 
president was elected shall act as president 
until a successor is elected. He shall within 
thirty (30) days call either a special meeting 
or for a mail vote of the board of directors to 
elect from the vice-presidents a president to 
serve for the balance of the term and elect a 
vice-president to succeed the vice-president 
elected to the presidency. 

Section 2. Vice-Presidents: In the event of 
the office of a vice-president being declared 
vacant by action of the executive committee, a 
successor shall be elected from the same zone 
within thirty (30) days by a majority vote of 
all votes cast by the executive committee 

Section 3. Executive Committee: All other 
offices in the executive committee (except that 
of the immediate past president and except 
those designated in sections 1 and 2 of the 
article) which have been declared vacant by 
the action of the executive committee, shall be 
filled for the unexpired term by the election of 
a successor within thirty (30) days by a ma- 
jority vote of all votes cast by the executive 
committee 

Section 4 Board of Directors: Upon declar- 
ation of the executive committee of a vacancy 
on the board of directors, said vacancy shall be 
filled for the unexpired term by requesting the 





club no longer represented on the board to 
submit to the executive committee within sixty 
(60) days the name of a member in good stand- 
ing for election to the board of directors; said 


vacancy to be filled by a majority vote of all 
votes cast by the executive committee 

If the club fails t submit a name within 
sixty (60) days, the executive committee shall 
have the power to fill the vacancy from the 
membership of said club. 

The present Article V becomes Article 
VII, “‘Meetings’’: 

Section 1. Date: The association shall hold 
annual conventions during the third week of 
October subject to change of date as provided 


in section 2 of this article 


Section 2. Time and Place of Annual Con- 
ventions: The time and place of the annu: on- 
vention of this association shall be determined 
by a joint committee consisting of the presi- 
dent and two members of this assvciation and 


the president and two members of the Amer- 
ican Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The pres‘'dent of this association shall 
be chairman of this committee This commit- 
tee may change the date of the annual con- 
vention if in their judgment such change is of 
benefit to the association and provided that the 
annual convention be held within twenty (20) 
days of the date specified in section 1 uf this 
article. Notice of time and place o annua! 
convention shall be sent to the secretaries of 
all clubs, individual members and trade papers 
at least two months prior to the date of the 
annual convention 

The present sections 3, 4 and 5 of old 
article V to become sections 3, 4 and 5 of 
the new article VII. 

Present article VI to become new article 
VIII, changed to read as follows: 

Amendments. This constitution may be 
amended or revised at any annual convention 















of the association by an affirmative vote of 
not less than three-fourths of the voting power 
present as provided in article III, section 5, 
of the by-laws. However, no such amendment 
or revision shall be considered unless the same 
has been first submitted to the committee on 
eonstitution and by-laws.in writing, who shal! 
present it with their recommendation to the 
board of directers, and by them presented with 


their recomme! 
regular session prior to the session at which 
final vote is taken 


tion to the association at 





Changes in By-Laws 


These are the changes in the constitu- 
tion. Following are the changes in the 
by-laws. 

Article II, section 6, has been changed 
to read: 


Section 6 Expulsion: The executive come 
mittee, at its discretion may declare forfeited 
any club or individual membership for good 
and sufficient reason, or for non-payment of 
dues that may be in arrears six (6) months 


Article III. The present section 5, first 
paragraph, changed to read as follows :— 
n 5 Voting Powe) At all meetings 
of the association a properly approved motion 
or resolution, except amendments to the con- 


Sec 
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stitution and by-laws, may be adopted by a 
majority vote of the members of the associa- 
tion present. 

Article IV. Voting by Mail. 

Section 1 executive Committee: When nee- 
essary, the executive committee shall vote by 
mail on questions presented by the president 
and a majority of the votes received within 
twenty (20) days shall be decisive 

Section 2. Board of Directors: The board of 
directors shall vote by mail on questions pre- 
sented by the president or executive commit- ; ; 
tee, through the general manager, which are ©! the Constitution. | 
not deemed of sufficient importance to call a The other sections are renumbered to 
special meeting of the ‘board: a majority agree with the new number.ng. 6 
of the votes received within fifteen (15) days Article IX of the present by-laws ae 
shall be decisive, ‘ omitted and a new article IX which will 

Section 3. Members: Questions which, in be renumbered article VIII and the head- 
the judgment of the executive committee, or ing “Expenses of Officers” : 
the board of directors, are of sufficient ‘im- As authorized by the executive committe: 
portance for the consideration of the asso- in accordance with article IV, section 4, of 
ciation, and not important enough for a specia] the constitution, the necessary expenses of the 
meeting, shall be voted upon by mail. to President or duly accredited agent, delegate 
the general manager, and a majority of the Or representative, and general manager, shall 
votes received within thirty (30) days from the »e¢ paid from the funds of the association. 
membership of the association shall be de- Old article XII, which covered the 
cisive. Each member of the association in “Quorum,” has been renumbered Article 
good standing, whether a club member or an XI anda new section 1 written: 
individual member is entitled to one vote. Section 1. Meetings: A majority of the dele- 

Article V has been eliminated and gates, as provided for in article III, section 1, 
placed in another part of the by-laws, and of the by-laws, shall constitute a quorum for 
a new article V has been substituted un- the transaction of business at any meeting of 
der the heading of “Committees.” The the association. 
change in this article is, first, in the sec- Old article XV has been renumbered 
ond paragraph under “The Arbitration artic'e XIV, and changed to read as 
Committee”; now reads: follows: 

Section 1. These by-laws may be amended 
or revised at any annual convention of the 
association by an affirmative vote of not less 
than two-thirds of the voting power present 
as provided in article III, section 5, of the 
by-laws However, no such amendment or 
Daf istri .  dlaceecce aries revision shall be considered unless the same 
oO from their respective mem- has been first submitted to the committee on 

The third paragraph of article V, which {onstitution and by-laws in ae acer wae 
is the auditing committee, is cancelled shall present it with their recom ment ation to 
entirely. as that is take . < the board of directors, and by them presented 

ae ee lat Is taken care of by a _ with their recommendation to the association 
certified accountant, a paid auditor. at a regular session prior to the session at 

The only other change in the commit- which final vote is taken. 


tees is the change of the name of the 
transportation and classification comm.t- 
tee to traffic committee. 

In section 4, the previous section 5 has 
been added to section 4, with no change 
otherwise. 

New section 5: 

Annual Committee of Time and Place: The 
president shall appoint a committee known as 
the anuual convention committee on time and 


place in accordance with article VII, section 2 


. ». . to be composed of two ex-presidents 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, Inc., two members to be appointed by 
the president of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and by 
the president of the National Association of 


Mr. Cheesman: I move the adoption of these changes and amendments to our 
constitution and by-laws and would ask that the report of the board of directors be 
read on this subject. 

President Robinette: You have heard the reading of the report and the motion 
and that report be adopted. Is there a second to that motion? 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

President Robinette: Mr. Horgan. what was the action of the board of directors? 

General Manager Horgan: The board of directors discussed a great many of 
these changes in much detail yesterday and finally approved the report as read to 
you this morning and referred it to the convention for action. 

President Robinette: You have heard the motion which has been seconded, also 
the action of the board of directors. Are there any remarks? If not, all in favor 
of the motion please signify in the usual manner; those opposed. The motion is 
earried and it is so ordered. 

(Announcement was made with reference to exchange of tickets fur banquet 
Friday evening. ) 

President Robinette: This brings us up to the report of the flax development 
committee, C. T. Nolan, chairman. 

(Mr. Nolan presented the following report): 


Report of Committee on Flax Development 


As _ heretofore the work of the several of the State of North Dakota for the 
flax development committees is carried on first time in at least two decades. Min- 
through the executive committee com- nesota could not have done this fifteen 
posed of members of each of the former. years ago, for then even the new lands 
The purpose of the flax development com- were failing badly because of diseases ac- 
mittee, as is generally understood, is to cumulated in the flaxseed and the soils. 


improve and to enlarge the production in ‘4 
the United States that the industries con- Work Must Be Continuous 
From the agronomic and general agri- 


suming linseed oil may have a dependable 
supply of the raw material from domes- : 

tec source. It is not to be expected nor cultural standpoint, | flaxseed research 
may it be regarded as desirable that our WOrk must continue indefinitely, as must 
linseed oil requirements be met in full ® 8° changes be m ide in flaxseed farming 
by domestic producers of flaxseed. Ob- Methods as experiences develop. Your 
viously the interest is of linseed 9il con- COMmittee has maintained close contact 
sumers in our country may best be pro- With the officials of the agricultural col- 
tected in the long run if our annual do- 
mestic production of flaxseed may be 
somewhat less than the total domestic 
consuming requirements. Such situation 
will tend to make flaxseed growing profit- 
able to our farmers 

It may be wll to here repeat our state- 
ments of the past that the functions of 
the flax development committee are to 
have a close relationship existing between 
the consumers of I nseed oil and the Amer- 
ican flaxseed producers through the _ offi- 
cials of State agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. For continuing and 
increasing success of flax development 
committee work and to make it effective 
that relationship must have re-enforce- 
ment of utmost confidence of the flaxseed 
farmers and the agricultural coll and 
experiment station officials in the com- 
mittee representing the industries con- 
suming linseed oil as also the industry 
manufacturing linseed oil. Not only 
finane’al support. but other manner of 
support and service must be rendered by 
the flax development committee to the 
agricultural institutions of the several 
Northwestern States and, indirectly, to 
the flaxseed producers. 

The area sown with flaxseed in the 
Tnited States this vear, 2.842,000 acres, 
is 5.7 pereent less than 1925. The pro- 
duction indicated on September 1, 1926, 
as 19,100,000 bushels, is 13.4 percent less 
than the production in 1925. 


Weather Conditions Unfavorable 


From beginning to end of this crop sea- 
son in the Northwest, the weather condi- 
tions have been so extremely variable as 
to produce unfavorable results in the leges through 
production of grains and flaxseed in quite quent visits to them It has beer 2x 
all sections of that district and in some tremely gratifying to observe the weaveun 
sect'ons of large area, crops were but lit- of research work to improve wilt resist- 
tle short of complete failure. The UN- ance and other characteristics of strains 
toward conditions not only affecting the of flaxseed. The experiment stations have 
growing. harvesting and threshing of particularly exerted effort to produce and 
grain and seed crops, but particularly in Qq'stribute the best types for seed produc- 
the case of flaxseed, cold, dry weather in tion on both old and new lands An 
May and June created a soil condition important objective is to aid rrowers in 
that prevented much sowing, and either optaining flaxseed of the proper kind for 
failure or serious delay in the germina- cowing in d_-fferent districts, having dif- 
ton of sown seed. There followed then ferent climatic and soil conditions © his 
long periods of extreme heat, drought year North Dakota station distributed a 
and, ee Menor aig eos im the har- Gonsiderable amount of a new kind of 
vesting and threshing perioa, wi resist seer f larger see size ¢ 

The best fields of flaxseed in Minnesota oka Tieek amaiitne.” Veen 
and North Dakota are in the Red River jec< has been made in the development 
valley. In 1925 the eastern third of of strains that are not only wilt resistant 
North Dakota produced more than one- jut highly rust resistant, and at the same 
half of the flaxseed crop of that State. time capable of larg fields of seed and 
This is true to an even greater extent straw. something that has long been de- 
in 1926. : sired by the farmer. 

It is interesting to note that the govern- jet eee 
ment estimate of September 1, 1926, of , Those engaged in industry directly and 
flaxseed production in North Dakota is indirectly consuming linseed 0.1] recognize 
about 700.000 bushels less than the five- the fact that flaxseed development work 
vear average, yet the whole southern and must be carried on indefinitely. 















C. T. Nolan 


Chairman on Flax Development 


correspondence and _ fre- 






















much of the western portion of that State The problem of the flax development 
s almost without crops at the end of this committee is to secure contributions in 
season the necessary amount essential to the oil 


Evidence of the results of flaxseed consumers’ interests and absolutely re- 
research and experimental work in the quired to support the agricultural colleges 
States of Minnesota and North Dakota is and experiment stations in research and 
afforded in that the crop of Minnesota co-operative work that they may conduct 
for 1926 is estimated at 7,892 000 bushels, in the promotion and improvement of flax- 


thus surpassing the flaxseed production seed production in the United States, 
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The committee expresses its apprecia- 
tcon to the loyal subscribers who regu- 
larly have contributed to its support, and 
also to those new subscribers who for the 
first time this year supported the com- 
mittee’s activ.ties. There are still many 
benefiting by this committee’s work who 
we would like to see contribute to its 
support. 

That in a sense is the report. I made 
quite lengthy extemporaneous remarks 
before the meet.ng the other day about 
economics and supply and demand and 
conditions in the linseed oil industry, and 
if that will be of interest, I will repeat it. 

Pres:dent Robinette: Do you want to 


hear his remarks along this line? 


Comment by Mr. Nolan 


Mr. Nolan: I stated that obviously the 
interests of linseed oil consumers in our 
country may best be protected in the long 
run if our annual domestic production of 
flaxseed is not up to our annual consump- 
tion. There is an economic phase of this 
flaxseed and linseed oil proposition that 
exists. It is untoward, but I have no 
remedy to suggest. The fact is this, that 
unlike a manufacturer of merchandise or 
paint or varnish who may determine his 
cost and then fix his price, the farmer's 
cost of producing anything is wholly and 
totally measured by what his soil and 
land produces. He knows how much it 
costs him to buy seed to put in the 
ground, wheat or barley or anything else, 
how much it costs him per acre to plow, 
but he cannot determine what his cost of 
production is until he knows what his 
production is to be, and there is where he 
is always at a disadvantage and frequent- 
ly a decided disadvantage. 

Now, in that connection, I don’t believe 
we can expect farmers to produce flax- 
seed, which, after all, isn’t the staff of 
life like wheat, unless the farmer may 
make some money. 


The farmer can’t tell us how much he 
has to have or receive for his flaxseed 
when he puts it into the ground and sows 
it, but when he reaps his harvest he 
knows then the relationship of his total 
cost to the price that he is obtaining for 
his product, and if his yield is small 
necessarily his cost is very much higher. 

In that connection I think all of us lin- 
seed oil buyers—I happen to be one, buy- 
ing for a corporation—are rather too prone 
to try to beat the linseed oil game. We 
just like to clip off that tenth of a cent a 
pound or two-tenths of a cent a pound. 
It is more a desire to buy it cheaper than 
our competitor than to buy it cheaply 
from the producer, but the producer suf- 
fers in the first instance, and in the last 
instance the buyer is going to suffer. If 
we don't pay the American farmer to 
produce flaxseed, he is not going to pro- 
duce it indefinitely. 

Now, another sentence from the report 
—not only financial support but other 
means of support and service must be 
rendered by the flax development commit- 
tee to the agricultural institutions of the 
several States. I will quote just a sen- 
tence in a letter dated October 4 from the 
Northwest to me: 

I have thought for sometime that we should 
make a thorough investigation of recent changes 
that have come about in flax production. I 
will be interested to receive from you, the 
chairman of our committee, any current infor- 
mation regarding the general economic situa- 
tion with reference to flaxseed 

That is some of the service that our 
committee is called upon to render, and it 
is a pretty difficult one, because we must 
be conservative and at the same time take 
cneé ces, 
= gentlemen, on September 23, at 
the request of the editor of the conven- 
tion daily, I, ike many of the rest of you, 
made response to a request from shim to 
have something to say for his publication, 
and I believe in this instance it may In- 
terest you to listén to the reading of this 
reference to the past. It is addressed to 
the convention daily on September 23: 

The vear 1926 has been a period of moderate 
fluctuations in linseed oil prices and the high 
and low for the year have remained within 
narrow compass. This may well have been ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the linseed oil con- 








sumers 

The record large crop of flaxseed produced 
in Argentina in 1925, and exporting from that 
country since January 1, 1926, and along with 
it, the 1 ) flaxseed production of North Amer- 
ica, effected a notable stabilization of not only 
the flaxseed markets, but more especially the 
linseed oil market prices throughout th‘s year 
thus far. This is evidenced in the following: 

The difference between the highest and lowest 
quoted prices for raw linseed oil in cooperage 
is has been for the past six years: 





carloa 


——Difference ~ 
Per Per 
pound. gallon. 
$0.018 
045 
.039 
049 
-034 
.031 





In India the 1925-1926 crop of flaxseed yielded 
very poorly from the good sized area sown last 
autumn and in consequence the supply of flax- 
seed from that source to the European markets 
has been small. The low yield per acre re- 
sulted from unfavorable weather conditions. 
(That, gentlemen, is a statement to the effect 
that vou ean have unfavorable conditions for 
the production of flaxseed in other parts of 
the world than in the United States.) 

Notwithstanding unofficial reports of a good- 
sized production in Russia last autumn, the 
exportation of flaxseed from Russia to western 
Europe during the past twelve months has been 
negligible and even smaller than during the 
precel.ng twelve months, 

In Europe the relative supply of certain other 
vegetable oils to that of supply of linseed oil, 
and with price adjustments admitting, a sub- 
stitution of linseed oil for the other certain 
vegetable oils, particularly in the manufacture 
of soap, has obtained. That condition has pre- 
vailed most of this year increasing the con- 











sumption of linseed @i]l, and ha g the effect 
of preventing lower linseed oil prices, as also 
preventing higher prices for some of the other, 
ve table oils; it still obtains, but there are 
appearances of its diminishing with freer supply 
of raw materials for soya, coconut and other 
oils at hand or in prospect from large new 
crops than last year’s 


\ year ago I presumed to comment be- 
fore the convention about a very moot 
question. There were some of us who be- 
ieved that we foresaw a lower level of 
value because of the then very promis- 
ing outlook of a decidedly greater supply 
of flaxseed or linseed in the world than 
we had probably ever had before. There 
were others who didn’t accept that view, 








| 
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GILLESPIE’S - 


CHINA WOOD OIL 


IS 


STANDARD 


FOR 


PURITY and QUALITY 





LARGEST IMPORTERS AND SHIPPERS 


WOOD OIL 


AND 


VARNISH GUMS 





We Operate Our Own Branch Houses in Primary Markets 
HANKOW, CHINA 
KINSHASA, BELGIAN CONGO 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 


L. C. GILLESPIE & SONS 


6 and 8 FLETCHER STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


At the Convention — J.T. GILLESPIE — F. W. BURNSIDE 
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NP. & oA 
Rosgers-Pyatt Shellac Co. 


81 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CALCUTTA LONDON PARIS 


Largest Importers 


Gum Shellac and Mica 


—AND— 


Manufacturers 


Bleached Shellac Shellac Varnishes 


We are the only Shellac Importers 
who collect Sticklac in India and 
convert Sticklac into Seedlac in our 
own Indian factories. By operating 
our own factories we assure uniform 
quality in our various and well 
known Shellac Brands— D. C., 
V.S.0O., Diamond I down to T. N. 


CHICAGO BOSTON JERSEY CITY SOMERSET SAN FRANCISCO 


AT THE CONVENTION 
John T. Gillespie James W. Byrnes Paul Dean’ L.R. van Allen Louis Rupprecht 


R. P. S. CO. 
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thopone and Zinc Oxide 
HEADQUARTERS 


Now that you are back at your desk from the Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association Convention at Washington last 
week, we extend our welcome to you and hope you en- 
joyed every minute of the Convention. 


The discussions on the floor doubtless raised some questions 
in your mind. If there is any information we can give 
you on your pigment problems—and specifically about 
our famous GRASSELLI WHITE and our equally well 
known Zinc Oxides—‘‘Snow Cap” and ‘‘ Tomahawk ”’ 
Brands-—— we are at your service. 


Please feel entirely free to call upon us — we are here to 
serve you. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Established 1839 CLEVELAND 





BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


‘Snow Cap”’ Zinc Oxide Albany Chicago New Haven Philadelphia 
‘Tomahawk’? Zinc Oxide Birmingham Cincinaati New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit New York St. Louis 


Grasselli White Lithopone Brooklyn Milwaukee Paterson St. Paul 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


CA Standard Held High for §7 ‘Years 














fearing the possibility of disappointment, 
injury to the crops, particularly in the 
Argentine, 

Well, I think fortunately for a great 
many of us, certainly for this individual, 
that supply did come along, and very 
bountifully. It took time to bring about 
the effect of that big Argentine crop, but 
we got it. 

At that time I took the trouble to pre- 
sent and recite quite a number of statis- 
tical figures, going back over several 
years, to show that when there was seem- 
ingly a good crop prospect in the Argen- 
tine and in North America, we had come 
through with average promise, about the 
end of August or early September, unless 
she was absolutely devoid of supply of 
linseed, Europe just shut off buying for 
quite a while and waited for the new 
crops to come along. That has been the 
history of linseed buying for Europeans, 
and last year proved no exception to that. 
_ From August 1 to the end of December 
in 1924, this country received from Argen- 
tine shipments of about five hundred thou- 
sand ‘bushels. That was because we had 
a more promising and, in fact, an actually 
—— supply from a domestie source that 
all. 

Last year I presumed, if you will 
pardon me for saying this, to say that I 
believed North America would require, 
August to December of 1925, twelve to 
fifteen times the quantity of flaxseed that 
Argentina shipped te us and that we re- 
quired of Argentina the same five months 
of the year previous. The truth is that 


Linseed Oil Statistics 


1921 
Stocks, September 
Production, Oct., Nov., 
Imports, Oct., Nov., Dec 











Total Oe 
Less stocks, Dec. 31 
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9,280,160 








Argentina did ship to us last year fifteen 
times the quantity that it shipped to us 
the year before from August to December, 
inclusive. Europe stood off. Then dur- 
ing the first several months of this year, 
Europe absorbed very heavy shipments 
from the Argentine. 

This year, the situation differs only in 
that we have before us the question, 
which cannot be decided or solved today, 
of the outcome of the next Argentine crop. 
The question of demand, that is, the cur- 
rent supply, as compared to the probable 
or current demand or near! mand, is 
not one of serious questio e supply 
is reasonably adequate. ‘\iiec demand is 
somewhat diminishing, certainly in Eu- 
rope, as a result of conditions developing 
which I referred to in this letter that I 
wrote to the convention daily. 

So I believe that what we should do 
in this country is to consider the develop- 
ments that may arise in the next six 
weeks or two months, but also, and more 
important, to consider the fact that we 
must always have for our industries a 
domestic source of supply of flaxseed to 
make linseed oil or suffer the conse- 
quences, and they will certainly be very 
unfavorable and untoward for our in- 
dustry. 

So I hope and believe that we may find 
some way, and possibly the necessity 
even, of buying a considerable part of this 
northwestern small crop this year from 
our farmers and paying them the sort of 
price that will not cause them to be 








wholly dissatisfied with their efforts. 

Thank you. 

——— —-Gallons - + - - 
1922 1923. 1924. 1925. 
9,204,786 12,220,438 7,569,771 11,524,879 
21,167,065 22,074,637 28,260,485 18 


21,210 


466 


478,160 74,723 


3 1,369, 403 


12,995,289 





20,086, 089 


21,374,114 











Consumption, Oct., Nov., Dec....... ieee SE a a 
Increase Increase Increase Decrease 
24.4% 7% 97% 6.93% 
over 1921. over 1922. over 1923. under 1924. 
NOE ccccxeunareceeweiwixgevewss 91,646 92,117 88,766 56,954 71,281 
Stocks, December 31, 1921...........- 3.405 69,142 
Production, Jan., Feb., March........ 20,696,449 v7. 734 30,075, 762 
Imports, Jan. Feb. March............ a 26,897 €91.002 
TORGD kc dive bees seesesbiecseuesssrese 7 39,2 1,238 é 36,699,920 45,035,909 
Less stocks, March 3i........+s+eseees 20,700,310 9,550,571 11,701,822 20,151,498 
Consumption, Jan., Feb., March.... 18,500,928 22.0384.538 24,998,098 24,884,411 21,879,987 
Increase Increase Decrease Decrease 
19.1% 13.5% AN 12.07% 
over 1922. over 1923. under 1924. under 1925. 
PRRDOTES kince vi. css cssccnncreccsvene 83,794 107,652 87,191 90,886 64,194 
Stocks, March 81.....cccccccsccccsscce 20,700,310 11,701,822 20,151,498 25,389,492 
Production, April, May, June........ 9,379,827 23,491 22,663,938 7 


Imports, April, May, 


Total 
Less stocks June 30 


Consumption, April, May, June..... 26,198, 856 














102,67: 817,190 


36,791,464 ? 43,632, 46,121,949 
10, 860.436 9,916,27 16,918,409 17,140,873 





25,931,028 25,379,817 









26,714,217 =29.981,076 
Decrease Decrease Increase Increase 
1% 2.1% 5.25% 8.49% 
under 1922. under 1 over 1924. over 1925 
TERPOrtS .cccccccccsccscccccccscccces 110,108 79,221 76,945 84,335 
Stocks, JumMe BO. .cccccccccesvecscscces 10,860,436 9,916,271 16,918,400 
Production, July, Aug., Sept......... 20,609,126 18,6 8 19,507,507 
Imports, July, Aug., Sept...........- 2,174, 1,6 2 5 5 


















OAS 46:6. 66:00.6.0000646 66 ss 0dd 50560088 30,396, 364 30,180,101 36,484,151 
Less stocks, Sept. 30...........+s0¢- 9,204,786 7,569,771 . 
Consumption, July, Aug., Sept...... 21,192,078 21,423,846 22,610,330 
Increase Inc ; “ 
1.1% 5.5% 10.4% 
over 1922. over 1923. 
TREPOTES cs cccsccccsecccececcecncceses 104,153 95,255 94,857 


12 months’ consumption— 





Th DAIROED cc cccccccesessccscsosese 

Hep DUBMOID coco cceseccecccssccccces 

Crop 1921-22 
BOTOR ceccccccccvssceccecessseccsercee 1,108,000 
Production, bushels .......+++-+++++«: 8,029,000 10,2 


Less sowing supply 

For consumption, bush 

Quantity of flaxseed crushed in the 
U. S. A. of domestic and foreign 





OTIMIN .cccccccecccccccccesscesoocecs 23,275,994 


Comment by Mr. Cornish 


Mr. Cornish: I know of no reason why 
my personal relationship to Mr. Nolan 
shoula prevent the man who perhaps 
knows as much as anyone about the work 
of the flax development committee to com- 
ment br.efly thereon. 

Of course, it is in the nature of a joke 
to me to see nearly all of the manufac- 
turers of the better paints in the United 
States come to New York and call upon 
the president of the National Lead Com- 
pany to pay their respects, and so forth, 
but spend the'r time in Mr. Nolan’s office. 
I recognize why. 

I may, perhaps, show a little bit of the 
importance of the work that Mr. Nolan 
and his associates are doing by saying 
that I think the National Lead Company 
has saved from three hundred to four 
hundred thousand dollars in the last year 
or so by reason of the attention to busi- 
ness which Mr. Nolan has given. You 
see, that is important. 

There is not a man in the United 
States, in my opinion, who knows better 
than Mr. Nolan all of the deta.|Is of flax 
development, the acreage given over to 
flax, the condition of crops, not only in 
the United States and Canada, but in 
India and the Argentine, the market for 
oil cake and everything that goes with it, 
the demand for soap, everything that can 
affect the price of it. 

Whenever the government has had any 
serious qcuestion, they sometimes have 
come down and sa‘d, “We want to help 
our farmers. but we don’t care for the oil 
crushers and other big trusts.”” Mr. Nolan 
has been the man who was able to show 
to them that the price of oil necessarily 
limits the price of flaxseed, and if they 








695,000 
7,334,000 





94,362,359 
37,744,944  39.256.088 


98,140,22 





Increase Increase 
9% 5.6% 4% 
over 1922. over 1923. over 1924. 


Increase 








1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25 
2,061,000 3.289.000 


30,173,000 


1,113,009 
5,000 
1,490,009 


8,585,000 











27,673,000 


33,805,786 35,523,213 40,783,250 

attempt to destroy the oil crushers of the 
land, it will react disadvantageously upon 
the farmer. When he has presented that 
argument to senators and congressmen 
and departmental heads in Washington, 
he thas been influential in preventing in- 
jurious, narrow and _ prejudicial legis- 
lataion. 

It may interest you gentlemen to know 
also that there is not an agricultural col- 
lege or department of college in the 
United States who do not welcome a visit 
from Mr. Nolan. Every expert of that 
kind in this land is in touch with him and 
has approved his work and profited by it, 
just as he in turn profits by reason of 
the r friendship. 

On three or four different occasions, 
the paint industry of this country has 
been seriously threatened by a shortage 
of linseed oil or a price so high as to 
encourage all kinds of adulteration of oils 
wh ch come back to injure our business 
and dissatisfy our trade. 

I consider no work that the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association is do- 
ing more advantageous to the industry in 
every way than the work that is being 
done by this flax development committee. 
I thank you! 


Comment by Mr. Daniels 


Mr. Daniels: After a speaker like Mr. 
Cornish, it hardly seems proper for me to 
say anything, but I want to supplement 
what he said about Mr. Nolan. I have 
been associated with Mr. Nolan for eight 
or ten years on this committee, and it is 
astonishing what an influence Mr. Nolan 
has on the flax crop of this country. As 
Mr. Cornish has said, every agricultural 
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college, every man who-has anything to 
do with the rais.ng of flaxseed, is always 
glad to have a call from Mr. Nolan. 

We have a meeting up there in the 
Northwest once every year, an all-day 
meeting, at which we have. professors 
from the agricultural colleges of Minne- 
ota, North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and they are the 
most interesting meeings that I have ever 
attended, because they are constructive. 


President Robinette: 
valuable work Mr. Nolan has done along 
the year before and for many years. 
are doing of a constructive nature that 
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You know, the farmer doesn’t care 
much for raising flaxseed. He got out 
of the habit of it during the war when 
the government said, “Raise wheat and 
more wheat,” and since he has got out of 
the habit of raising flax, it has_been a 
hard struggle to bring it back. But this 
committee has saved the flaxseed crop of 
the United Stataes, and Mr. Nolan 1s the 
man who is responsible for it, as Mr. 
Cornish says. 


I think everyone in this association is appreciative of the 


this line, not this year, but last year and 


It seems to me that there is nothing that we 
is of any greater vital importance to this 


industry than this continuous work in flax development, 
You, of course, all appreciate that to carry on this work and to get results it 


requires financial support. 
tr 





That comes voluntarily from the members of this indus- 
, and I sincerely hope that when requests are made for funds to carry on this 


very valuable work we will loosen up the purse strings and contribute liberally to 


that work. 
Your board of directors approved the 


report of the flax development committee 


and passed it along to the convention as a matter of information. What is your 


action with reference to this report? 


(Upon motion regularly made and seconded, it was voted that the report be 
accepted with the thanks of the association to the committee. ) 


Mr. Cheesman: 


Might I suggest that it might be well to put on the records 


here that we hope that next year Mr. Nolan’s report will be presented to the joint 
associations meeting, where we will be able to have a much larger number and 
thereby avoid the duplication which has necessarily occurred this year between his 
reading his report first to the paint manufacturers and second to this assocition. 
We would get a very much larger crowd by putting it on, as I know it can be done, 


at that joint meeting next year. 


General Manager Horgan: 


I would like to say, for Mr, Cheesman’s information, 


that that very thing was considered by the committee on program this year, and 
your general manager urged that it be done just that way, but some of the other 


members of the committee representing 


the manufacturers’ association felt that 


they certainly wanted Mr. Nolan’s report read to the manufacturers’ group, that 
they were so primarily interested in supporting the activity, and that many of 


these men would not be here for the N. 


the N. P. O. & V. A. on the program committee also felt, 


sessions. The members of 
in view of this important 


r. VU. &_ Vs As 


activity and the needed support from our all-inclusive membership, that it was 


worthy a repetition. 


We have had in mind this year, as you have probably noticed, avoiding dupli- 


cation of these reports. 
but in this particular case, they did feel 
be put before both meetings. 

President Robinette: That brings us 


That is one idea of all this closer co-ordination of program, 


there were good reasons why that should 


to the conclusion of the morning session. 


(The session was adjourned at 12:30 o’clock.) 


Third Session: Thursday Afternoon 


(The meeting was convened at 2 o'clock, Mr. Robinette presiding.) 
(The roll was called by General Manager Horgan, the following being present) : 





Atlanta .cccccscss 1 DAVtON cccscces oo J 
Baltimore ......... 2 Detroit ....cccceee 4 
Birmingham ...... 0 Duluth .ccsccsces 0 
BUOMAlO csccscccsse 1 Ft. Worth....... « 8 
Central New York 0 Golden Gate...... 2 
Charlotte ..ccccess 1 Houston ...... me 
Chattanooga ...... OW Indianapolis ...... 0 
CRIGRGO secccscces be Kansas City..... 2 
Cimeimmati ..cccses 6 Los Angeles....... 1 
Cleveland ......... 17 Louisville ........ 1 
Colorado ...... i 2 MACON .cccccceccss 0 
Columbus ......... 9 Memphis ........+ 1 
Dallas .ccccsccees 1 Miami ......-e+0s- uv 





Milwaukee ........ Ss Puget Sound...... 0 
Minneapolis- Richmond ....... 1 

St. Pad... cs 2 SOCHOSEr oc ccceccs 0 
SE seviscioscas’ ee 4 
Nebraska ......... 0 ee | eer ere 0 
New England...... 14 Savannah ........ 0 
New Orleans...... © SE ckeeadwides 0 
New Tork. ccsccors 30 Terre Haute....... 0 
Oakland .... esses O SOMES 6 scevicvusns 0 
Pensac tacesaea on UGE 6sckincacn 2 
Philadelphia ...... 20 Uta scccvcseweges 0 
Pittsburgh ....... 3 Washington ...... 1 
Portland, Ore...... 0 


President Robinette: Mr. Horgan wants to say a few words. 


General Manager Horgan: The next 


order of business, as you will see by the 


program, is the business promotion. We are reversing the exact order, and we 


are first putting on the Save the Surface 
dated. 


He stayed over at our special request. 
committee has been printed and distributed. 
necessary for me to read it, because it is 


in order that Mr. Ross can be accommo- 
This report of the Save the Surface 
Therefore I assume it will be un- 
informative. It carries no recommenda- 


tions and no resolutions, and the procedure, as you know, on these reports is to 


present them to the convention for their 
approved them. 


approval, the board of directors having 


President Robinette: If it is agreeable, gentlemen, we will pass the actual 


reading of this report. 
(The question was put to a vote and 
(The report of the committee was as 


Report of Committee 


At your convention in Cleveland last 
year the paint industry, taking its cue 
from Secretary Hoover's ‘Simplification 
Plan,” again stepped ahead of other in- 
dustries by adapting the idea of the 
“Elimination of Waste’ to their asso- 
ciational activities. This resulted in a 
move to consolidate as far as practicable 
the various activities carried on by the 
paint and varnish industry to the end 
that economies might be effected, dupli- 
cation of effort eliminated and operating 
efficiency increased. In carrying out this 
reorganization plan, the Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up and the Save the Surface cam- 
paign headquarters have been moved to 
New York city. and placed under the 
supervision of the general manager. Fol- 
lowing the resignation of Arthur M. East, 
business manager of the Save the Surface 
campaign, William R. McComb was ap- 
pointed his successor. 3efore moving 
from Philadelphia to New York all rec- 
ords of the campaign were sorted, and 
much that was obsolete disposed of. 

The office staff has been so reduced and 
so organized that every activity will be 
carried on with the view to economy, and 
yet produce the same results as hereto- 
fore. In the present location the nearness 
to our advertising agéncy, the opportun- 
ity offered for contacting many mag- 
azines, and the other activities of the 
paint industry, as well as being con- 
veniently accessible to the many investors 
who visit New York, gives us confidence 
that we have a great opportunity for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign. 

A year ago the Save the Surface cam- 
paign offered the paint and varnish in- 
dustry a new objective—“Our New Goal 
—tTriple the Industry by 1931,” This was 
accepted by the three associations, and 
later by the International Association og 
Master Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada, and by the 
Paint and Varnish Advertising and 
Sales Managers’ Conference held last 
June in Philadelphia. Advices received 
from the Department of Commerce indi- 
cate that production and sales for 1926 
will exceed those of 1925. This encourages 
us to believe that we should reach our 
objective by 1931. 

On July 6, the Save the Surface execu- 
tive committee held a meeting at Del 
Monte, California, in connection with the 
Western zone convention of the National 
Paint Oil and Varnish Association. This 
meeting, which was attended by a num- 
ber of guests representing far-western 
manufacturers, and at which a compre- 
hensive display of campaign activities 
was made, had as its main purpose the 
giving of a better idea of the campaign, 
its methods and its accomplishments to 
far-western firms. In this it was success- 
ful, if we are to judge by the enthusiastic 
comments of those who attended this 
meeting. 

Your committee feels that every in- 
vestor in the Save the Surface campaign 





We would like your approval] on that by vote. 


carried. ) 
follows) : 


on Save the Surface 


has received a high return on his in- 
vestment. The years of work educating 
owners to a full appreciation of the 
value and services our products render, 
have resulted directly in the sale of a 


large volume of material and have re- 
sulted indirectly in making all selling 


easier. It is the opinion of your com- 
mittee that every dollar spent in sales 
work by the individual manufacturer tw- 
day goes further, perhaps twice as far, 
as that amount of money would go if the 
Save the Surface campaign had not con- 
sistently hammered for eight years on the 
true doctrines of paint and varnish. 
Activities 

To facilitate the work of the execu- 
tive committee, several sub-committees 
were formed so that they might consider 
ideas and details and have closer super- 
vision over the various activities of the 
campaign. The make-up of these com- 
mittees is euch as to give every assur- 
ance that the widely varying interests 
represented in the campaign have at all 
times intelligent consideration. The fol- 
lowing brief reports are from activities 
supervised by these committees. 


National Advertising 


Our advertising has exerted an educa- 
tional influence on the millions of poten- 
tial customers in the paint industry, and 
it is our purpose to prepare the con- 
sumer’s mind to receive the manufactur- 
er’s appeal openmindedly. We are inter- 
preting the slogan so that it is becoming 
a national habit to think in terms of 
surface protection, and the ceonomic 
value of painting and varnishing. Adver- 
tising is carried in the trade papers, and 
is reaching the dealer and distributor, so 
that they, too, are becoming educated to 
the importance of selling surface protec- 
tion and impressing upon their customers 
the value of paints and varnishes. 

That the effectiveness of this advertis- 
ing may continue, an analys has been 
made of the investors, as to the nature 
of their s in the application of 
paint and varnish products. This analysis 
will help us in re-checking our view of the 
market as to its broad division into indus- 
trial, architectural, interior, and exterior 
possibilities. It is our desire to point our 
idvertisements as closely as possible to 
develop the industry broadly in all direc- 
tions, without losing the striking and 
original qualities which have made them 
outstanding. 


Local Sales Drives 


Local paint and varnish dealers are 
co-operating with the Save the Surface 
campaign. Each year many of them use 
our co-operative advertisements in their 
local newspapers. We have fostered the 
plan to the extent that the annual ex- 
penditure in this form of advertising has 
exceeded that spent in national work, 
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This year eight new advertisements were 
constructed, put into mat form and offered 
in our official house organ, “The Save 
the Surface News.” 


Trade-Mark and Slogan 


The slogan is now registered in forty- 
four countries where there is complete 
protection. Application for registration 
has been made in eight other countries. 
Very little opposition has been experi- 
enced by the committee to this registra- 
tion. Some few instances of violation of 
the policy governing the use of the 
slogan, both design and wording, have 
been brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and without exception the firms 
incorrectly using our slogan, very co- 
operatively, discontinued using it. We 
call again to your attention that experts 
have placed a valuation of a. million 
dollars a word on the slogan. It is evi- 
dent therefore that our design and slogan 
should be of great advertising value to 
those who use it in conjunction with 
their own advertising. 


Save the Surface News 


The “Save the Surface News” is the 
house organ of the campaign. The great 
number of direct returns received shows 
conclusively that it is successfully filling 
the gap between our organization and the 
individual manufacturer. One example of 
is usefulness can be found in its adop- 
tion by the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, as the official booklet of 
the Save the Surface home at the Sesqui- 
centennial. The flexibility of this med- 
ium has given us a consumer’s booklet 
which we have offered in our national 
advertising, and which heretofore has 
been impractical from a financial stand- 


point. 
Publicity 


The demand for authoritative, unbiased 
articles explaining the use and value of 
paint and varnish increases steadily. To- 
day the demand from editors and writers 
for such material exceeds our productive 
ability. August and September of this 
year have been by far the biggest montns 
our publicity department has ever had. 
The move to New York, so far as this 
aspect of our work is concerned, has 
proved highly beneficial. The large num- 
ber of publications issued in New York 
enables us to strengthen old editorial 
contacts and form new ones. 


It is impossible to approximate the 
number of people whom we are reaching 
by means of publicity. The display which 
has been prepared and which is an ex- 
hibition speaks eloquently for this work. 
We urge you to take a few minutes and 
examine the type of material which is 
being pubiished. One series of articles 
published every other week is appearing 
on home building pages of Sunday news- 
papers in twelve cities. The combined cir- 
culation of these newspapers is in excess 
of 3,292,000. Another series of articles 
being prepared for weekly publication in 
nine agricultural publications has a circu- 
lation in excess of 1,139,000. There is 
hardly a publication in the home build- 
ing field such as “Better Homes and 
Gardens, “Own Your Own Home Mag- 
azine,” “‘Keith’s Beautiful Homes Mag- 
azine,” which is not using our material 
regularly. From month to month we are 
doing more work for the small town 
women’s publications such as ‘People’s 
Popular Monthly,” “Household Magazine 
and Needlecraft.” In the building field we 
are equally active in such publications as 
“American Builder,” “Building Age and 
National Builder,” ‘“‘Lumber Manufac- 
turer and Dealer,” “Building Supply,” 
and so on. Our mat service to news- 
papers, our radio talks and other mate- 
rial prepared for specific newspapers, 
Magazines and class and trade publica- 
tions mean additional circulation which 
cannot be computed but which. un- 
doubtedly runs into millions each month. 


Save the Surface Magazine 


Last November the publishing of the 
“Save the Surface Magazine’ was taken 
over by the General Printing Corporation 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., and with the Jan- 
uary issue, physical improvements in the 
magazine were made. In February the 
size increased and further improvements 
were made. Under the new management 
circulation is growing, and we ask your 
co-operation in stimulating this growth. 


Save the Surface Calendar 


Orders for our co-operative calendar 
have come in more than fifty percent of 
the cases, from dealers and painters who 
used the calendar last year. Repeat or- 
ders are what prove its value, but what 
is needed is wider distribution and to 
help us secure this we ask your co-opera- 
tion. As with the magazine, the pub- 
lishers of the calendar bear all the pro- 
ducing and selling costs. 


Market Surveys 


By an analysis of reports from eceno- 
mists and departments in Washington, 
we feel that it is quite necessary that we 
should try to forecast as nearly correctly 
as possible the future of the industry, and 
thus adjust our advertising campaign to 
such a condition as we expect to face. 

In corroboration with the research de- 
partment and other points of contact we 
hope to successfully work out statistical 
information and develop charts that will 
be of value not only to those outside the 
industry, but to every paint and varnish 
manufacturer. At present, surveys of two 
markets are nearing completion. Initial 
work on several others is under way. 
Judging from the demand for those 
already issued, this is a type of work 
which is winning favor with advertising 
and sales executives. 


Salesmen’s Clubs 


The part the salesman has played in 
bringing about the large increase in busi- 
ness is recognized by all. Valuable as has 
been the assistance so far rendered, many 
of us are quite sure that only a small 
percentage of the salesman’s full power 
and enthusiasm has been utilized. Sales- 
men’s clubs have become a major factor 
in promoting clean competition, in educat- 
ing the dealers and their clerks, master 
painters and journeymen, to a broader 
vision of the opportunities before them. 
They are an important arm of the indus- 








try when co-operating with such activ- 
ities as the Clean-Up and Paint-Up cam- 
paign, the Save the Surface campaign, 
and local sales drives, 


Advertising and Sales Managers’ Con- 


ference 

The_ printed proceedings of the fifth 
annual Conference of Paint-and Varnish 
advertising and Sales Managers held in 
Philadelphia, last June, had a larger sale 
within the industry than previous pro- 
ceedings. Next June these groups will 
meet in Chicago. Like the salesmen’s 
clubs, these conferences provide oppor- 
tunity for men to contact with one an- 
other. Consequently friendship and better 
business ethics are developed. 


Motion Pictures 

The motion pictures prepared by the 
campaign have had a wider showing dur- 
ing the past twelve months than in any 
preceding year. Our last film entitled, 
“The Romance of Paint and Varnish,” 
originally a four-reel picture, has been 
cut down to two reels. Experience shows 
that there is a larger demand for a short 
film than for a four-reel film. These films 
as well as the others are available, and 





Ernest T. Trigg 


Chairman on Save the Surface 


your committee hopes that calls for them 
will increase in number. There is no 
cost other than transportation charges. 
Some prints of our last films have been 
purchased” by~ paint clubs “and “individual 
manufacturers. Prints are furnished at 
cost. 

Our four-reel print of the “Romance of 
Paint and Varnish’’ has been taken to 
China by Commercial Attache Julian 
Arnold, where it is being shown in con- 
nection with the Save the Surface Mu- 
seum of the Institute of Technology, at 
Pekin. 

An effort is being made to secure the 
co-operation of the Department of Agri- 
culture in producing and supervising the 
distribution of a film that will graphically 
show the value of paint and varnish and 
the resulting depreciation in property 
when not properly protected. 


Conclusion and Forecast 

During the last year nothing has more 
pointedly indicated the value of the Save 
the Surface campaign than have the num- 
ber of requests for advice and suggestions 
which have come to us from such indus- 
tr.es as the cream, wool and worsted, cot- 
ton, leather, soap and baking. These in- 
dustries, struggling with problems which 
have to a considerable degree been over- 
come by our industry, want to know how 
we did it, and in many cases their efforts 
are patterned after the policies of the 
campaign. These industries now vigor- 
ously preparing to embark upon similar 
efforts. are so numerous and their plans 
so formidable as to be well worth our 
ser:ous consideration. ; 

The most signincant thought in_ the 
situation is this—there is now a keen 
competition between industries for the 
favors of the consumer. The forecast 
shows that this competition is to become 
sharper and the weapons employed more 
powerful. Question: Are we proceeding 
with methods and momentum adequate to 
the needs of our industry and the battle 
before it? 

A second significant thought is that 
most other industries who have followed 
the lead of this industry in undertaking 
co-operative advertising and sales promo- 
tion, are following rigidly the assessment 
principle in raising and keeping up their 
funds. Thus they insure adequacy of 
funds for the tasks they have in hand— 
they bring in each concern on a contribu- 
tion basis proportionately equal to that of 
its competitors—they remove completely 
that stumbling block in all co-operative 
effort, namely the sense that all are not 
upon an even footing in carrying the load, 
whereas those who may be carrying less 
than their load are on an even footing in 
reaping the benefits. 

There has been a very noticeable series 
of comments coming from various sections 
of our industry to the effect that the 
Save the Surface advertising should be in 
color. When it is explained that the funds 
available do not at present permit this, 
comments are resumed to the effect that 
the financing of the campaign is not 
bring.ng forth the amount of funds 
needed, for the reason that the contribu- 
tions do not stand upon a uniform basis. 
Considerable more could be recorded along 
these lines of thought which are current 
in many sections of the industry. 

The fundamental] strength of the Save 
the Surface campaign, as one reviews it 
from the time of its inception, is the 
cohesion in this work that has existed 
within our industry. It is now time, in 
view of what has been going on around 
us in the past eight years, particularly in 
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the field of co-operative advertising, to 
take stock of our opportunity, and to 
make such an effort as will bring our 
position to the point of adequacy in all 
these matters. 

_ The industry has demonstrated its fore- 
sight, by developing new products and 
finishes through research in your labora- 
tories. We realize that we are in the 


President Robinette: I want to now 
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midst of an industrial revolution, and if 
we are to maintain our lead we must, as 
every organization which will survive this 
revolution, look ahead, carry our research 
into the fields of advertising and sales, 
compile our results, make our forecasts 
and take advantage of our present posi- 
tion, if we are to continue to obtain our 
rightful share of the consumers’ dollar. 


present to you Mr. Ross, the advertising 


manager of the Save the Surface campaign, who gave a most interesting talk in 
connection with that wonderful trade promotional activity of this industry, and we 
have asked him to stay over in order that that talk might be presented again to- 
day for the benefit of those who were unable to hear his talk at the joint meeting 
of the manufacturers’ associations the other day. Mr. Ross. 


Co-operative National Advertising 
By F. J. Ross 


Mr. Ross: I hope enough of you are 
New Englanders or sons of the soil to 
have an appetite for hash. Hash is twice 
cooked food, and while this address came 
across on Tuesday afternoon, you are 
getting it now on the second cooking. 
Maybe it needed a second cooking. How- 
ever, I am going to try to keep it as 
fresh and as interesting as possible, be- 
cause, after all, if there be any truth 
in the message of Tuesday afternoon, 
truth is at least one thing that never 
does grow stale. 

The first thought which it seems to 
me belongs in our minds as we consider 
this problem is the thought of change; it 
is a philosophic thought. Change is one 
of those things that we know is going 
on all the time, theoretically, but some- 
times we don’t see it going on. Some- 
times we are slow in adapting to change 
that may be going on. Nevertheless, in 
the successful conduct of business or of 
government or of anything that has to 
do with human action, change is a mighty 
factor, and we cannot close our eyes to it. 

There has been a great deal of change 
going on in the business world since 
unitedly you went forth under this 
“Save the Surface” banner in 1919. At 
that time you took out your pencils to 
see what sized industry this paint and 
varnish business was, and the nearest 
figure you could come to was $200,000,000. 
There were no exact statistics available 
at that time, but that seemed to be, in 
the judgment of a number of your Manu- 
factures who had good heads for figures 
an accurate estimate of the size of the 
industry. 

If you have been figuring lately as to 
the size of the paint and varnish indus- 
try, you will probably change it from 
$200,000,000 to $600,000,000 or $700,- 
000,000, and there are those who would 
put it at $800,000,000—some - perhaps 
would put it below $600,000,000. But that 
is immaterial; it is a much higher figure 
than it was in 1919. 

in the interval since 1919, some very 
important things have occurred. One 
that we shall never forget was the black 
year of 1921, or to put it in the vernacu- 
lar, the greatest business smash that 
this country has probably ever seen. 
Certainly there were mornings when the 
business minds of this country got up 
and saw very little sunshine. But also 
since 1919 you have seen the greatest 
building boom, you have seen the greatest 
manufacturing boom. Take it all in all, 
you have seen the greatest and most 
highly sustained wave of prosperity in 
this interval since you as an industry 
launched this “Save the Surface” banner 
to the public. 2 

It doesn’t matter a bit how much credit 
you shall give to the building boom or to 
general prosperity, how much allowance 
you shall make for the black year of 1921, 
when you are considering the growth of 
this industry since 1919. There is noth- 
ing to be gained by trying to plot out 
exactly where the credit lies. The big 
thing to plot out is where were we then, 
where are we today, what did we confront 
then and what do we confront today? 
And with that kind of thinking in our 
minds, we should remember that a cam- 
paign is something that contains many 
factors and forces. It is a military term. 
No one ever heard of a cavalry campaign 
or an infantry campaign, because neither 
cavalry nor infantry could operate suc- 
cessfully without a commissary and intel- 
ligence division and all the other factors 
which together make an army or a fight- 
ing machine. Consequently, a campaign 
in this sense has been a combination of 
a great many factors of which that ban- 
ner and what has been behind it is one, 
and of which favorable or prosperous con- 
ditions have been another, and of which 
internal co-operation within your industry 
has been certainly a mighty factor. 

And so we could add up the whole tale 
and show. that it has been a campaign 
in the broadest and best sense, meaning 
that the entire resources of the industry 
as well as of the times have been brought 
to bear in order to push this industry 
forward. . 

That is why it doesn’t do any partic- 
ular good to say, we won the war, or he 
won the war, or someone else won the 
war; it was won by co-operation, and it 
always has got to be won that way. That 
is what campaigns Call for. 

And so here we are today. We possess 
this ‘“‘Save the Surface’’ symbol, a symbol 
which to the business world of this coun- 
try and of many foreign countries is a 
symbol of co-operation, is an evidence of 
what can be accomplished by co-operation 
even when the co-operators are competi- 
tors. It teaches the lesson that in busi- 
ness We have two lines of thought to pur- 
sue if we are going to be good business 
thinkers. One is the competitive line of 
thought, that is, what must I do, what 
measures must I take that the company 
with which I am identified may progress? 
And the other is, what thoughts must I 
hold, what measures must I take that the 
industry of which my company is a part 
may progress? The one is: competition 
and necessary; the other is co-operation 
and equally necessary, and the business 
world today believes it. Co-operation be- 
came, gentlemen, one of those things that 
is now removed from debate. It is one of 
those things which we call settled fact. 

You remember that in 1861 and there- 
after there was a phrase which was con- 
stantly sounded over this country, the 
phrase which more nearly than any other 
resulted in the final settlement of the 
Civil War and the restoring of this coun- 
try to a constitutional basis. It was that 
little phrase, ‘‘United we stand, divided 
we fall.’”’ I think it was Daniel Webster 
who uttered it first in a significant way, 
but it has been a phrase which civiliza- 


tion has always known the truth of. It is 
one of those settled facts. And, gentle- 
men, co-operative effort in the field of in- 
dustry is one of those settled.facts. If we 
don’t believe it, let’s look at the list of in- 
dustries now engaged in co-operative ef- 
fort. 

That list shows some of the fields, per- 
haps most of the principal fields, which 
already in the short number of years in 
which associational advertising has been 
in operation, have adopted the principle 
of co-operative advertising and some of 
them co-operative marketing as well. 

The automotive field—that doesn’t mean 
automobiles, but it means some of the 
other accessory divisions which belong in 
the automotive field. Building materials 
is a broad field in itself. Mr. Thorpe told 
us this morning that he knew of some 
dozen campaigns all of which were try- 
ing to sell the public a substitute for 
wood. Several groups in the clothing in- 
dustry are very much interested in un- 
derwear, knitted wear, outer wear. The 
electrical field is perhaps the most pre- 
tentious and most formidable of all of 
these industries in the manner in which 
it is spreading out to make use of mass 
play in order to win the game. The elec- 
trical industry feels that it has a great 
future and it can only win it by the wedge 
formation. It must go into the conscious- 
ness of the American public and show it 
where electricity belongs, and that is a 
big move because electricity can belong 
in a great many different places in our 
domestic and business activities. 

And so we go on through food, fuel, 
furniture, household equipment, jewelry, 
leather, linens, paint and varnish. The 
list is not complete, and miscellaneous 
will stand for the rest. 

In each of those broad fields of Ameri- 
can industry the reason is accepted as a 
settled fact that co-operative effort is 
necessary to the industry, and the reason 
that it is so accepted is because the best 
minds of those industries have also ac- 
cepted the fact that the maintenance of 
industry and the progression of the in- 
dugtry is necessary to the best future of 
the units within the industry, whether 
they be large or small units—United we 
stand, divided we fall! 

I don’t believe, I don’t think you be- 
lieve, I am certain that Mr. Thorpe who 
spoke this morining does not believe that 
all of these fields of industry are deceiv- 
ing themselves. 

What does this idea mean, bringing it 
down to finer detail? In those fields of 
business, automotive, building material, 
clothing, and so on, there were at the be- 
ginning of this year fifty-nine separate 
industries, established and active going 
concerns, as it were, in co-operative ad- 
vertising, some of them in co-operative 
marketing as well. The reason some of 
them go into co-operative marketing as 
well as advertising is because, like the 
orange growers of Southern California, 
they are growers rather than businessmen 
or salesmen or distributors. The orange 
growers of Southern California had no 
distributing organization until they formed 
one together, so that they are both adver- 
tising and marketing, but most of these 
industries are carrying, like yourselves, 
a message to the public which is the fun- 
damental message of the industry in the 
case. 

In addition to the fifty-nine established 
in it, ten more have started this year. 
That means that they are now actually 
at it. In addition to those, there are nine 
which are on the verge of starting. By 
that I mean that nine more industries, in 
their conventions such as this, have com- 
mitted themselves to programs of co- 
operative effort, based on a systematic 
financing method and are committed to go 
forward with as nearly unanimous ap- 
proval as you ever get on such a measure, 
and they are in the process of raising 
their funds, and some of them have very 
nearly completed the raising of their 
funds. 

In other words, when we say “‘on the 
verge,”” Wwe are not thinking of those 
many who are thinking about it, talking 
about it, but haven't officially done any- 
thing about it. There are a great many 
of those; we don’t know hew many. 

I spoke with Mr. Thorpe this morning, 
after he made his very interesting ad- 
dress. He quoted this figure ‘‘seventy- 
eight,’’ which I quoted here on Tuesday 
afternoon. I apologized to Mr. Thorpe 
and I said, “Mr. Thorpe, I am sorry you 
gave that figure because it isn’t a com- 
plete figure.” 

He said, “I know it isn’t.” We both 
said that seventy-eight will do, for it 
proves the case. There are seventy-eight 
that we definitely know of and have a 
typewritten list of. 3ut when we com- 
mence to see. how many more there are, 
we find that we could run that seventy- 
eight perhaps up to a hundred, but sev- 
enty-eight will do for the purpose of this 
discuss.on. 

Now, in 1919, when you began your 
adoption of this principle of co-operative 
effort, there were thirty-five industries 
represented in that form of activity, of 
which probably very few were significant. 
That kind of activity was too new, it was 
too untried for it to be an outstandingly 
accepted American business fact. There 
was still much skepticism. Even in your 
own industry, there were those who said, 
“Why paint and varnish—everybody 
knows all about paint and varnish. Every- 
body buys all they want. How can we 
make them buy any more? If it was some 
new product that the public didn’t know 
anything about, of course, co-operative 
effort would be a good thing,” but, gen- 
tlemen, we have learned since 1919 that 
that reasoning, while it sounds good in 
words, wasn’t sound in practice. 

If we are ever going to admit that the 
principle of salesmanship is not effective, 
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In 1754-Before our country was 
a nation- Devoe was tounded 


OR 172 years the business now known 
as Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. has 
enjoyed an uninterrupted existence. First 
established under the name of William 
Post, at the corner of Fletcher and Water 
Streets, the House of Devoe is probably 
the oldest commercial enterprise in the 
City of New York. 
Although Devoe had its beginning in 
New York, today it has a nation-wide 


organization, serving the public with 
Paint and Varnish Products through 
thousands of Devoe Dealers. 


With a background of almost two 
centuries of progress, Devoe Products 
have long had the approval of paint and 
varnish users who seek the durable sat- 
isfaction resulting from unquestioned 
quality. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc.,General Offices: 1 W. 47th St., New York 


Branches in Leading Cities 


Paints - Varnishes 


Enamels - Lacquers 


Stains - Brushes - Art Materials - Insecticides 
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well, that is the time that we are going 
to put crepe on the door. 

To give you a little humorous touch, 
I happen to have a father-in-law who is 
a retired clergyman. One day we were 
fishing, and I said to him, “Grandpa, you 
have been preaching for forty or fifty 
years,’’—he is a very shrewd old gentle- 
man, what you might call a Scotch-Irish 
type with a fine sense of humor—‘“of all 
the people you preached to in your long 
life, what proportion would you say took 
what you told them from the pulpit and 
swallowed it whole, and what proportion 
thought things out for themselves?” 


You should have seen the twinkle that 
came in his eye. He said, ‘‘Well, let me 
be conservative—I would say that cer- 
tainly seventy-five percent of them swal- 
lowed it whole.” 

Gentlemen, if there weren’t seventy-five 
percent of them there would be no room 
for Aimee McPherson and a lot more of 
that particular kind who probably 
wouldn’t get our sympathies actively. 
There are a great many people who are 
subject easily to the art of persuasion. 

Now, the art of persuasion is the one 
great force by which policies are put into 
execution, by which wars are won in 
sentiment; the very thing we put into 
effect so actively in this country, and they 
did in England and in France dur.ng the 
Great War, to persuade the people, bring 
them to the point of view that they must 
co-operate to win the war by making it 
clear to them. 

The pacifists had their day for a little 
while, but the time came when by Four- 
Minute Men and by the utterances of 
statesmen and by articles in the press, 
the public that needed persuasion was 
persuaded, and we had mass action or 
very nearly mass action in perfection. 

The art of persuasion, then, enters into 
all propositions. Gentlemen, any industry 
that proposes to stirvive, any industry 
that depends upon the American people, 
that is, the private consumer, for its ex- 
istence, cannot afford to let the mind of 
that consumer go uncultivated. Why? 
There are too many other people trying 
to cultivate the same mind for their own 
ends. 

These seventy-eight industries represent 
in funds now in treasurers’ hands, that 
is, under three or five-year contract, 
signed pledges, a total sum of ten and a 
half million dollars, existing funds, and 
those on the verge stand for three and a 
half million dollars more. The longer this 
idea of co-operative effort runs, the more 
eareful analysis is being given to each 
individual problem to determine what is 
adequate action. 

We don’t put a gang of ten men to 
work on a job which calls for a gang of 
one hundred. If it is a small cottage to 
be built, three or four men are put to 
work. If it is a great factory plant that 
is to be built, three or four hundred men 
are put to work. 

And so, in analyzing the problem of a 
given industry in relation to its market, 
in your case in re!ation to the people of 
the 48 States. for you are one of the indus- 
tries that has a universal product, where 
perhaps some other industries have a 
product that isn’t universal in its appli- 
cation. the analysis in the case of new 
campaigns being figured out show a con- 
stantly rising ratio. And we find now in 
existence or coming into existence a total 
of $14,000,000 about to be spent by Amer- 
ican industries in competition with each 
other and with you to reach the consumer, 
and the number is increasing. 

When I speak of raising money—for 
instance, the lumber manufacturers have 
had a problem covering a great many 
years. As Mr. Thorpe said this morning, 
there are a number of industries doing 
cooperative advertising in order to per- 
suade you and me to buy something else 
in the place of wood. Well, the lumber 
manufacturers have raised, up to date, 
about $800,000, which is good for five 
years, that is, they have raised $4,000,000 
to be used during the next five years, out 
of a total of $5,000,000 that they are 
after. When they have secured their 
pledges for $200,000 more per year for 
the next five years they will be ready to 
start. They believe they need $1,000,000 
a year in order to fight their battle. 

Now, what is all this subject that we 
are discussing? It really isn’t Save the 
Surface at all, it isn’t advertising. It 
isn’t paint and varnish. The thing. gen- 
tlemen, we are discussing in this talk, is 
the new competition 

You recall in the opening sentence I 
spoke of change and the difficulty of 
recognizing change when it was right at 
our door and of adapting to change. The 
change that has come over American 
business—and it is coming fast, these 
figures show, let us say, the advance start 
of it—is that with a public so enormous 
to be reached, with industry so enormous 
and numerous in its units, we have got 
more and more to depend upon mass play 
on the consumers’ mind in order that the 
industry of which we may be a part may 
survive. 

I don’t think I ever had a sharper 
realization of how this idea of what can 
be accomplished by cooperative adver- 
tising, cooperative promotional effort, 
than one day in my own office, a gentle- 
man, whose name I have forgotten, was 
announced. He came in and with him 
three other gentlemen, and they were a 
delegation from, let us call it, the Na- 
tional Association of Undertakers. 

I said, “Gentlemen, what have you got 
on vour mind?” 

‘Well, we have heard a great deal of 
what the paint and varnish industry has 
done to increase sales and we wonder 
what we can do.” 

I couldn’t resist the temptation to say, 
“Well, are you going to try to sell me two 
coffins instead of one? It seems to me 
you have got a limited market?” 

They said, still seriously, ‘‘We know we 
have a limited market, but we think we 
can make you spend more on that one 
coffin.”’ ; 

Now, gentlemen, they are right, they 
can. That is about the only thing they 
can do. They have a fixed market. None 
of us wants, I trust, more than one coffin 
apiece, and we don’t want that one, hard- 
ly. But that was an eye-opener to me. 
They haven’t done anything yet about it 
so far as I know. We had a very pleas- 
ant conversation. 

I am not sure that I personally would 
like to undertake the task, but I did have 
to commend their enterprise. After all 
an undertaker is in business. He has to 
look out for business, even if it is coffins. 
It is legitimate. We all have to use them 
and it might just as well be standardized, 
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and we might just as well understand it 
as to understand about paint and varnish, 
because we have got to use that, too. It 
is a different use, one has to do with the 
living, the other has to do with the dead. 

But this thing of associational advertis- 
ing hasn’t stopped with those who have 
gone in it. There are some enormous 
fields of American business activity in 
which today, although so far as I know no 
definite campaign of action has been 
adopted and is proceeding, but in which 
the statement, ‘‘We can accomplish much 
if we will get together and operate col- 
lectively for our common interest.” For 
instance, life insurance. I hope every 
man knows the size of the life insurance 
business. It is one of the very greatest 
of the businesses of this country. It is 
a matter of billions annually, whereas the 
average industry is a matter of millions 
annually. Fire insurance, the public util- 
ity field—just think of what the relation- 
ships of public utilities with their public 
means to those companies and what it 
must mean to get those relationships 
cleared _up and the right understanding 
built. They have got the problem. 

The electrical field is far too diversified 
to analyze here, but you find it in your 
homes, in your electric irons, in your 
washing machines, your electric refrigera- 
tion, your lighting, your ventilation, your 
fans. You find it all through factory 
management, all through production. We 
find it on the streets, in the air, under- 
ground. And in the electrical field this 
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up Mr. Sparks, who handles that bureau 
for the Metropolitan, aid I said, ‘‘How in 
the world did your company happen to 
get out a bulletin on co-operative adver- 
tising?”’ 

So he explained to me the origin of the 
bureau, the policyholders’ service bureau, 
and said, ‘‘We have people writing in here 
all the time on the question of co-opera- 
tive advertising. Some of them who write 
in are really important men. Some are 
writing individually, some of them are 
writing simply as agents in a town. Some 
are writing in as representatives of in- 
dustries which have this subject under 
consideration, so we have issued it.” 

All through this booklet, I should say, 
there are six or eight or ten mentions of 
“Save the Surface’’ campaign as an ex- 
ample of this, that or the other thing in 
co-operative procedure, and it winds up 
with this sentence, the last sentence in 
the book. I have paraphrased the first 
three words, so I can omit what goes be- 
fore: ‘“‘These examples indicate that co- 
operative advertising may be used to ad- 
vantage by manufacturers in almost any 
line for the general benefit of the indus- 
try, and that given proper organization, 
whole-hearted co-operation and efficient 
management, the co-operative campaign 
is pretty sure to pay for itself many times 
over in actual results.” 

There is another evidence that this 
thing seems to be one of the settled facts. 
The Periodical Publishers’ Association, 
perhaps with more self-interest than the 
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Campaigns for the 


movement of what can be accomplished, 
if we get together, is very, very far ad- 
vanced. 

Bread—Mr. Thorpe spoke about bread 
this morning. Men’s apparel, even soap— 
and each one of those industries has gone 
far enough in its study of this question of 
what can be accomplished co-operatively 
to realize that something ought to be 
done, and when the best minds of an in- 
dustry realize that, gentlemen, it is only 
a matter of time before something hap- 
pens. 

My own thought is that the paint and 
varnish industry is in a sense very largely 
responsible for this development. While 
you were not the first industry to under- 
take successfully or to apply successfully 
the principle of co-operative advertising 
and promotion of your industry, you cer- 
tainly have been one of the outstanding 
examples of what co-operative effort can 
do. And you are almost invariably 
quoted. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has what they call a policyholders’ 
service bureau, a bureau which, with their 
millions of policyholders, has grown up 
and been established because that com- 
pany from its policyholders receives so 
many requests for information of various 
sorts. Those requests become so numer- 
ous that the information could be classi- 
fied into broad groups. And they estab- 
lished a service bureau and proceeded to 
issue at regular intervals bulletins cover- 
ing certain broad questions on which they 
knew there were many policeholders in- 
terested. 

And I found on my desk the other day, 
July 26, 1926, a little letter from the 
Metropolitan Life, a form letter, calling 
my attention to co-operative advertising, 
report number eighty-nine. While pre- 
paring these remarks for today I called 
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Metropolitan, have issued a book called 
“The Experiences of Associations in Na- 
tional Advertising,’’ and they cover the 
experiences of some sixty or seventy in- 
dustries now engaged in co-operative ad- 
vertising or co-operative marketing. 

New York University, one of the great- 
est universities in this country from the 
standpoint of the number of students, and 
one Which devotes perhaps more attention 
to commercial subjects than any other 
university, has a professor named Agnew 
who has found this question of associa- 
tional activity sufficiently important and, 
as he conceives it to be, a sign of the 
times, to have prepared and issued only 
two or three months ago a textbook upon 
the subject which I think Harper & 
Brothers published. 

Gentlemen, we are into something that 
is here to stay, and it is not a bad idea 
for us to take stock. The whole thing is 
summed up in this chart here, my last 
little picture, ‘‘The Consumer’s Dollar.” 
The red arrow indicates yourselves, your 
own campaign. Every other arrow—there 
are seventy-seven besides the red—indi- 
cates some other campaign going direct 
to the consumer’s dollar, that is, to the 
consumer’s mind, to make an impression, 
the result of which will be that this in- 
dustry shall get its share of that dollar, 
that this industry shall gets its share of 
that business, just as your industry shall 
get its share of that dollar. 

Some are going to be worsted in the 
effort, and some are going to win big. 
think those industries that will be worsted 
most will be those that are in the least 
scientific and in the least adequate way 
bringing to bear upon the consumer mind 
the importance of their consumer mes- 
sage. 

This long arrow means that this indus- 
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try’s expenditure is one of the large 
ones. Associational campaigns run any- 
where from $50,000, even $25,000 perhaps, 
up to $1,000,000 or more. The average 
is very rapidly growing, because associa- 
tional activity is now accepted as a set- 
tled fact, is being approached in prin- 
ciples of what is adequate for the job, 
just as you will put an adequate gang of 
men to dig a certain sized ditch or canal, 
a little one_a small gang, a big one a 
big gang. The engineers will figure that 
all out. It is more a matter of mathe- 
matics than anything else. And so this 
indicates that there are many industries 
who are going after that consumer’s dol- 
lar even harder than our own industry. 
They are not entitled to their share any 
more than you are entitled to your share. 
There are others that are going at it 
about as you are going at it. There are 
still others that are going at it less ade- 
quately than you are going at it. But 
it seemed to me it is an interesting picture 
for this industry to look at as they take 
stock of the few essential matters. 

One is the importance of co-operative 
effort to our industry and therefore to 
the companies within our industry. How 
is our industry going to hold its own 
against the other 77, so we will be sure 
of getting our share? Second, are we 
meeting it adequately? If we believe in 
it, are we meeting it adequately accord- 
ing to present-day developments? Are 
we with our funds putting up enough 
competition against the combined funds 
represented by these other 77 campaigns— 
Mr. Thorpe says there are more likely 
a hundred of them—in order to hold 
our place in that competitive fight? All 
we are talking about here today is the 
new competition. The new competition 
is a modern development within our 
time, and it calls for a stock-taking, as 
serious in its consideration as anything 
else with which we can engage our 
thought. 

Sometimes it has been a little hard to 
grasp this principle of co-operative ad- 
vertising when we have spent a day or 
a week on plans and methods for the 
promoting of our own brand of merchan- 
dise. I say that whether it is paint or 
whether it is shoes or any other product. 
Gentlemen, when industries get large, and 
particularly those industries that deal 
with staples as distinct from those that 
deal with novelties—radio is still a nov- 
elty, paint is and has been for years a 
staple—there are only two ways we can 
grow. One is to grow by taking it away 
from a competitor, and that is a darn 
hard and a very expensive thing to do. 
It can be done. It is being done in vary- 
ing degrees throughout American business 
life today. The other way that we can 
make our brand grow is to create more 
room for our. brand to grow in, and there 
is only one truly great reason why this 
idea of associated effort in promoting in- 
dustry has made such headway, and that 
is because it has been found to be very 
economical. It is better than taking it 
out of each other’s hides, it costs less, 
and it actually gets the thing we started 
out for, it gets us more growth for our 
individual brands. 

Five years from now or ten years from 
now, a totally different kind of a talk 
can be made on this same theme, the 
new competition. You can’t arrest other 
industries from going forward with the 
same lesson that you learned before they 
did, but as more industries learn the 
lesson we are going to find the influences 
at work more and more for the movement 
of merchandise in this country, we are 
going to find those influences changing 
in their relative proportion to each other, 
and again, it behooves us as business 
men to keep watching and studying the 
change that is going on around us. 

And so as your advertising counsel I 
do not conceive it at all within my prov- 
ince when so many of you are such ex- 
perts, both in merchandising and in aé- 
vertising, to say what shall be done. I 
do conceive it a duty to have gathered 
a few salient, unmistakable evidences of 
the changes that are taking place or 
have been taking place since 1919, put 
them before you, invite your statesman- 
like quality of thought and say, “There 
is the picture, it is for you to determine 
what it means to you, and if it calls 
for you to do anything about it, it is 
for you to determine what that shall 
be.”” Thank you very much. 

President Robinette: Mr. Ross, we are 
very appreciative of your staying over to- 
day and giving us this very interesting 
sidelight on the “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign, and I think it would be very op- 
portune at this time, gentlemen, to pre- 
sent to you our new business manager, 
of the “Save the Surface” campaign, 
thus giving you an opportunity who have 
not had the opportunity of meeting him, 
of looking over and getting acquainted 
with Mr. McComb and letting him look 
into your faces. Mr. McComb, will you 
present yourself and say a word, if you 
wish? 

Frank P. Cheesman: Might I intro- 
duce a resolution just at this time to the 
effect that we appreciate and regret the 
fact that Hoskison Gates is not able to 
be with us. and Samuel Matlock, on ac- 
count of illness is not able to be with 
us, and that our general manager be in- 
structed to send both of those gentlemen 
telegrams of condolence from this asso- 
ciation expressing our regret. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 


Felton. ) 

President Robinette: That is a very 
fine thought. Our general manager, how- 
ever, tells me that both of those men 
and their condition are being covered in 
a resolution that is coming up on the 
program tomorrow. 

Mr. Cheesman: I thought it might be 
better to get it in today. If he has reso- 
lutions, I will be glad to withdraw mine, 
but I think the condition that those gen- 
tlemen are in, they would appreciate hav- 
ing it just as soon as it can be sent. 

(The question was put to a vote and 
carried.) 


Discussion by Mr. McComb 


W. R. McComb: I don’t think there is 
much that I can say at all that will add 
to what Mr. Ross has said. Just as I 
said the other day, and what has been 
said several times to you in the course of 
the convention. 

I want to say this, though, right now. 
It just came to me that I am going to 
take a little liberty, taking a little of the 
credit for what has been given you. 
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ERCULES 


AS A PRODUCER OF RAW MATERIALS 
FOR THE PAINT AND VARNISH INDUSTRY 


The Hercules Powder Company is one of the largest producers of Nitrocellulose, of Steam- 
Distilled Wood Turpentine, Pine Oil, and of Wood Rosin, in the world. It is, there- 
fore, one of the principal sources of raw materials used in the Paint and Varnish Industry. 


All of the Hercules Steam-Distilled Wood Turpentine, Herco and Yarmor Pine Oil, 
Solvenol, and Hercules Wood Rosin are obtained from the fat wood of the southern 
yellow pine. All are produced under chemical control and by advanced methods that 
are largely responsible for the present improved reputation of the steam-distilled 
wood products. 


By operating our own nitric acid and sulphuric acid plants and by the control of a plant 
for the preparation and purification of raw cotton linters, we are in absolute control of 
all factors entering into the manufacture of Hercules Nitrocellulose. 


We do not manufacture paint, varnish or lacquer. We are therefore able to give 
manufacturers of these finished products our undivided attention in supplying raw 


materials produced under chemical control to meet their particular requirements. 


Hercules materials of interest to the paint and varnish trade include: 


Hercules Steam-Distilled Wood 
Turpentine 


Hercules Steam-Distilled Wood Turpentine is a genuine 
spirits of turpentine. It contains a minimum of oxidized 
bodies, and possesses a high capacity for oxygen transfer, 
great solvent power, and is more uniform, than most tur- 
pentine. Hercules turpentine is used in the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes, lacquers, stains, and for all purposes for 
which pure turpentine is used as a vehicle or thinner. 

Hercules Steam-Distilled Wood Turpentine is sold in 
tank cars, in 50-gallon drums, and in 5-gallon, 1-gallon and 
4-gallon cans. 


Herco Steam-Distilled Pine Oil 


This is a double-distilled pine oil, white in color, of low 
moisture content and high degree of purity. It is used ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of paints and varnishes. 
Herco imparts a pleasant piney odor to mineral spirits or 
benzol and greatly increases their solvent power. It is 
also recommended as a denaturant for alcohol. 


Herco Pine Oil is sold in tank cars and in 50-gallon drums. 


Solvenol 


Solvenol is a Hercules pine product that is often referred 
to as converted pine spirits. It is a volatile thinner of 
high-solvent qualities that is very similar to turpentine. 
Solvenol evaporates more slowly than turpentine but has 
superior solvent power. It quickly dissolves rosin, ester 
gums, Kauri and Batavia Damar. It is used extensively 
and in constantly increasing quantities in the paint and 
varnish industry. 


Solvenol is sold in tank cars and in 50-gallon drums. 


Hercules Wood Rosin 


Hercules Wood Rosin is used for many purposes in the 
paint and varnish industry. Its ruby red color and excep- 
tional cleaniness adapts it particularly to dark colored 
rosin varnishes, gloss oils, ester gums, baking japans, 
asphalt paints, japan driers and metallic resinates. 


Hercules Wood Rosin is sold in barrels of approximately 
500 lbs. gross. 


Yarmor Steam-Distilled Pine Oil 
Yarmor is a light straw colored pine oil used to some 
extent in the paint and varnish industry and in the manu- 
facture of essential oils, chemicals, and soluble disinfectants. 
It imparts an agreeable piney odor to the liquids in which 
it is used. 
Yarmor is sold in tank cars and in 50-gallon drums. 


Hercules Nitrocellulose 


Some Popular Types of Hercules Nitrocellulose for 
Use by Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 


RS Nitrocellulose } Second Viscosity 
Used in automobile and wood finishing lacquers for spray 
application. 
Particularly adapted for brushing lacquers. 


Four Seconds Nitrocellulose 
Used for above purposes where slightly lower content of 
soluble cotton is desired than with } second. 


Dope Nitroceliulose '5-20 Seconds 
Used chiefly for pigmented or clear metal lacquers. 


Silver-Lacquer Nitrocellulose 20.30 Seconds, 
Also 60-50 Seconds 
Gives clear and practically water-white solution. Used 
in manufacture of Silver Lacquers as required on 
highly polished metal surfaces. 


Other types of Nitrocellulose are furnished to suit the special needs of the industry. 


~HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. DENVER HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LOS ANGELES POTTSVILLE, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM DULUTH P. O. Box 752 NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO HAZLETON, PA. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND NORRISTOWN, PA. SALT LAKE CITY 
CHATTANOOGA HUNTINGTON, W. VA. Exclusive purchaser for senate in Europe of PITTTBURG, KAN. SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO JOPLIN, MO. a aceulan hunts Comma ne at || PTT TeRUROE WILKES-BARRE 


Wilmington, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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As you business manager it is my duty, 
as I see it, to take the ideas that are pre- 
sented to me by the individual companies, 
by the individual members of companies, 
by our committees and sift out of those 
the best that I think are there, pass them 
back to the committees if they have come 
from you, and get their reaction, and 
then try to carry them out with the help 
of the general manager to get the best re- 
sults for the money spent. 

When I got into this business about six 
months ago, and then as I looked around 
later and started inquiring and talking 
with men in advertising fields, being an 
industrial engineer, I saw the possibilities 
of co-operative advertising, but I realize 
that there was a much keener advertising 
in co-operative advertising than there had 
been before, and as I tried to get it I kept 
running up against it. I came back to 
Mr. Ross not so long ago and he gave 
me very briefly what he has given you, 
and when he got through I said, ‘‘Mr. 
Ross, I think that the industry ought to 
have that.” 


And his first thought was, ‘‘No,”’ that 
he shouldn’t do it as a man doing this 
advertising for you, and then, as he 
said to you just now, he decided it was 
his duty as your advertising counselor 
to tell you what you were up against. 
I felt that that was my duty as your busi- 
ness manager to get him to tell you the 
new competition that you were facing to- 
day. 

We have a report here which has been 
submitted by the various chairmen of the 
committees which I don’t want to read to 
you. I think it will save your time and 
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your comfort. It is there in print in full 
to be read by you. 

I want to say again as your business 
manager that it is my desire to do only 
those things that, as I see them, are the 
very best for the industry as a whole. 
If there is anything that the Save the 
Surface campaign promotes, or an active 
ity that we start to carry out which, in 
your opinion, we shouldn’t do, the money 
isn’t being properly spent, I want to hear 
what you have to say and you can rest 
assured that as far as I am concerned the 
first thing that I want to consider, ‘Is 
this the best thing for the paint industry 
as a whole?” not for me as business man- 
ager, not for the campaign, but for the 
industry as a whole, because the cam- 
paign belongs to you. That is my wish. 

And as I said the other day, I ask all 
of you men when you come to New York 
to come in and see us. It helps us a great 
deal. You take an interest in our head- 
quarters staff. It is your headquarters 
staff. It is your office. Come in and see 
us and I am sure that after you see what 
we have there it will help to increase the 
efficiency of office and your suggestions 
will be well worth while. 

I don’t think there is anything else that 
can build up or help me get the greatest 
efficiency out of my office and the men 
with me than to have them realize that 
you men of the industry are interested 
enough to come in and see how we are 
doing the job, see it right at first-hand, 
meet some of them, see that we have a 
working organization, and then I am sure 
that they will take a great deal more in- 
terest in feeling that they are of very 
much an active part of the paint industry. 


President Robinette: Our next order of business is the report of the chairman of 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, Granville M. Breinig. 
(The report of this bureau was not read but was distributed in printed form, as 


follows): 


Report of Committee on 


This is the first formal report of your 
committee since the National Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up Campaign Bureau became 
an integral activity of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, In- 
corporated, and was removed from St. 
Louis to New York, in order that the 
offices of the bureau might be relocated 
adjacent to the offices of the national as- 
sociation, and come under the close per- 
sonal supervision of its general Man- 
ager, George V. Horgan. 

The formal acceptance of the bureau 
by the national association as a_ gift 
from the American Paint Journal Com- 
pany of St. Louis, and Allen W. Clark, 
the founder of the bureau, did not take 
place until the first quarter of the bu- 
reau’s present fiscal year was under way. 
Considerable time was required to com- 
plete the transfer and to effect the 
physieal removal of the bureau’s work- 
ing equipment and supplies from St. Louis 
to New York, and the establishment of 
new quarters in New York. The Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Company was paid a 
pro-rated administration charge, on the 
same basis as its previous arrangement 
with the committee, for the months of 
October, November and December, 1925, 
which constituted the first quarter of the 
fiscal] year. The necessary minimum pay- 
roll to maintain the activity of the bu- 
reau and to effect its actual transfer to 
the national association was Maintained 
with the approval of the committee, by 
the former management in St. Louis, until 
the bureau had been actually moved to 
New York, and the transportation charges 
and other expenses incidental to the 
transfer had been disbursed. 


The books of the bureau and the books 
of the treasurer in St. Louis were then 
audited and found correct by T. J. Har- 
gadon & Co. of St. Louis, certified public 
accountants, and a cash balance amount- 
ing to $9,267.81 was turned over to D. W. 
Figgis, treasurer of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, Incorporated, 
who. under the new auspices, also is 
treasurer of the National Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Campaign Committee and the 
brueau. The books of the committee and 
the bureau, under the new management, 
were opened February 10, 1926, and for 
that reason the detail of this present re- 
port covers only the perted, February 10 
to October 6, inclusive—a period of ap- 
proximately eight months, instead of the 
twelve months covered in previous re- 
ports, which were made under the old 
management, 


Campaign Re-established Without In- 


terruption 


When this is considered, together with 
the severe problems which had to be 
surmounted in transferring the bureau, 
and at the same time maintaining its 
national contacts, it is gratifying to find, 
upon consultation of the treasurer’s re- 
port, which appears on another page, 
that the affairs of the buréat’ have gone 
forward favorably in the new location 
and under the new auspices, and that 
this initial period of approximately eight 
months closes with the work upon a con- 
servative and sound financial basis. 
While the solicitation of funds was con- 
siderably handicapped by inability of the 
committee to definitely announce the new 
location of the bureau until mid-winter, 
and the details of the reorganization plan 


until well into the spring, investments 
from the trade for the eight months’ 
period have totaled $53.245, which is a 


larger amount than ever before was s6e- 
cured during as short a cilendar period. 
Numerous important increases in the 
amounts of individual investments were 
recorded, important new investors were 
secured, and your committee has re- 
ceived numerous assurances of increased 
support for 1927. 


Expenditures Restricted 


Your committee has deemed it 
to restrict expenditures during the past 
eight months in order to avoid under- 
taking any promotional work which could 
not be carried out successfully within the 
period of the temporarily shortened 
working calendar. In this curtailment. the 
fall campaign work for 1926, contem- 
plated in the budget, was held to a mini- 
mum, without sacrificing its contacts, In 
this connection the committee wishes it 
to be thoroughly understood that the bu- 
reau’s cash balance is not by any means 
a “surplus,” but is necessary to insure 


wise 


Clean-Up and Paint-Up 


the business stability of the bureau and 
to enable it to start its preliminary work 
‘or 1927, while the new financing for that 
year is being accomplished. Sound busi- 
ness procedure requires that the Bureau 
have a substantial working fund avail- 
able at all times, and it is the earnest 
hope of the committee that the invest- 
ments of the trade during the coming 
twelve months will enable the establish- 
ment of adequate finances for the stabili- 





Granville M. Breinig 


Chairman on Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up 


of the movement, as 
profitable extension of its 
activity with proper deliberation. The 
bureau cannot be operated properly on 
a “hand-to-mouth” basis. 

The actual disbursements for all pur- 
poses for the approximate eight months 
covered by this report totals $42,350.96, 
as compared with $52,993.92 for the full 
twelve months period covered by the last 
preceding formal report. In calculating 
disbursements, your committee has had 
to contend with increased postage rates 
for a mailing list of approximately 
200,000 and the initial expense of estab- 
lishing and furnishing new offices in New 
York for the bureau, for previous to the 
acquisition of the bureau by the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, In- 
corporated, the bureau did not own any 
of its own furniture or fixtures. It has 
been the consistent practice of your com- 
mittee not to make commitments in ex- 
cess of funds available or pledged at the 
time of commitment. 


New Location of the Bureau 


The new offices of the bureau occupy 
approximately 1,700 square feet .on the 
ninth floor of the building at 243 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, which is 
a bu.lding entirely separate from the of- 
fices occupied by the nationa) association, 
and from the offices-of any other of the 
trade's activities. The new national cam- 
paign headquarters is under the imme- 
diate charge of R. W. Emerson, executive 
secretary. The build:ng is occupied largely 
by the Western Newspaper Union and 
other publishers, and is in a newspaper 
and general publishing environment which 


zation and safety 


well as the 


will greatly facilitate the practical con- 
duct of the bureau’s work. The Amer- 
ican Press Assoc ation and other news- 


paper organizations which for many years 
have cooperated regularly with the bu- 
reau, have their offices in immediately 
adjacent buildings. The new offices are 
easily accessible by visitors to New York, 
being only about three short blocks from 








Broadway and Times square. The annual 


rental is $3,500. 


Important Economies 


Whenever practicable, it is the practice 
of the bureau to secure comparative 
prices, and to buy materials at the lowest 
possible pr.ces, consistent with quality 
and service. For example, in equipping 
the Bureau, advantage was taken of spe- 
tial mid-winter sales of office furnishings, 
some of which were obtained at one-half 
the ordinary price, and important savings 
were made by securing competitive bids 
for installation of steel shelving and other 
necessary items of equipment. The furni- 
ture was purchased second hand. Al- 
though secured and furnished at rela- 
tively low cost, the offices are attractive 
and are well worth a visit by members of 
the trade who may have an opportunity to 
inspect them. 

One of the many advantages of the 
location is that it enables the bureau to 
buy only such electros as are actually 
ordered, and thus to avoid tying up money 
in stocks of electrons, some features of 
which may not be equally saleable. 


Maintained Sales of Supplies 


The exigency of transferring the bureau 
to New York and re-establishing it in new 
quarters, together with uncertainty as to 
what funds would be available, made it 
impracticable to produce more than a very 
few new features in display material for 
1926, and necessitated the continued sale 
of features which were no longer new. 
Despite this handicap, the sales of sup- 
plies during the eight months in its new 
quarters totaled $4,901.50. The sale of 
supplies from New York was started on 
the same day that the shipment of the 
bureau’s property was received from St. 


Louis. 
New Art Work 


A complete new series of drawings for 
newspaper matrices were produced this 
spring, and resulted in a large number of 
letters of approval from publishers, many 
of whom saw in the new material an op- 
portunity for promoting the Clean Up and 
Paint Up campaign, not for a mere week, 
but for all the year around. Also, there 
was a general request that in the future 
the bureau begin its actual distr.bution of 
its material to the newspapers by Janu- 
ary 1, or earlier. Some requests for ma- 
terial for 1927 reached the bureau as 
early as July i from members of the trade 
who wished to use Clean Up and Paint 
Up illustrations in their own 1927 printed 
matter. This new art work was prepared 
under the personal direction of W. Liv- 
ingston Larned of the Ethridge Company, 
who is one of the foremost authorities on 
newspaper advertising copy in the United 
States, with the close cooperation of H. C. 


Bursley, chairman of the advertising 
sub-committee, and Executive Secretary 
Emerson. 


Advance Work for 1927 


In order to readjust the working calen- 
dar of the bureau, and to enable the 
work to be put upon an all the year 
around schedule, the art work for the 
1927 newspaper and promotional services 
was ordered this spring and is now being 
completed. This material largely repre- 
sents the “mold” in which the 1927 cam- 
paign is to be cast, and its value to the 
trade will depend upon the promptitude 
and adequacy with which the 1927 
finances are secured. 


Collections 


Collections of monies due the bureau 
for investments and purchases of supplies 
have been excellent. Unpaid accounts, 
including some which probably will be 
paid at a later date, amount to less than 
one percent of the total. 


Civic Co-operation 


During the past eight months the bu- 
reau has enjoyed the continued and in- 
creased active co-operation, not only of 
the newspapers and the trade, but of such 
organizations as the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National 
Fire Protection Association, National 
Safety Council, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, United States Public Health 
Service, United States Government De- 
partments of Agriculture, Labor and Com- 
merce, City Officials, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Women’s Clubs, Boards of Educa- 
tion, and organizations of junior citizens, 
30y Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls. The American Legion and the 
Outdoor Advertising Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
the National Fire Protection Association 
and the National Safety Council also 
have been co-operators. 


Newspaper Co-operation 


A. C. Kleberg of the advertising com- 
mittee, in a report on this phase of the 
work at a meeting of the national com- 
mittee in June, said: 


One of the most remarkable accomplishments 
of the Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign has 
been the splendid co-operation secured from the 
newspapers. No similar campaign has been 
able to enlist this support to any such extent. 
It is estimated that the publicity given the 
Clean Up and Paint Up movement in editorial 
and front page space—which, of course, can- 
not be bought—if valued at ordinary adver- 
tising rates, was worth in 1923, when the last 
computation on the basis of clipping service 
was made, some three and a half million 
dollars. It is important to note that this 
campaign creates its own publicity in the 
form of live local news about local people who 
are community leaders, and is the kind of 
real, legitimate news that newspapers find to 
be of benefit to themselves in their own com- 
munity, and which they like to print. In 1925 
it is estimated that a considerable increase 
of publicity appeared in:the newspapers, which 
reaped for themselves a rich financial harvest 
with a much larger amount of advertising. 


Trade Press Co-operation 


The trade press has co-operated gen- 
erously in the movement during the past 
year, frequently devoting full pages and 
double pages, and sometimes several 
pages in a single issue to phases of the 
campaign. Every news release issued by 
the committee has been given publicity 
through the columns of trade journals, 
and in numerous instances the trade 
journals have. printed lengthy articles of 
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their own origination, in support of the 
Clean Up and Paint Up movement. 


_ Among the many publications specializ- 
ing in paint and varnish news, of whose 
valuable assistance the committee has 
knowledge, and to the publishers of which 
it extends its thanks, are included the 


“American Paint Journal,” “American 
Paint and Oil Dealer,’ “American Painter 
and Decorator,” “Arts and Decoration,” 
“Automobile Trimmer and_ Painter,” 
“Decorating and Painting Contractor,” 
“Drugs, Oils and Paints,” “Industrial 
Finishing,’’ ‘Master Painter and Dec- 


orator,” “Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter,” 
“The Painters’ Magazine and Paint and 
Wall Paper Dealer,” “Painter and Dec- 
orator,” “Paint, Oil and Chemical Re- 
view,”’ “‘Western Paint Industry Review,” 
and the ‘Western Paint and Trim Shop,” 
and, in the hardware and lumber fields 
of journalism, “Better Hardware,” 
“Hardware Age,” “Hardware and Metal,” 
“Hardware in Canada,” ‘Hardware Re- 
tailer,” “Hardware Trade and Automobile 
News,” “Hardware World,” “New Eng- 
land Hardware News,” the “Gulf Coast 
Lumberman,” and the “California Lum- 
ber Merchant.” 

Many trade magazines outside of the 
paint, hardware and lumber fields are 
co-operating with us vigorously. For ex- 
ample, “Outdoor Advertising Association 
News,” the official publication of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association, runs a 
regular monthly page headed “Clean Up 
and Paint Up,” the copy of which is 
supplied to them by our bureau. 


Films 


The sub-committee on film, of which 
Horace S. Felton is chairman, has made 
a preliminary survey of the film field, 
and it is hoped that the finances of the 
bureau will justify the production of 
two films in 1927, one on the commercial 
side of the campaign to be shown to the 
trade, and one on the altruistic phases of 
the movement to be shown to the public. 


Reorganization Plan 

The National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Committee, at a meeting held 
Apri] 16 1926, in the offices of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, formally approved 
and adopted a plan of reorganization, in 
which the respective functions of the 
committee and the bureau were defined 
as follows :— 


(a) Functions of the National Clean:‘Up~ 
and Paint Up Campaign Committee 


The functions of the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Committee shall be the 
general direction of the National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign and the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, 
solicitation of the necessary funds for the con- 
duct of the national campaign and the bureau, 
and responsibility for all receipts and dis- 
bursements by the committee and the bureau. 


(b) Functions of the National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 


The National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau is the workshop or factory, and 
the active promotional agency of the national 
committee. Its function is not only to handle 
all of the detail work that naturally comes 
from points where the campaign is being ca1- 
ried on, but also to promote local campaigns 
for the future in towns and cities where cam- 
paigns have not been carried on before. This 
promotion is not aimed primarily at local paint 
and varnish interests, although they are ad- 
vised concerning the campaign, but is directed 
at such organizations as women’s clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, rotary clubs, city adminis- 
trations, health commissioners, street commis- 
sioners, fire commissioners, superintendents of 
schools, and newspaper publishers, and other 
civic agencies. The bureau furnishes instruc- 
tions as to how to successfully organize and 
conduct the campaign, and it purchases the 
necessary Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
material, such as banners, art work, news- 
paper mats, electros, etc., for the conduct of 
the promotional work. The executive secretary 
of the national committee is in immediate 
charge of the bureau and such other work as 
may be assigned to him by the committee. 

The reorganization plan, as it was approved 
and adopted, calls for the following:— 


1. Appointment by the president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, In- 
corporated, and the chairman of the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Committee, 
through the general manager of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. Incor- 
porated, the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, of membership to the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Committee as 
follows:— 

One or more members to be appointed as 
district members from each district, of which 
there are eleven (11) within the boundaries of 
the United States, and one member to repre- 
sent the Dominion of Canada; these members 
as a whole, together with the treasurer of the 
committee and the general manager of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
Incorporated, and representatives of trade as- 
sociations whose representation on this com- 
mittee is considered desirable, such as the 
National Association of Paint Distributors, the 
International Association of Master Painters 
and Decorators, etc., to form the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Committee. 


Sub-Committees 


The members of the following sub-committees 
and their chairmen shall be appointed by the 
chairman of the National Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign Committee. The chairman of 
each sub-committee shall be a member of the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Committee. 


(a) Sub-Committee on Plan and Ex- 
tension 


It shall be the duty of this sub-committee to 
aid in securing subscriptions to the national 
campaign and to promote the campaign from 
the national standpoint in paint club centers, 
ete. It is understood that the members of 
this sub-committee, or its appointees, as such, 
shall not promote or become interested in the 
promotion of local campaigns. 

The membership shall consist of the one or 
more national committee members appointed 
from each district, as provided for above. The 
district members may enlist such aides and 
assistants as they may require to carry on this 
work in the respective districts for which they 
are responsible. 

The chairman of the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Committee shall be the 
chairman of the Plan and Extension Commit- 


= (b) Sub-Committee on Finance 


The duties of this sub-committee shall be to 
generally supervise the financial activities of 
the campaign committee .and..the..bureau.. It 
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shall consist of these five (5) members:—The 
chairman of the national committee, the gen- 
eral manager, the treasurer, and two national 
committee members, 


(c) Sub-Committee on Bureau Control 


The duties of this sub-committee shall be to 
exercise control of the personnel and expendi- 
tures of the bureau. Its membership shall 
consist of those four (4) members:—The chair- 
man of the national committee, the general 
manager, the treasurer, and the executive sec- 
retary of the committee. 


(d) Sub-Committee on Advertising and 
Promotion 

The duties of this sub-committee shall be to 
approve, amplify, and wherever necessary, 
create plans covering Clean Up and Paint Up 
advertising in co-operation with the national 
bureau, and to recommend the same for ap- 
proval to the national committee, the expense 
of these plans to be within the amount of the 
annual budget as recommended by the finance 
committee and approved by the national com- 
mittee. 

This sub-committee is to consist of a chair- 
man and four (4) members, the chairman to be 
an advertising man (to be made a member of 
the national committee), and his four asso- 
ciates to be drawn from among advertising men 
within the industry. 


The duties of this sub-committee shall be 


(e) Sub-Committee on Film 
to arrange and plan such films as may be 
approved by the national committee. This sub- 
committee shall consist of three (3) members. 


Publicity 


The publicity and press committee of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, Incorporated, shall supervise 
the publicity of the National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign Committee. 


Personnel of Sub-Committees 


The personnel of the sub-committees 
follows :— 

Sub-committee on finance—E. V. Peters, 
chairman; George V. Horgan, D. Vv. 
Figgis, J. Vincent Reardon, G. M. Breinig. 

Sub-committee on bureau control—D. 
W. Figgis, chairman; George V. Horgan, 
G. M. Breinig, R. W. Emerson. 

Sub-committee on advertising and _ pro- 
motion—H. C. Bursley, chairman; C. F. 
Beatty, B. A. Fueglein, A. C. Kleberg, 
R. E. Mercer, H. C. Menagh. 

Sub-committee on film—Horace S. Fel- 
ton, chairman; W. G. Andrews, George 
V. Horgan. 


Prompt and Adequate Support Needed 


The bureau has gone through a period 
of reorganization during this past year, 
with many important changes, all of 
which have been accomplished without 
any undue hardships, and without sacri- 
fice of any of our contacts or other pro- 
motional assets. In spite of the moving 
and the new features which have been 
instituted, we have been able to operate 
the bureau on a very economical and ad- 
vantageous footing. The bureau now en- 
ters its first real year of activity, properly 
established and equipped to carry on the 
work in a more efficient manner than 
ever before. 

The prospects for 1927 are the bright- 
est in the campaign's history. 

Prompt and adequate financial support 
from the trade is absolutely necessary 
to carry out our 1927 program along the 
new lines. We are now in a position to 
give you much greater value for your 
money than in previous years—but we 
must first have your money. 

Don’t delay making your subscription 
for 1927. 


National Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Campaign Committee Financial 
Statement 
February 10, 1926—October 6, 1926 
Receipts 

BIRIARCE ccccsccccoccccese $9,267.81 
Contributions .....-..+..- 53,245.00 
Sales of bureau supplies. 4,901.50 
Interest ........- eeneeeene 289.68 

Note: — Bureau’ supply 


stock—conservative value 
$2,500—not taken into the 
figures in this report. 


Disbursements 











Rent and light..........- $2,379.53 
Office salarjeS........+++ 3,370.00 
Temporary help... 586.00 
Executive salaries 7,083.30 
Office supplies and inci- 

GOMtals ovcccccccseccese 2,514.44 
Telephone and telegraph. 241.14 
Office traveling expense.. 211.33 
PHEIRS  cccccccccccceeces 7,140.11 
POSIARE ccccccceece 4,071.76 
New equipment. 1,538.23 
Addressing ...... 422.39 
Poster stamps..... seeand 730.60 
Mats and electros........ 2,579.70 
Emgraving ......scesees . 474.98 
Art work, 1926......cce0- 2,420.63 
Art work, 1927....... er 2,940.00 
Moving bureau from St. 

DEE ctucevebsccaseenees 116.00 
Window trims........ 1,321.55 
Press clippings..... oe «Sega 
Letter service....... cove 1,214.50 
Miscellaneous issue of 

DANNETS ..ccccccscccees 533.03 
Advance bureau working 

WE bc oc sdnnneseeaecane 1,000.00 
Advance R. W. Emerson, 

office traveling expense. 150.00 
Balance, October 6, 1926. 24,664.77 


$67,703.99 $67,703.99 
List of Investors in 1926 Campaign 
(Complete to October 6, 1926) 
Alabama 
Mobile 
Mobile Paint Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


California 
Los Angeles 


Avalon Paint Company; J. E. Bauer Com- 
pany; E. R. Bohan Company; Bradley-Wise 
Paint Company; Brininstool Company; Colum- 
bia Varnish Company; Crown Spray Gun Man- 
ufacturing Company; Los Angeles Can Com- 
pany; Los Angeles Wall Paper & Paint Com- 
pany; Marshall Paint Company; Mathews 
Paint Company, Inc.; McGrew Paint Manufac- 
turing Company; National Paint & Varnish 
Company; Oakley Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Peck’s Pure Paint Company; Scriver & 
Quinn, Inc.; Seymour & Seymour; Sierra Tale 
Company; Sillers Varnish Company; South- 
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west Paint Company; H. R. Tibbetts Paint 
Company; Tibbets-Westerfield Paint Company. 
Oakland 
California Paint Company; Frank W, Dunne 
Company. 
San Francisco 
American Marine Paint Company; Bass 
Heuter Paint Company; W. P. Fuller & Co.; 
Garrett M. Goldberg & Co.; Hill, Hubbell & 
Co.; R. N. Nason & Co.; E. H. Otto Company; 
Uhl Brothers, Inc.; Western Industries Com- 
pany; Wilbur Ellis Company; Yates Company. 
West Berkeley 


California Ink Company, Inc.; West Coast 
Kalsomine Company. 
Colorado 
Denver 


The McMurtry Manufacturing Company; Mc- 
Phee & McGinnity Company, Inc.; The Master 
Painters’ Association of Denver, Col.; Minehart- 
Traylor Company. 

Connecticut 
Bridgeport 
Conlin Company, Inc. 
Hartford 


Master House Painters & Decorators of Con- 
necticut, Inc. 


New Haven 
Booth & Law Company; H. M. 
Brother; F. E, Spencer Company. 
New Milford 
Lithowhite Silex Company. 


Hodges’ 


Delaware 
Newport 
Krebs Pigment & Chemical Company. 
Wilmington 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Her- 
cules Powder Company. 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Hugh Reilly Company. 


Florida 
Jacksonville 
Edward Colledge. 


Georgia 
Savannah 


Columbia Naval Stores Company; Southern 
Cotton Oil Company. 


Tate 
Georgia Mineral Products Company. 


Illinois 
Alton 
Reliance Whiting Company. 
Cairo 
International Silica Company. 
Chicago 
Advertising Wood Displays; Alston Lucas 
Paint Company; American Varnish Company; 
Anaconda Sales Company; Armstrong Paint & 
Varnish Works; Binks Spray Equipment Com- 
pany; Bradley Vrooman Company; George B. 
Carey & Son, Inc.; Chicago White Lead & Oil 
Company; Continental Can Company, Inc.; 
Eagle Picher Lead Company; Enterprise Paint 
Manufacturing Company; Gerts, Lombard & 
Co.; Great Lakes Varnish Works; E. H. 
Haines; Hirst & Begley Linseed Works; H. 
M. Hooker Glass & Paint Company; Martin 
Varnish Company; Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
Olsen & Tilgner Manufacturing Company; 
Procter & Johnson; Schrader, Whittick & Co.; 
S. H. Stewart Company; E. T. Stille & Com- 
pany; Tamms Silica Company; U. S. Color 
Card Company; Geo. E. Watson Company; 
Western Dry Color Company; Wilson & Bennett 
Manufacturing Company. 
Collinsville 
St. Louis Lithopone Company. 
East St. Louis 


International Paint Corporation; Geo. S. 
Mepham Company. 


Moline 

Moline Paint Manufacturing Company. 
Peoria 

The Morgan Company. 


Indiana 
Elkhart 
Elkhart Enamel & Paint Corporation. 
Indianapolis 
The A. Burdsal Company; Indianapolis Paint 
& Color Company; Lilly Varnish Company. 
Liberty 
Carter Paint Company. 
South Bend 
O’Brien Paint & Varnish Company. 
Terre Haute 


Commercial Solvents Corporation; The Smith- 
Alsop Paint & Varnish Company, Inc. 


Vincennes 
Saiter Morgan Company. 


lowa 
Des Moines 
Ankeney Linseed Company; Des Moines Mas- 
ter House Painters; Standard Glass & Paint 
Company. 
Sioux City 
Hansen Glass & Paint Company. 
Waterloo 
Iowa Master House Painters and Decorators. 


Kentucky 

Louisville 
Jones-Dabney Varnish Company; Kentucky 
Color & Chemical Company; J. Kurfees 
Paint Company, Inc.; Charles R. Long, Jr., 
Co., Inc.; Louisville Varnish Company; Ed- 


ward H. Marcus Company, Inc.; Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Company, Inc. 

Louisiana 

Alexandria 


Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply Company. 
New Orleans 


Marine Paint & Varnish Company; National 
Industrial Alcohol Company, Inc.; Turpentine 
& Rosin Producers’ Association. 


Maryland 
Baltimore 


Baltimore Water Paint Company; Bigelow 
Brush Company; H. B. Davis Company; Sam- 
uel M. Dell & Co.; Hirschberg Paint Com- 
pany; Fred Neeseman & Co. 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.; Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts; Boston 
Varnish Company; Briggs, Maroney & Co.; 





Butcher Polish Company; Samuel Cabot, Inc.; 
Campbell & Wiswell, Inc.; Carpenter Morton 
Company Craftex Company; Gould & Cutler 
Corporation; Howe & French, Inc.; India 
Alkali Works; J. C. Pushee & Sons, Inc.; 
Spray Paint & Finishing Equipment Sales 
Company. 


Cambridge 
Burton Boston Brush Company; J. L. 
Whiting-J. J. Adams Company. 


Chelsea 
H. T. West Company. 
Great Barrington 
Platt & Goslee, 
Lexington 
Herbert M, Lawrence. 
Lynn 
Frank Bownes Company, Inc. 
New Bedford 
George Kirby, Jr., Paint Company. 
Norfolk Downs 
Norfolk Paint & Varnish Company. 
Somerville 


Master Painters’ Association of Somerville, 
Mass. 
Watertown 


Waterproof Paint & Varnish Company. 
Worcester 
Marble Nye Company. 


Michigan 
Detroit 


American Paint & Glass Company; Baker & 
Collinson; Berry Brothers, Inc.; Detroit Graph- 
ite Company; Ditzler Color Company; Frazer 
Paint Company; Michael McNamara Varnish 
Works, Inc.; Schroeder Paint & Glass Com- 


pany. 
Flint 
Flint Paint & Varnish Corporation. 
Grand Rapids 
Henry J. Heysteck & Co. 
Wells, Delta County 
Delta Chemical & Iron Company. 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Company; Flour City 
Brush Company; Gardner Hardware Company; 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Company; Stewart 
Paint Manufacturing Company. 


New Duluth 
Western Paint & Varnish Company. 
St. Paul 


Maendler Brush Manufacturing Company, 

Ine.; Minnesota State Association of Master 

Painters & Decorators; North Star Varnish 

Company. 

St. Paul White Lead & Oil Company. 
Winona 


William Rademacher, 


Mississippi 
Brooklyn 
Newton Naval Stores Company. 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company; Condie- 
Bray Glass & Paint Company; Great Western 
Paint Manufacturing Company; Seidlitz Var- 
nish Company; Sewall Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany; Southwestern Paint & Varnish Company. 
St. Louis 
Absorene Manufacturing Company; Columbia 
Can Company; Condie-Bray Glass & Paint 
Company; C. P. De Lore & Co.; Eberson 
Lindsley Paint Company; Majestic Paint Com- 
pany; Missouri Paint & Varnish Company; 
Phelan Faust Manufacturing Company; The 
Reardon Company; Robbins Varnish Company; 
St. Louis Surfacer & Paint Company; Schroeder 
& Tremayne, Inc.; Steelecote Manufacturing 
Company; Vane Calvert Paint Company. 


Nebraska 
Lincoln 
Van Sickle Glass & Paint Company. 
Omaha 
Omaha Paint & Glass Company; Pioneer 
Glass & Paint Company. 
New Jersey 
Belleville 
Hanlon & Goodman Company. 
Camden 
Southwark Manufacturing Company. 
Hoboken 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Jersey City 


Baker Paint & Varnish Company; Gillespie 
Varnish Company; C. A. Woolsey Paint & 
Color Company. 

Linden 


Siemon & Elting, Inc. 

Newark 
American Oil & Supply Company; John L. 
Armitage & Co.; Bigelow Varnish Company; 
Flood & Conklin Company; J. J. Hockenjos 
Company; Murphy Varnish Company; Newark 
Varnish Works, Inc.; Robert Rauh, Inc.; 
United Color & Pigment Company. 

Orange 
New Jersey State Association of Master 
Painters & Decorators. 


Trenton 
E. F. Hooper & Co.; H. N. Richards Com- 
pany. 
New York 
Albany 
William Dey Ermand Company. 
Brooklyn 


Bushwick Can Company, Inc.; Central Paint 
& Varnish Works; Cheesman-Elliot Company, 
Inc.; Hilo Varnish Corporation; Kent Ma- 
chine Works, Inc. 

Buffalo 


Buffalo Bargain House, Inc.; M. B. Brooks, 
Inc.; F. T. Coppins Company, Inc.; Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; Larkin Compan, Inc.; 
La Clede Manufacturing Company; McDougall 
Butler Company, Inc.; Mann Brothers Com- 
pany; Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 

Elmira 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Company. 
Geneva 

Patent Cereals Company. 

Long Island City 


Imperial Paint Company; Paramet Chemical 
Corporation; Thibaut & Walker Company. 


New York City 


Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corporation; Amer- 
ican Can Company; American Linseed Com- 
pany; American Solvents & Chemical Corpora- 
tion; American Sponge & Chamois Company; 
Arnesto Paint Company, Inc.; Binney & Smith 
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Company; E. L. Bullock & Sons, Inc.; Emil 
Calman & Co., Inc.; Chadeloid Chemical Com- 
pany; Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc.; Henry 
A. Dewey Company, Inc.; Fezandie & Sperrle, 
Inc. ; M. Ewing Fox Company, Inc.; Robert 
Gair Company; Geigy Company, Inc.; General 
Naval Stores Company; Georgia Pine Turpen- 
tine Company; L. C. Gillespie & Sons; Gillican- 
Chipley Company, Inc.; The Heller & Merz 
Company; Morris Herrmann & Co., Inc.; Ilsey 
& Held Company; Innes & Co., Inc.; Interna- 
tional Association of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators of United States and Canada; Kasebier- 
Chatfield Shellac Company; Fred L. Lavenburg 
Company; Irving A. Levis; George H. Lincks; 
Longman & Martinez; The L. Martin Com- 
pany; Metal Package Corporation of New 
York; Benjamin Moore & Co.; Muralo Com- 
pany, Inc.; Mutual Chemical Company of 
America; National Lead Company; New Jersey 
Zine Sales Company, Inc.; Paterson, Boardman 
& Knapp; G. W. S. Patterson & Co.; F. O. 
Pierce Company; Ralli Brothers; Albert R. 
Rittger Company; The Sapolin Company, Inc.; 
Smith Chemical & Color Company; L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc.; Standard Varnish Works; The 
Taintor Company; Thompson, Weinman & Co., 
Inc.; Titanium Pigment Company, iInc.; The 
Ultramarine Company; U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company; Valentine & Co.; E. M. & F. Waldo, 
Inc.; Wilckes, Martin, Wilckes Co.; S. Win- 
terbourne & Co.; Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc.; 
William Zinsser & Co., Inc. 


Niagara Falls 
Rowe Paint & Varnish Company, Inc. 
Rochester 


Barnard, Porter & Remington; Humphreys 
Paint Company, Inc.; F. P. Van Hoesen Com- 
pany. 

Syracuse 

Cook & Myers Company, Inc.; Empire Wall- 

paper & Paint Company. 


Troy 


William Connors Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Charles H. Dauchy Company. 


Utica 
Genesee Paint & Glass Company. 
Watertown 


New York State Master Painters & Decora- 
tors Association. 


Ohio 
Cincinnati 


Foy Paint Company; The R. F. Johnston 
Paint Company; E. H. Meyer & Co.; The 
Charles Moser Company; Rich Pump & Ladder 
Company; Wilson Paint Company. 


Cleveland 


Acorn Refining Company; W. A. Alpers Com- 
pany; Arco Company; Billings-Chapin Com- 
pany; Cleveland Window Glass & Door Com- 
pany; The John P. Cochran Company; Davies 
Can Company; Draper Manufacturing Company; 
Ferbert-Schorndorfer Company; Forbes Var: 
nish Company; Gibson Homans Company; The 
Glidden Company; Grasselli Chemical Company; 
Hale & Holmes Company; Harshaw, Fuller & 
Goodwin Company; National Paint & Varnish 
Company; Ohio Varnish Compan:; Pioneer 
Manufacturing Co.; Tropical Paint & Oil Com- 
pany. 

Dayton 


Delscamp Paint & Glass Company; The Lowe 
Brothers Company; Thresher Varnish Com- 


pany. 
London 
The Williams Company. 
Middlefield 
Ohio Pail Company. 
Toledo 


De Vilbiss Manufacturing Company; Dolphin 
Paint & Varnish Company; Stollberg Hardware 
& Paint Company. 


Wooster 


Bauer Manufacturing Company; Wooster 
Brush Company. 

Oregon 

Portland 


Beaver Varnish Works; Rasmussen & Co. 


Pennsylvania 
Easton 
Cc. K. Williams & Co. 
Jamestown 
Jamestown Paint & Varnish Company. 
McKees Rocks 
Enterprise Stamping Company. 
Philadelphia 


Baeder-Adamson Company; Bisbee Linseed 
Company; Dowdy Brothers; Denny, Hillborn & 
Rosenbach; Elder & Jenks; Felton, Sibley & 
Co., Inc.; Finnaren & Haley; Samuel H. 
French & Co., Inc.; G. R. Hocker Company; 
Impervious Paint & Varnish Company; John 
Lucas & Co., Inc.; McCloskey Varnish Com- 
pany; J. Meyer & Sons; Monroe, Lederer & 
Taussig; Eugene E. Nice Company; Pecora 
Paint Company; Gilbert Spruance Company; 
F. Weber Company; George D. Wetherill & 
Co.; Yarnall Paint Company. 


Pittsburgh 


Homer D. Butts; Impervious Varnish Com- 
pany; W. W. Lawrence & Co.; T. H. Nevin 
Company; Pittsburgh Paint Supply Company; 
Standard Plate Glass Company; M. B. Suy- 
dam Company. 

Scranton 


Euston Lead Company; Matthews Brothers, 


Inc, 
Rhode Island 
Providence 
Oliver Johnson & Co.; Starkweather & Wil- 
liams, Inc.; Union Paint & Varnish Company; 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company. 
South Carolina 
Charleston 
Leland Moore Paint & Oil Company. 


South Dakota 
Sioux Falls 
Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Company, 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
American Cement Paint Company. 
Memphis 
De Soto Paint Manufacturing Company; Fare 
rell Calhoun & Co. 
Utah 
Ogden 
Ogden Paint, Oil & Glass Company. 
Salt Lake City 
Bennett Glass & Paint Company; Salt Lake 
Hardware Company; Salt Lake Glass & Paint 
Company. 
Vermont 
Burlington 
Burlington Drug Company. 


Newport 
True & Blanchard Company. 
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Aug. 9, 1926. 
Dear Bill:- 

Answering your letter, would say that the paint manufacturer is next 
ddan 46 trouble all the time, and I cannot see why you run chances by continuing 
to use a rosin dryer in your paints. In our 40-40-20 paints, we use Thibaut & 
Walker's No. 40 Dryer, just as we receive it from them, but in other paints we 
thin it fifty percent with mineral spirits and find that in the thinned condition 
the one part will dry fifteen parts of oil overnight. Isn't it much better to 
have a thin gum and oil dryer if it doesn't cost any more than a rosin dryer and 
yet does the same work? Think it over. It is not necessary to give you the ad- 
dress of the Thibaut & Walker Co., as every paint manufacturer knows them as the 


makers of #600 Flat Wall Paint Liquid. 


Sincerely, 


Too 































Mmu7eas 
DRY COLORS 


Made under the most approved processes, and famed for their strength, 
purity of tone, and fineness of grinding. 
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John lucas&Co.,ine. 


Paint and Varnish Makers since 1849 
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Virginia 

Norfolk 

Cc. A. Nash & Son, Inc. 
Richmond 


R. McC. Bullington & Co.; Sampson Paint & 
Color Company, Inc, 


South Washington 
Capital Paint Company. 
Washington 
Seattle 


Basic Products 
Company; Petro 


Company; J. W. 
Paint Manufactur- 


General 
Merriman 


ing Company; Preservative Paint Company; 
Richards Brush Company; Seattle Paint Com- 
pany; Solastic Products Company, Inc.; Van 
Waters & Rogers, Inc. 

Spokane 


Jones & Dillingham. 


West Virginia 
Charleston 
Evans Lead Company; J. M. 
Huntington 
Standard Ultramarine Company. 
Wheeling 
Wilson & Sons, 


Gates & Sons. 
The 


W. A. 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Badger Paint Stores Inc.; Consolidated Paint 
Company; Frank Dau Paint Company; Deal- 
ers & Painters Supply Company; T. C. Esser 
Company; William O. Goodrich Company; Me- 
tro Nite Company; Michigan Quartz Silica 
Company; Mohns Brothers; Newport Turpen- 
tine & Rosin Company; Patek Brothers, Inc.; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; John Pritz- 


laff Hardware Company; Topp Oil & Supply 
Company. 
Oshkosh 
Ira Parker & Sons. 
Racine 


Wisconsin State Association of House Paint- 
ers & Decorators. 


Comment by Mr. Breinig 


Granville M. Breinig: You have re- 
ceived in printed form, the report of the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Bureau 
which clearly points out that during the 
first year that the .campaign has been 
operated as a distinct arm of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., 
it has progressed in a most satisfactory 
manner, and its financial condition is 
stronger to day than ever before. Our 
balance in cash on hand at the close of 
our fiscal year, amounting to approxi- 
mately $24,000, represents an increase of 
100 percent over the preceding year. 

We come before you today not for the 
purpose of soliciting increased individual 
financial support, but to point out the 
value of this great promotional effort, to 
not only our industry but to civilization 
as a whole; to place before you a few 
facts which, when properly digested, will, 


we believe, cause you to take greater 
pride in an already great industry; to 
follow with keener interest the develop- 


ment of a magnificent trade effort, and 
enable you to take advantage of this pro- 
motional campaign, in order that you, in- 
div.dually, may benefit therefrom. 

I wonder whether those men who played 
such an important part in the organiza- 
tion of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association in 1887—today recog- 
nized as the second greatest in the coun- 
try—realized to what extent this industry 
of ours would advance. Undoubtedly they 
had in mind the benefits to be derived 
from meetings such as this, but I doubt 
if any of them visualized such a strong 
mutuality of interests as now exists 
within this great organization. With what 
just.fiable pride would they look upon the 
developments which have taken place 
were they here with us today! With 
what amazement would they regard this 
industry upon learning that as a group, 
with an objective constantly before it, 
we practically doubled our business in 
less than five years, an accomplishment 
made possible by the successful launching 
and carrying on of the Save the Surface 
campaign, aided by the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up campaign, both of 
which, as has been previously pointed out, 
are of equal value and are equally essen- 
tial to our future success, : 

Just as our National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association has grown and pros- 
pered, so has the Clean Up and Paint Up 


campaign carried on over a period of 
fourteen years, growing stronger and 
lustier each year, until today it stands 


as a public service which is both an eco- 
nomic triumph and an altruistic contribu- 
tion to the health, happiness and pros- 
perity of our fellow citizens in every walk 
of life. As such, our industry can well 
be proud of this achievement, and should 
coustantly derive inspiration from the 
knowledge that it is responsible for its 
conduct. , 7 

It has been said that as in mechanics 
and economics, so in human relations; 
every action is followed by an equal reac- 
tion. This means two things—that what 
we get out of life is simply the reaction 
of what we put into it, and that we can- 
not harm nor help others without likewise 
harming or helping ourselves. 

The Clean Up and Paint Up campaign 
is an outstanding example of this axiom, 
for by helping others in an altruistic way 
we are very definitely adding to our in- 
dividual prosperity. f . 

Few of us fully recognize that in giv- 
ing our support to this great movement 
we are doing something more than just 
investing a little of our money in a trade 
promotional campaign, with the hope that 
we shall receive a profitable return on 
that investment. Astounding as it may 
seem, the simple truth is that this move- 
ment constitutes a new milestone in the 
progress of civilization. 

The element of balanced reciprocation 
is always to be found running through 
any development pertaining to human bet- 


terment. No system in human relations 
which is all one-sided and benefits only 
one element can long endure. A_ hasty 


view may incline some of us to believe 
that there are _ established institutions 
which are one-sided in their benefits, but 
deliberate analysis proves that their sta- 
bility and continued success rests upon 
the foundation of reciprocation. 

The success that the Clean Up and 
paint Up campaign has met with up to 
the present time has been based wholly 
upon reciprocation, an _success in the 
future depends almost entirely upon our 
willingness to give in order that we may 
get. 


its 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


- No less an authority than the late 
Theodore Roosevelt substantiated this last 
statement when he said: “This country 
will not be a good place for any of us to 
live in unless we make it a good place 
for all of us to live in.” If each member 
of our industry would keep that quotation 
before him when the subject of a con- 
tribution to the Clean Up and Paint Up 
campaign is under consideration, there 
would be little, if any, need for organized 
effort on the part of your committee to 
appeal to you for funds for its proper 
and adequate support. 

How many within this industry realize 
this campaign is the first successful effort 
to organize community cleanliness, reno- 
vation and beautification on a purposeful, 
national scale? How many realize that 
it emphasizes the slogan that “Good Citi- 
zenship Is Good Business” and that it con- 
stitutes a shining chapter in the chronicle 
of what someone has aptly termed ‘“en- 
lightened selfishness.” 

Some may be disposed to believe that 
the preceding statements are exaggerated 
and that community cleanliness would 
have obtained without the creation of 
the Clean Up and Paint Up campaign. If 
there be such, I ask them to consider that 
despite the rapidity of invention in the 
nineteenth century, the American people 
practically ignored many simple practices, 
which, within a few years, have come to 
be considered as fundamental necessities, 
as they particularly apply to sanitation, 
civic pride and responsibility. 

To illustrate: It seems almost unbe- 
lievable, yet it is true, that not so long 
ago—in fact, in the days of the grand- 
parents of many of us—bathtubs were 
considered sinful extravagances and laws 
were passed to curb their use. Today 
one who publicly opposed the bathing of 
the person would find himself promptly 
ostracized, and might ultimately be dis- 
ciplined through some action of the local 
health authorities. 

It is only within recent years that per- 
sonal cleanliness, which precedes com- 
munity cleanliness, has been emphasized 
in our schools. Today in the majority of 
listricts throughout the country, the pub- 
lic schools not only instruct their pupils 
in personal hygiene, but, through the pu- 
pils, successfully carry the same practice 
into the family. Child welfare societies 
are carrying on a similar work and 
through individual effort are obtaining 
community cleanliness and sanitation, fol- 
lowed by pride. 

It is only necessary to compare condi- 
tions in the average American community 
of twenty years ago with the correspond- 
ing community of today to realize that 
organized cleanliness and the beautifica- 
tion of houses and business property were 
ignored. When anything was done in the 
way of cleaning up or painting up it was 
an individual effort, and so far as the 
community was concerned it “just hap- 
pened.”’ Civic consciousness in the indi- 
vidual, insofar as his property was af- 
fected, had not been awakened. This 
same condition was true of the majority 
of business establishments. It was not 
so long ago that the meat packing busi- 








ness, one of America’s greatest indus- 
tries, was “‘muckraked” in a book called 
“The Jungle,” which described conditions 
which would hardly have been possible 
had the Clean Up and Paint Up cam- 
paign then been in operation in Chicago, 
with its 30,000 high school’ students 


combing the city to establish better sani- 
tation, greater cleanliness and more 
beautiful environments for business estab- 


lishments as well as homes. In those 
days, window boxes in factories and 
lawns and landscaping in front of them 
were such rarities as to be all but un- 


known. The consumption of paint and 
varnish products in the home and factory 


was on an infinitesimally small scale in 
comparison with present production and 
use, and there was no organized effort 


to promote painting and decorating. 
Previous to the inception of the Clean 
Up and Paint Up campaign, painting was 
in a condition comparable to that of the 
clothing business of thirty years ago, 
when men bought suits because the sales- 
man said they would “wear like iron.” 
The “Sunday suit” or the “best silk dress” 
was conceived on a lifetime rather than 
a seasonal basis. Clothing manufacturers 
effected a revolution in clothing habits 
by energetic advertising and publicity, in 
combination with the making of really 
wearable and good looking ready-made 
clothes, with the result, that today people 
buy new clothes each season for the sake 
of variety alone, and the sale of clothing 
is many times multiplied annually. 
Similarly. the Clean Up and Paint Up 
campaign, in demanding “new clothes for 
houses,” applied the same idea to dwell- 
ings and business properties and their 
surroundings, with the result that the 
frequently painted house no longer ap- 
pears conspicuous as a kind of architec- 
tural Beau Brummel, but rather as the 
exemplification of a proper, regular prac- 
t'ce, while the unpainted property becomes 
consp'cuous, creating a self-consciousness 


in the mind of the owner which is as 
irritating to his pride as a hair shirt. 
Wth the advent of the Clean Up and 


Paint Up campaign dinginess went out of 
fashion. 

The effect upon American life generally. 
in raising the standards of living through 
improvement of environment, has been so 
great as to be incalculable. The public 
gripping power of this movement has 
found no better expression than in the 
words of John R. MacGregor, president 
of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of 
Chicago: 

We have found that the only movement 
which individuals, regardless of religion, creed, 
race prejudice or politics, can unqualifiedly get 
behind is the Clean Up and Paint Up work 
The campaign is affecting the community life 
of every district in Chicago by bringing the 
community closer to our American standard 
without the individual feeling that his ideals 
are being changed. The effect upon American 
life will be more marked as the years go by. 
and the benefits will be increased. 

No one associated with our campaign 
work has had more or better opportunities 
to visualize the results accomplished by 
local campaigns than Mr. MacGregor, 
who. for several years, has been in charge 
of the Chicago clean up campaign. 

Perhaps there are those within our in- 
dustry who feel that this movement is 
entirely too altruistic and in consequence 
is not the great profit maker for us that 
we claim it to be. This ouestion has 
been answered many, many times. not by 
mere statements, but by accurate figures 
which have been compiled in places where 
local campaigns have been carried on, 
but even had the movement not been. the 





tremendous monetary profit bringer that 
it has proven to be, each one who has 
contributed to its success can feel proud 
to have enhanced the value of living by 
providing better individual living! condi- 
tions and to have had a part in providing 
a new beacon for the guidance of civil- 
ization. 

For those 
the other side 
study of the 


who insist upon looking at 
of the picture, a careful 
files of the national cam- 
pa.gn bureau will reveal hundreds of let- 
ters, wr.tten without solicitation, reciting 
the actual value of the campaign to com- 
munities where it has been carried on. 
One example should be sufficient: on the 
basis of computation made by competent 
members of the trade, following the re- 
ceipt of statistical reports from the Chi- 
sago Association of Commerce and the 
Chicago Board of Education, it is shown 
that in 1923 the Clean Up and Paint Up 
campaign was responsible for the sale of 
paint and varnish products in Chicago 
alone to the value of $507,000; in 1924, 
$669,000; in 1925, $1,064,000, and this 
year, $2,307,000. In four years the sale 
of this industry’s products during’ the 
campaign’s operation has increased from 
$507,000 to $2,307,000, or almost 500 per- 
cent, representing each year a steady in- 
crease which is of enormous significance. 

Gentlemen, does not that statement 
prove beyond refutation the value of this 
campaign to us? 

My next statement will be even more 
astounding and it should cause us all to 
ponder: we must conservatively estimate 
that so far this year without taking into 
consideration the fall campaign, approxi- 
mately seven million people became virtu- 
ally volunteer salesmen for our industry ; 
seven million people identified themselves 
with local campaigns, urg.ng others in 
their communities to clean up and paint 
up. What other similar campaign can 
boast of an asset of such tremendous 
value? Think of it, seven million people 
helping to sell our products! 

There are some within the industry 
who believe that it would ‘be well to shift 
the financial burden in part from our 
shoulders to those of other industries who 
appear to share equally in its benefits; 
this is a natural thought, but we are 
firmly convinced that the basis of our 
success lies in our continuing to finance 
this campaign ourselves, for other indus- 


tries might be less broad-minded and 
might inject controversial demands for 
their own special interests, which would 


ru.n the movement. Similarly, we recom- 
mend that we continue to operate the 
clean up campaign separately from other 
promotional activities within our industry. 

The Clean Up and Paint Up campaign 
is too fine a guide to human progress, too 
vital to the interests of all of us, to per- 
mit us to jeopardize its value and its in- 
fluence by over-commercialization. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the more 
altruism we put into it the more commer- 
cial profit will accrue to us. Its strongest 
recommendation to chambers of commerce 
and civic workers generally is that it 
helps all classes of business in a commu- 
nity without discrimination. 

The possibilities of the Clean Up and 
Paint Up campaign have only been faintly 


realized. In its new status as an integral 
activity of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., we are more 


than ever bound to give it the increased 
support which is justified by its impor- 
tance; but in giving our support to this 
movement we should consider that we are 
not only investing money which will 
show us a handsome return, but for each 
dollar invested we are aiding in providing 
better standards of living for our fellow- 
men, and to a large extent we are helping 
to make this a better country to live in. 

In contributing to this campaign do not 
give from the bottom of your purpose, 
but from the bottom of your heart. 


President Robinette: You have heard the report of Mr. Breinig. 
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You have heard me make several state- 
ments which might appear to any one un- 
acquainted with this campaign as being 
exaggerated. However, they can all be 
proven. My closing statement is ad- 
dressed more particularly to manufac- 
turers and distributors of paints and var- 
nishes. After three years of close con- 
tact with the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up campaign the one amazing fact 
which, to my mind, stands out above all 


others is the lack of conception and 
knowledge that the average man in our 
industry has of the real value of this 


great promotional effort. 

The reason for this condition is hard 
to explain, but I am led to believe that 
it is due to the fact that ‘until this pres- 
ent year the campaign was looked upon 
as a movement not wholly within the 
control and conduct of our own organized 
industry. It is a natural fact that those 
who have been closely identified with its 
work should value the campaign to its 
fullest extent, but it is not to be expected 
that others, without the opportunities af- 
forded us, should appreciate what a real 
asset we have in this movement. 

A close scrutiny of our bureau files re- 
veals the fact that only a very small per- 
centage of manufacturers and distributors 
of paint and varnish products are making 
use of the materials which the clean up 
campaign offers for the purpose of in- 
creasing the business of our dealers and, 
in turn, ourselves. You are investing 
money in a campaign which is showing 
you a profitable return for every dollar in- 
vested, but only a minority are cashing in 
on it to the extent that it is possible to 
do. To simply invest your money is not 
enough, unless you are satisfied with the 
volume of business you are getting at 
present. Few of us have educated our 
sales organizations and our dealers to the 
cash-in value of local campaigns. When 
we fail to do this we are overlooking an 
opportunity that cannot be duplicated for 
increasing volume and profits. 


When you return home instruct your 
sales and advertising departments to Visit 
the national bureau headquarters at 243 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York city, 
or to communicate with the bureau by 
mail in order that these departments may 
become thoroughly familiar with the sales- 
building possibilities of this campaign and 
may profit to a greater extent on every 
dollar which you invest in this work. 

I quote from the records of one manu- 
facturer whose sales and advertising de- 
partments are well versed in the activi- 
ties of the campaign: 

By acquainting our local dealers with the 
Clean Up and Paint Up campaign in commu- 
nities where local campaigns have been held 
for the first time the increase in sales of 
paint and varnish products ranged from 20 to 
400° percent. 

Is it not, therefore, worth while for you 
to investigate more thoroughly any move- 
ment that is capable of increasing busi- 
ness to such an extent? 

Do you know of any movement quite 
so unique as this one? 


Our industry has no greater asset. The 
campaign is today established on a firm 
foundation which must be preserved and 
further fortified as the years go by. Every 
member of our industry should join in 
further brightening this milestone of civ- 
ilization, our contribution to human prog- 
ress. Our altruism has already justified 
itself by rich material rewards. Our con- 
tinued and increased efforts will bring us 
still greater rewards if we take advantage 
of the opportunities which the campaign 
holds for us in the immediate future. 

Great as is our material opportunity, 
let us ever bear in mind that even greater 
is Our opportunity for service to strug- 
gling humanity. 


This report was 


received by the board of directors and referred to the convention as a matter of in- 


formation. 


(It was voted that the report be received.) 
President Robinette: It occurs to me at this point that you might see and 
know the man who is doing the work behind the scenes in connection with the 


Clean Up and Paint Up bureau. I am 


not going to ask him to say anything, but I 


would like Mr. Emerson to stand up that you may all see who he is. 
The chair understands that Mr. Cornish, chairman of the arbitration committee, 


would like to say a few words with 


reference 


to that committee. 


Report of Committee on Arbitration 


E. J. Cornish: When you recall the 
painstaking care, with no little sacrifice 
to myself, that I prepared a report of 





E. J. Cornish 


Chairman on Arbitration 


some twenty-five to thirty closely type- 
written pages of the report of the arbitra- 
tion committee and asked our general 


manager to make such additions thereto, 
complimentary perhaps to the committee, 
as he might consider proper, that he 
should take it, and there comes out this: 
“Your committee on arbitration begs 
leave to report that nothing has been 
submitted to it for consideration during 
the last year.’’ 

That is all that is left 
That is the commendation which 
ceived from your general manager. He 
didn’t seem to understand from all that 
I wrote that the chief purpose of an arbi- 
tration committee is to keep people from 
having anything to arbitrate. 

But we are here. And as I saw those 
seventy-nine arrows pointed at that con- 
sumer’s dollar | thought that perhaps we 
might sometimes be called upon to arbi- 
trate the question as to whose dollar that 
Was, the consumer’s or the people that 
are shooting the arrows at it, and if that 
question should ever come up before the 
arbitration committee, I think I can safely 
say that our decision will be that that 
dollar is a symbol and capable of being 
duplicated without limit, and instead of 
one dollar that we are driving at, there 
would be $79 to be distributed among the 
people who joined in those campaigns. 

Il can also say that if any of you gentle- 
men find your relationship with your as- 
sociates and brothers in business some- 
what estranged and want to renew and 
cement that friendship, we stand ready at 
all times to let you swear eternal! friend- 
ship in condemning the arbitrator. That 
is the usual practice and fate. 

We are also open to receive your com- 
plaints. Personally, my present occupa- 
tion, my past experience, and my future 
expectation is to be a clearing house for 
you. Therefore we shall welcome you al- 
ways as one of your committees endeavor- 
ing to be in the public service. 


labor. 
I re- 


of my 


President Robinette: We are getting along very rapidly in our program this after- 
noon, and this brings up to the last item on the afternoon’s schedule. , . 
Mr. Wessels: May I interrupt just a moment to go back to this very interesting 





matter and a 
who has labo 





this convention to extend its appreciation to this young man here 
ed for quite some time in this wonderful clean up work? 
to get on my feet before my contemporary there was given the floor. 
has helped the Cleveland club to.a very 


I intended 
Mr. Breinig 
large extent in this wonderful movement. 
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for Grinders 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Winning 
Numbers 


As specialists in varnishes and japans for 


grinders’ use, the services of our Research 
Department are always available when you 
need new varnishes for special purposes. 


CARMOTE 


POUT ELI m alll dee) 


Cut! 


aL Rial +. 








No. 67 


Enamel 
Liquid 

For use in highest grade 
white enamel. It is 
colorless, and with it 
you can produce a 
white enamel equal to 
the finest imported 
product, possessing the 
qualities of free-work- 
and hard-drying. 


No. 8 


Flat Wall 
Paint Liquid 


For use in dull tone 
wall paints. Gives a 
free-flowing quality to 
the product. Dries 
with the subdued luster 
so much desired by 
housekeepers for walls 
and furniture. 











Here are four num- 
bers we developed 
that have won en- 
thusiastic approval 
wherever used. You 
can use them, too. 
Write for samples 
and quotations. 


No. 35 


Floor Enamel 
Vehicle 


The popular floor en- 
amel today has a high 
luster, dries over night, 
works freely under the 
brush, flows together— 
is elastic and durable. 
“No. 35,” when com- 
bined with pigments, 
gives just these results. 


No. 69 


Gloss Mill 
White Liquid 


A water-white vehicle 
that has no equal for 
producing a free-work- 
ing gloss white paint 
that holds its true white 
color and its gloss in- 
definitely. 

















NO FLOODING 
NOW! 


Flooding has been practically 
removed in making Shawnee 
C. P. Greens. And paint- 
grinders are finding this qual- 
ity of decided value. 


In the use of these non-flood- 
ing greens the blue float, 
frequently found in enamels 
and paints, is virtually elim- 
inated. 


If you are not already a user 
of Shawnee C. P. Greens, be 
sure to send for a working 
sample. 


Kentucky Color & Chemical Company 


INCORPORATED 
General Offices and Works: Louisville, Ky. 
District Sales Offices: Brooklyn, Cleveland, Chicago. 


Representatives: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, Detroit, Denver, Richmond, Winnipeg 









Manufactured by 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Established 1840 


VARNISH MAKERS 










DRY COLORS 


‘Color Content Guaranteed” 









CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 





CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND BOSTON 














He presented a splendid report, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to see in the records 
a vote of thanks to him. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

President Robinette: We will now have the preliminary report of the nominating 
committee. 
George C. Cunningham. 
Portland—Sidney C. Rasmussen. 
Rochester—Raymond F. DeVisser. 
St. Louis—Claude H. Smith. 
Savannah—R, L. Clancy. 
Terre Haute—G. W. Frederick. 
Tampa—W. T. Perry. 
Mobile—W. R. Benson. 
Representing individual members: 


Nebraska 


Preliminary Nominations 


Mr. Keister: I am here before you as a 
pinch hitter for Mr. Trigg, who was called 
to Philadelphia this morning and can’t be 
here, as the chairman of this committee. 

Your by-laws provide that at the third 
business session of the annual convention 


the nominating committee shall submit a C. K. Williams, Easton, Pa. 
preliminary report. Carl Pendray, Victoria, B. C. 
In the absence of the chairman of the Zone vice-presidents: 


Canadian, John Irwin, Montreal. 

this Southern, 8. EK. Booker, Louisville. 
Central, R. Fee Johnston, Cincinnati. 
Western, P. C. Patterson, Portland. 
Eastern, EF. S. McKaig, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, March G. Bennett, Boston. 

Executive committee: 
l-year term, R, B 


nominating committee, Ernest T. Trigg 
(who was called to Philadelphia 
morning), I have been asked to present 


this report. 





Election to the board of directors being 
divided into three groups whose terms of 


office expire at the end of one, two and Robinette, Cleve- 


three years, directors are to be elected at land 
this convention to serve for three’ years, 1-year-term Norris B. Gregg, New 
representing the following clubs York fans ; es 


2-year-term, Ernest T. 
delphia. 

3-year-term, L. T. Minehart, Denver. 

President, Dudley W. Figgis, New York. 


Birmingham—W. A. Currie. Trigg, Phila- 
Chicago—Harvey G. Edwards 
Columbus—W. B. Peters. 


Dayton—L. H. Vinson. 





Duluth—F. W. Beatty. (After some discussion, the preliminary 
Kuhn. report of the nominating committee was 


Houston—H. J. 
Indianapolis—Bert O'Leary. 
Memphis—E. S. Gilson. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul—L. M. Leffingwell. 


passed for final consideration Friday in 
accordance with the by-laws, and the ses- 
sion was adjourned.) 


Friday, October 15 


Fourth Session: Friday Forenoon 


(The meeting convened at 9:45 o’clock, President Robinette presiding. ) 
General Manager Horgan: We have three telegrams here, one from our friend 
Brininstool of Los Angeles: 
Touch of flu, accompanying run down condition precludes my attending sessions this year 
Here's ‘‘hello’’ to everybody, with most sincere wishes for record-breaking convention 
We have one from Lloyd P. Griffiths: 
Sorry not to be with you Best wishes for a most successful convention. 
A telegram from Cincinnati, addressed to Wilmer H. Crawford: 

Regret you are unable to be with us today, but your committee on Clean Up and Paint Up 
directed me to wire you to extend to the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association in ses- 
sion, a cordial invitation to hold their joint convention with the paint manufacturers and 
varnish makers in Cincinnati in 1927, and we piedge our best effort to show them the 
model city resulting from continuous operation of cleaning up and painting up as carried 
on by the chamber of commerce and the Queen City adorned with the products of their 
own factories Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, W. C. Culkins, Executive Vice-President 

(The roll was called by General Manager Horgan, with the following result): 














BUMMER cscccccrsscececccccvvesssvccssersee ©: FOS hss csc tenseseesdesevesasseeusewen 0 
Baltimore — wiese abd we baeeece es evens 1 Milwaukee ihe ho 6.0. dike.s. sneha ce ee ew eee 5 
Birmingham . wes . oe sae cose aoe a Oe ee” eee 0 
BwMTAlo 2. cccsccces . ; seenes 1 Mobile ..... 0 
Central New York.. foseees Ree EenSeanee 0 Nebraska ‘eee 0 
Charlotte .. : wesene paaonnee . 1 New England... 0 
Chattanooga ....--e.eeeee : ee 0 New Orleans....... oe 0 
CRIORMO caccess ioek wm ae ‘ ° ce - 16 New York... ini ° cee SMa awe 27 
C uncinnati e cecveannees . ee i CO 0 6.6 08:086 s0 80s e8e80 resins 1 
“leveland ee Te errr rere ee 5 Pensacola ‘ céveveniassasbewe 0 
IED «5's it's d'n cl on ova tele baat ho che ® Philadelphia ....... iiumoivsucioneeaeeee 2 
CES nd cesceciseses obeessecse es. eee 6664260608 oer wh S 
Dalins ...... ous 6eebS e008 00 0s0ss**e00 1 Portland, Ore eveccens ‘ ses 0 
Dayton .... Seeetavseve sev ovctene ® Puget Sound........ ; 0 
BOUTON cccccccsecrscscscccncssscteceece DEEL 6.0: 54.0-00%001500662% “ 
Pn ceaviviheseneseesondssens abveesnane 0 Rochester 0 
Port WOrtla... cc ccccsccccvcsccsscenseess 0 St Louis.. 6 
Golden Gate Swe J ‘ ; ~ San Diego.. decease wueimseen * “ 
Houston ° . ‘ ‘0 aneees 0 Savannah ....... ane 8 . ° rohan oe a 
Indianapolis . aves de aria . . econ ne ©. FOE acccenss ‘ 2tPhkne cdatineaasaenaaeee 1 
Kansas City.. at . ‘ : é 0 Terre Haute.. eas ose COME RRO ‘ o 
Reel ee 2-5 7. oe ne ark s urlire avec eubtued ‘ i SRI cides:6-35.0.0:%, & nub co: be tr ageineeahe eee eeu 0 
Louisville ; ; vas errr errT i, ee 445.0 cer adaadre does a) thn wee cenesaee 1 
Macon esowne - in @e% 0 Utah és rikeewenns . 1 
Memphis ‘ se rere 0 Washingtor i Bawte Cndeeseoenetite ° 0 

President Robinette: I think we have done mighty well this morning after a 


hard night before to have as large a delegation as this out at nine-thirty in the 
morning, and I can say conscientiously and sincerely to you that I don’t believe 
there is another man in the room who had any harder time getting here at nine- 
thirty this morning than I had. 

W. E. Masten: On this roll call, I'd like to offer a little suggestion for the com- 
mittee for next year I think it would add a lot of interest and a little more fun 
if, instead of calling those clubs all alphabetically, the names were put in a hat and 


drawn out. It means a difference of fifteen to twenty minutes between Alabama and 
the last one. (Laughter.) 
President Robinette That is a very good suggestion. I think this basis that 


we are handling the attendance award on this year is better than last year, although 
it does work a hardship in some cases. For example, some of these western ilubs, 
like Salt Lake City and San Franiisio, they have only two people here, and checked 
up aga.nst the membership of the club their percentage is low, but I am glad to say 
that they have been almost a hundred percent in so far as those that were here were 
concerned. 

I presume one thing that perhaps has made our attendance as good as it is this 
morning is that we have the synopsis of the committee reports to be presented now 
by W. H. Crawford. 

In order that the reading of the synopsis. which is a brief of all of the reports, 
may not entirely eliminate the individual and in order that you may know who the 
chairmen of the various committees are and have an opportunity to look at them, 
in lieu of their reading their own reports, we will ask the chairman of each committee 
to stand in order that you may see who he is, as Mr. Crawford handles that part:cu- 
lar report. 

Mr. Horgan calls my attention to the fact that he is, of course, entitled to take 
part in any discussion that he sees fit in connection with his report. The point I am 
trying to make is that we do not want to brief this thing to the po.nt where the 
individual! is entirely eliminated. We want them to have full credit for the pains- 
taking and careful work that they have done through the year. but in the interest of 
savine time we would brief this thing and handle it through Mr. Crawford's pres- 
entation. 






Summary of Committee Reports 


Crawford: In deference to Mr. To prove that, the first report will be 
that of the arbitration committee by E. J. 
Cornish. It becomes the pleasant privi- 
lege of the summary committee to quote 
the only way it could be maintained was’ verbatim this highly interesting report: 
for me simply to lend by voice to read Your committee on arbitration begs leave to 
these reports, because, with the chairmen report that nothing has been submitted to it 
you selected this year, with the exception for consideration during the year. 

of the synopsis chairman, they are the Will Mr. Cornish kindly stand up? (Mr. 
best ever. Cornish arose and bowed.) 


W. H. 
Caspar and Mr. Wessels, who preceded me 
in this work, the understanding was that 


Report of Committee on Chamber of Commerce, 


U. S. A. 


The next report is that on the Cham- executive committees and that their vote be 
ber of Commerce by Mr. Bullington, na- recorded as more nearly representative of the 
tional councillor: pinion of this association than the present 

Your committee and General Manager Hor- ™éthod. reece es : a 
gan attended the fourteenth annual meeting If Mr. Bullington is in the room, will 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United he kindly stand up? (not present.) 
States of America in Washington on May 11 ,, General Manager Horgan: In connec- 
to 13, 1926. tion with _ the suggestion made by the 
chamber of commerce committee as to fu- 

The meeting centered around the main ture handling of referenda, I think I had 
themes of self government, in business and better read that in a little detail. It 
taxation, local, state and federal isn’t very long: 

The second meeting of the National Distri- Your committee suggests that some changes 
bution Conference was held at the National be made as to the handling of referenda from 
Chamber building. Washington, December 15 your association to the national chamber. 


The registration was nearly 2,000 





and 16, 1925. The definite recommendations As now handled, the vote is not really a 
of the conference, twenty-four in number, have representative opinion of our membership. 
been printed and distributed to members We would respectfully suggest that in future 
The question of trade association activities, these referenda be referred to the officers and 
the supreme court decision in re thereto, the executive committee of our association which 
subject of maintenance of resale prices are in- is composed of men _ representing virtually 
cluded in this well written report every branch of industry and whose vote 

Your committee suggests that in the future on any referenda would more nearly represent 


the referenda be referred to the officers and the 


position of our entire industry than 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 





would any other body or committee that the 
association might suggest, 

In discussing this recommendation at 
the directors’ meeting on Wednesday, a 
motion was made and seconded that this 
suggestion be referred to the convention 
proper for action. It was left open. 

President Robinette: You have heard 
What is your 


the reading of this report. 
pleasure? 

(It was moved, seconded and carried 
that the suggestion be adopted.) 





R. McC. Bullington 


Councillor in Chamber of Commerce 


(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


Your committee attended the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A. in Washington on 
May 11, 12, 13, 1926. 

Our association was represented by 
General Manager George V. Horgan, your 
national councillor and others. 

It is extremely gratifying to us that 
Ernest T. Trigg was again returned to 
the board of d.rectors by a magnificent 
vote. 

The meeting centered around the main 
themes of self government, in business 
and taxation, local, State and Federal. 

There was a registration of nearly 
2 000, 

On December 15 and 16, 1925, there was 
held at the national chamber building the 
second meeting of the National Distribu- 
tion Conference. The definite recommen- 
dations of the conference, twenty-four in 
number, covering measures to eliminate 
waste, provide for full publicity and 
facilitate the flow of goods. The conclu- 
sions of the conference as well as_ the 
reports of the six committees have been 
placed in printed form, distributed to 
the organization membership and _ been 
made available for wider distribution. 





Report of Committee on 


W. H. Crawford: The next report 1s 
on credits and collections, by Mr. 
Uehlinger, chairman: 

Your commitee’s survey of business condi- 
tions in all districts of the country indicates 
that: Sales are larger, colections better, re- 
ceivabes larger, failures fewer. Sixty-two per- 








H. Uehlinger 


Chairman on Credits and Collections 


cent of those consulted expect an even better 
sales condition in the next six months. : 

A largely increased business carries with it 
responsibilities that resolve themselves into 
problems of business management for profit 
Increasing one’s business does not necessarily 
increase one’s profit. ' 

Accepting ‘‘The Humanizing of Business’’ as 
a fundamental, your committee recommends 
an ever increasing study of the business 
methods of customers, so that errors of ad- 
ministration will be avoided or corrected and 
so that they will profit largely by the in- 
creased business. 

Manufacturers generally should be in a po- 
sition to give the customers the benefit of their 
knowledge of business technique, and suppy 
them with: Accounting systems, cost and 
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Trade Associations 


In 1921 through referendum No. 41, on 
trade association activities, the chamber 
became committed to definite statements 
of principles regarding proper activities 
of trade associations. Of particular im- 
portance was the position supported by 
the chamber that a trade association 
should undertake statistical activities both 
in the interest of the public and for the 
welfare of its own branch of industry and 
commerce within certain defined  limi- 
tations, 

In recent years there have been misun- 
derstand.ngs regarding the government’s 
position as to the proper and legal activ- 
ities of trade associations arising from 
conflicting official statements including 
Statements as to. statistical activities, 
Under the circumstances a special com-« 
m.ttee of the chamber placed the cham- 
ber’s position before government offic.als 
with a view to clarification of the govern- 
ment’s position. 

In the maple flooring and cement cases 
instituted by the Department of Justice, 
the opinions of the supreme court handed 
down on June 1, 1925, cons.dered that 
such statistical activities as the chamber 
supported were economically desirable 
and not in contravention to the anti-trust 
law. In petitioning for reconsideration 
of the results reached in these cases, the 
Department of Justice officially accepted 
as the basis for legality for trade associa- 
tions activities, the statement in the opin- 
ion of the court which outlined the scope 
of such activities as the court held legal. 
This announcement of the Department of 
Justice was, therefore, most helpful in 
clarify.ng this situation and because of 
its timeliness and importance was fully 
outlined in a special bulletin sent to all 
members of the chamber in July, 1925. 











Maintenance of Resale Prices 


Revised interest in the subject of main- 
tenance of resale prices led to the study 
of the subject with particular reference 
to ways and means of carryng out the 
proposition regarding resale price main- 
tenance to which the chamber was com- 
mitted by referendum No. 13 held in 1916. 

Referendum No. 47 on this report. 
which closed February 2, 1926, included 
five proposals and brought out the largest 
vote in the chamber’s history. The result, 
however, was such that on four of the 
proposals the chamber was not committed 
either for or against, since a two-thirds 
majority against the fifth proposal. thus 
committing the chamber in opposition to 
it. This was to the effect that instead of 
enacting legislation covered by the first 
four proposals. Congress could enact leg- 
islation to bring under the law of unfair 
competition the cutting of the sellers de- 
clared price which results in misappro- 
priating or injuring good will attached to 
articles identified as to their origin. 


Referenda 


Your committee suggests that some 
changes be made as to the handling of 
referenda from your association to the 
national chamber. As now handled the 
vote is not really a representative opinion 
of our membership. We would respect- 
fully suggest that in future these ref- 
erenda be referred to the officers and 
executive committee which is composed 
of men representing virtually every 
branch of industry and whose vote on any 
referenda would more nearly represent 
the position of our entire industry than 
would any other body or committee that 
the association might create. 


Credits and Collections 


pricing systems, credit and collection sys- 
tems, in such form as to be readily understood 
by those who are to be benefited 

Your committee recommends the general use 
of trade acceptances as a credit instrument 
of more than ordinary worth. 

Your committee endorses installment selling 
when conditions are such that it does not over- 
tax the expense of those whom it benefits, but 
is Opposed to advertising installment selling to 
the world with the idea of increasing its 
use where it is not needed. 

Your committee acknowledges the receipt 
of the following resolution, unanimously adopt- 
ed May 26, 1926, by the paint and varnish 
group of the National Association of Credit 
Men at their convention held in New York 
City: 

**Resolved that we express ourselves unani- 
mousy in favor of the adjustment bureaus of 
the National Association of Credit Men who, 
through a unified system efficiently and ef- 
fectively administrate the affairs of jnsolvent 
debtors.”’ 

Your committee is of similar opinion and 
highly endorses and approves this sentiment 

Your committee is of the belief that credit 
office practice will be especially effective if we 
continue to use the facilities of the National 
Association of Credit Men through its one 
hundred and forty-two local associations 

At the present time there are eighty-four in- 
terchange bureaus for dissemination of credit 
information; seventy-two adjustment bureaus 
for debtors in financial trouble: and a prose- 
cution fund of over one millior dollars to deal 
with the fraudulently inclined. 

And last, but not least, numerous paint 
groups affiliated with the interchange bureaus 
that give an opportunity to members to talk 
over paint and varnish credit problems ver- 
bally. 

Carrying out the resolution of last year's 
committee, there is assembled at the office 
of the secretary of our association printed 
literature of the National Association of Credit 
Men bearing on its many activities, and re- 
vealing advantages to our membership when 
working together under one credit system in- 
stead of many. 

I understand that the chairman is not 
in the room and Mr. Horgan has some- 
thing to say on this. 

General Manager Horgan: The board of 
directors, in meeting on Wednesday, re- 
ferred to the convention the recommen- 
dation of the credits and collections com- 
mittee with reference to the more general 
use of trade acceptances. 

Mr. Caspar: I would like to call the con- 
vention’s attention to the paragraph, 
“Your committee endorses. instalment 
selling when conditions, ete.’’ I question 
the advisability of this association’s en- 
dorsing instalment: selling. When we do, 
representing the paint and varnish indus- 
try, we naturally refer to the industry. 
I don’t believe that is just what they 
mean. If it is, I think it should be elim- 
inated from the report. I doubt very 
much if this association cares to legislate 
today, recommend or endorse the sale of 
commodities and products in other indus- 
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THERE I8 NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY 


—Sherwin-Williams 


Paints Dyestuffs 
Varnishes Chemicals 
Lacquers Colors 
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tries or their method of sale. If we are 
prepared to endorse the instalment selling 
plan as applied to this industry, this para- 
graph is quite in order. If we are not, 
think it is not in order, and I call the con- 
vention’s attention to it. 

General Manager Horgan: Not express- 
ing any personal opinion in this matter I 
might say, however, that I think the 
chairman meant that just as it is written, 
because he went over his report with me 
before it was submitted, and I think he 
wanted it put in just that way. He is quite 
familiar with all that took place in the 
Save the Surface campaign last year when 
instalment selling was proposed and where 
there was quite a decided difference of 
opinion in that organization upon the 
plan, but I think he wanted that in the 
report as it is and for you to decide 
whether you want to approve it or not. 

H. Uehlinger: Your chairman has ar- 
rived, and speaking on the point of the 
member, the credit men have opposed the 
constant advertising of instalment selling, 
but they do not oppose instalment selling 
in a limited way where it is actually 
needed, and that is the thought that is 
expressed in that paragraph. 

President Robinette: Are there any 
other remarks on that question? If not, 
what will you do with the committee’s 
recommendations? 


Mr. Morton: I move that the commit- 
tee’s report, including the recommenda- 
tions, be concurred in. 

(The motion was seconded, was put to 
a vote, and carrie.) 

Mr. Crawford: Does Mr. Uehlinger have 
anything further to say in regard to this 
report? 

Mr. Uehlinger: Nothing except that I 
believe the credit office will be busy in 
the next few years working out problems 
of their customers. It is well known that 
most of the dealers especially are not 
making money, and that is not a healthy 
condition. It is the duty of big business 
to father the younger element. How that 
is to be done, I cannot definitely say. It 
is a long subject, but at least it seems 
only fair that those who are profiting on 
the sale to the customer should take a 
heart interest in the customer beyond the 
matter of the amount of merchandise sold 
him. I feel very strongly on that point, 
and I am sure you do, too. Each of us 
can exert an influence with our customers 
for good. Merely shoving merchandise on 
the customer's shelves or in his ware- 
house isn’t making a dollar for him, but 
what we must do is to create an atmo- 
sphere of business success and help to 
keep the paint and varnish industry in 
a healthy condition. 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


Your committee has made a careful 
survey of business conditions in all dis- 
tricts of the country and the results in- 
dicate that:—(1) sales are larger, (2) 
collections better, (3) receivables larger, 
(4) failures fewer, and 62 percent of 
those consulted expect an even better 
sales condition in the next six months. 

A largely increased business carries 
with it responsibilities that resolve them- 
selves into problems of business manage- 











ment for profit. Increasing one’s business 
does not necessarily increase one’s profit. 
Accepting “The Humanizing of Busi- 
ness” as a fundamental, your committee 
recommends an ever-increasing study of 
the business methods of customers, so 
that errors of administration will be 
avoided or corrected, and so that they 
will profit largely by the increased busi- 
ness. 
Manufacturers 
a position to 


_ generally 
give their 


should be in 
customers the 


benefit of their knowledge of business 
technique, and supply them with:—(1) 


accounting systems, (2) cost and pricing 
systems, (38) credit and collection sys- 
tems in such form so as to be readily 
understood by those who are to be bene- 
fited. 

Your outgoing committee 
pleased to pass to its successors collec- 
tion and credit systems that will be of 
special benefit to customers who are not 
fully qualified to pay ror the service of 
a credit and collection manager. Your 
committee recommends the general] use of 
trade acceptances as a credit instrument 
of more than ordinary worth. The obli- 
gation of the buyer and seller are agreed 
upon, and the acceptance when signed 
thus becomes a binding instrument of ne- 
gotiability and of prime credit. 

Your committee endorses 
selling when conditions are such that it 
does not overtax the expense of those 
whom it benefits, but is opposed to ad- 
vertising instalment selling to the world 
with the idea of increasing its use where 
it is not needed. 

Your committee 


will be 


instalment 


acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the following resolution, unani- 
mously adopted May 26, 1926, by the 
paint and varnish group of the National 
Association of Credit Men at their con- 
vention held in New York City :— 
Resolved That we express ourselves unani- 
mously in favor of the adjustment bureaus of 
the National Association of Credit Mer wh 
through a unified system, efficiently i ef- 











fectively administrate the affairs of insolvent 

btors 

Your committee is of similar opinion 
and highly endorses and approves this 
sentiment. 

Your committee is of the belief that 
credit office practice will be especially 


effective if we continue vo use the facili- 
ties of the National Association of Credit 
Men through its 142 local associations. 

At the present time there are eighty- 
four interchange bureaus for dissemina- 
tion of credit information, seventy-two 
adjustment bureaus for debtors in finan- 
cial trouble, and a prosecution fund of 
over one million dollars to deal with the 
fraudulently inclined. 

And last, but not least, numerous paint 
groups affliated with the interchange bu- 
reaus that give an opportunity to mem- 
bers to talk over paint and varnish credit 
problems verbally. 

Carrying out the resolution of last 
year’s committee, there is assembled at 
the office of the general manager of our 
association printed literature of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men bearing 
on its many activities, and revealing ad- 
vantages to our membership when work- 
ing together under one credit system 
instead of many. 


Report of Committee on Export and Foreign Trade 
Development 


Mr. Crawford: The next is the report 
of the export and foreign trade committee 
by Charles C. Chopp, of the ‘Second City 
of Ohio”: 

The committee expresses the hope that 
their report will ‘‘stir the imagination of 
the members so that greater interest will 
be shown next year in this particular 
sphere of activity.’ The report continues 

It is up to each individual member of the 
association to decide his own foreign policy and 
to develop ways end means of securing his 
individual share of this business. This coun- 
try has long ago passed its experimental stages 
of export trade development No manufacturer 
should hesitate any further about the desirabil- 
ity of a certain export volume To be sure, if 
these figures were quoted for any one section 
of the United States, the manufacturer would 
very quickly summarize the business he was 
obtaining in that particular section, and if he 
found that he was not getting his quota it 
would not take him very long to put promotion 
and field men to work in that territory and be 
would work zealously until he obtained a sat’s- 
factory proportion of the business in that dis- 
trict 

The committee sent out a questionnaire to the 
member manufacturers on export asking that 
the members submit any export questions 
problems peculiar to their line, so that a 
general world survey could be made on the spe- 
cial points of general interest. The replies to 
the questionnaire were practically nil 

In order to bring every member of the asso- 
ciation a little closer in touch with world mar- 
kets, the committee arranged to have the chem- 
ical division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., send 
a paint and varnish questionnaire to all for- 
eign fields. Sufficient time has not elapsed for 
returns to be embodied in this report 

Our association has been paving the way for 
the universal recognition of paints, enamels, 
and varnishes, as protective agencies, and have 
(November 1 1925) registered their slogan, 
**‘Save the Surface and You Save All’’ in fifty- 
two foreign countries and have taken definite 
steps forward in fifteen others. It is understood 
that such registration is designed to prevent in- 
dividuals from obtaining possession in their 
own names, and preserves the co-operative fea- 
ture in that all manufacturers in those coun- 
tries, as well as in the United States, are priv- 
ileged to use the slogan in the impartial man- 
ner approved by the association. 

If C. C. Chopp, of Cleveland, Ohio, is in 
the room, does he have any statements 
to make? 

Mr. Chopp: The first correction that I 
wouid like to make is that that report 
emanated from the ‘First City in the 
State of Ohio.”’ 

Mr. Crawford: Will you state when 
that became the “First City in Ohio?’’ 

Mr. Chopp: Always has been. 

Mr. Crawford: That was changed here. 


Mr. Chopp: I want to announce that 
the Department of Commerce, chemistry 
division have issued their first release in 
the way of reports on the basis of their 
world investigation and research in for- 
eign trade for you. These reports are 
available by making application to the 
department to become a member of the 


exporters index. There is a nominal 
charge. I understand that from this re- 


will have a report about each 


port they 
So that if 


week after the first fortnight. 


any of you are interested in foreign trade 
development, if you will get in touch 
with Mr. Concannon’s department and be 
put on this exporters index, you can get 





C. C. Chopp 


Chairman on Export and Foreign Trade 


all of these covering the entire 
world survey. 

Mr. Crawford: Thank you, Mr. Chopp. 

Presndent Robinette: I just wanted to 
say a word in connection with this report 
of Mr. Chopp’s. Mr. Chopp has really 
made an honest and sincere effort this 
year to accomplish someth:ng along the 
line of foreign trade development. It is 
a difficult matter to handle as an asso- 
ciation or as a group, but I just want to 
say a word in appreciation of what Mr. 
Chopp has tried to do in that connection 
this year. 

The next is an unimportant introduc- 
tion to an important group of reports. 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


reports 


When a committee of a few individuals 
summarizes its views preceding the na- 
tional convention for the purpose of ren- 
dering a report on such an important 
subject as export and foreign trade de- 
velopment, it is always the hope of the 
committeemen that something in their re- 








DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


port will stir the imagination of the mem- 
bers in hopes that a greater interest will 
be shown the next year in this particular 
sphere of activity. 

As a basis for consideration as to 
whether an export venture is worth while, 
we present export statistics over the past 
decade. 

In 1914 our country’s export volume in 
paints, enamels, varnishes and pigments 
amounted to $8,000,0Q0. The exports 
from Germany on the same products for 
the year 1912 amounted to $15,000,000, in 
round figures. Exports from the United 
Kingdom for the year 1913 amounted to 
$16,000,000. Since our government’s sta- 
tistics are not classified with accuracy on 
each particular item of our industry, a 
certain allowance must be made and ap- 
proximate figures quoted only. It would 
be fairly safe, however, to say that three- 
fifths of the above figures represented 
such items as lead, zinc, earth and dry 
pigments, while two-fifths would actually 
represent mixed paints, enamels, var- 
nishes and kindred specialties. 


As a comparison to the decade follow- 
ing, during 1925 for instance, our exports 
on the same commodities aggregated 
$18,500,000, as compared with $14,500,000 
in 1924, showing an increase of 130 per- 
cent during 1925 over the year 1914, and 
the year 1925 showed an increase of 30 
percent over the export of 1924. There 
is every indication that 1926 exports will 
be even greater, as during the first six 
months our export figures show a value of 
$9,500,000, or an inerease of 10 percent 
as compared to the first six months of 
1925, for which the comparative figure 
was $8,000.000. These figures are of fur- 
ther interest when you compare our total 
volume of exports in 1925 with the total 
pre-war volume of either of our greatest 








foreign competitors, viz.. Germany and 
the United Kingdom. Considering gen- 


eral statistics of the exports from either 
Germany or the United Kingdom during 
the past two years, neither one of these 
countries has as yet equalled its records 
of the pre-war years on general exports. 

It is up to each individual member of 
the association to decide his own foreign 
policy and to develop ways and means of 
securing his individual share of this busi- 
ness. This country has long ago passed 
its experimental stages of export trade 
development. No manufacturer should 
hesitate any further about the desirability 
of a certain export volume. To be sure, 
if the above figures were quoted for any 
one section of the United States, the man- 
ufacturer would very quickly summarize 
the business he was obtaining in that par- 
ticular section and if he found that he 
was not getting his quota it would not 
take him very long to put promotion and 
field men to work in that territory and 
he would work zealously until he obtained 
a satisfactory proportion of the business 
in that district. , 

If this present export committee, or any 
succeeding committee, could have an op- 
portunity of analyzing the exact reasons 
why the majority of member manufac- 
turers are reluctant to take an interest in 
export trade development, we are sure 
that valuable suggestions and help to the 
members would be available for the 
asking. 

During the month of March, this year, 
the chairman mailed out a questionnaire 
to the member manufacturers on export 
asking that the members submit any ex- 
port questions or problems peculiar to 
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their line, so that a general world ‘survey 
could be made on the special points of 
general interest. The replies to this ques- 
tionnaire were practically nil. 

In order to bring every member of the 
association a little closer in touch with 
the world markets on their products, the 
chairman of your committee arranged a 
world survey in the requirements of 
paints, enamels, varnishes and kindred spe- 
cialties through the Chemical Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., under the active 
to various American commercial attaches, 
charge of C. C. Concanon, chief. A paint 
and varnish questionnaire was sent out 
by the Department into all foreign fields 
to various American commercial attaches, 
trade commissioners, consuls and others. 
However, sufficient time has not elapsed 
for returns that could be embodied in this 


committee’s report. The result of this 
world | survey will receive considerable 
publicity through the trade papers, and 


it will be available to every manufacturer 
in due time. It behoov every member 
who is interested in foreign trade to com- 
municate with the Chemical Division of 
the Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, first by applying for their paint and 
varnish questionnaire, No. 190, forwarded 
on April 29, 1926, to the offices of the 
Department of Commerce in the principal 
trading stations of the world. From this 
on, keep in active communication with 
the department, or its co-operative offices, 





s 





and secure all of the available informa- 
tion resulting from this questionnaire. 
The chemical division is well organized 


and qualified to assist manufacturers who 
are interested in foreign trade develop- 
ment. There are also many other well 
organized channels through which a man- 
ufacturer can obtain advice and informa- 
tion on foreign trade. 

The consumption of 
and varnishes in the 
indicated by the Bureau of Census, cov- 
ering the year 1925, has _ practically 
doubled since 1921. This great increase 
no doubt is largely due to co-operative 
advertising on the part of the association 
members who are very well organized and 
ably piloted by the committee on “Save 
the Surface and You Save All.” Through 
the Save the Surface campaign your asso- 
ciation has educated the domestic cus- 
tomer in the principle that paint and 
varnish has not only a decorative value, 
but serves to protect property against 
depreciation. 

The manufacturers’ efforts have been 
largely concentrated upon domestic mar- 
kets, and although their exports have 
increased in volume, they have decreased 
in their ratio to domestic consumption 
from nearly 5 percent to only a little over 
3 percent. 

Our association has been paving the 
way for the universal recognition of 
paints, enamels and varnishes as protec- 
tive agencies and have (November 1, 
1925) registered their slogan, “Save the 
Surface and you Save All,” in fifty-two 
foreign countries and have taken definite 
steps toward registration in fifteen others. 
It is understood that such registration is 
designed to prevent individuals from 
obtaining possession in their own names, 
and preserves the co-operative feature in 
that all manufacturers in_those countries, 
as well as in the United States, are privi- 
leged to use the slogan in the impartial 
manner approved by the association. 


Dé enamels 
United States as 


paints, 








Report of Committee on Manufacturers 


Mr. Crawford: The next is an unim- 
portant introduction to an _ important 
group of reports. The reports by the 


effic‘ent chairmen of the individual groups 
merit your careful reading. 


The reports by the efficient chairmen 
of the individuai groups merit your care- 
ful reading. 

Your manufacturers’ committee was, 
in the wisdom of your board of directors. 
created primarily for a definite purpose. 
and in a few words that purpose may be 


said to have been—to lawfully gather 
and disseminate vital statistics for the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation. 


Having elected to select with your ap- 





W. H. Crawford 


Chairman on Manufacturers 


proval the co-operation offered to any 
trade association by the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Hon. Herbert Hoover, we 
have effected closer contact during the 
year with the Bureau of the Census. 
We understand that the bureau is 
limited only by statute and funds and is 
ready, able and willing to do its part. 
Some progress has been made this year 





as the several reports will indicate. Fur- 
ther progress depends entirely upon you. 
It is realized that time and patience are 
the solvents of the attitude of the indi- 
vidual or group which has not as yet 
willingly surrendered to the principle that 
co-operative effort will produce a fund of 
knowledge unobtainable otherwise. 

We quote briefly the sound logic and 
indisputable conclusions from the _ rec- 
ommendations made this committee by 
one of its members :— 

If the various trades allied with the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association are 
ever to be in a position to compare month by 
month, and year by year, their production and 
consumption, it is essential that each group as 
quickly as possible arrange to collect and dis- 
seminate, through the government's Bureau of 


the Census statistics vital to that group. 
While it may be true that some individual 
concern may maintain records which enable 


it to know, and which may be regarded by it 
as a sufficient analysis of its own individual 
business, nevertheless, if such compilation in- 
dicates retrogression, and is cause for dis- 
couragement, had it been possible for that in- 
dividual to have had access to the more com- 
plete data acquired by government question- 
naire showing the condition as a whole of the 
trade in which said individual is engaged, 
such data would have confirmed or denied the 
conclusions reached by the compilation of the 
individual concern. When it is realized that 
the expense to each individual concern is only 
its figures of production and sales, furnished 
promptly in response to the questionnaire, it 
is hoped we may have the awakened con- 
sciousness of our members to enable the 
realization of the muchly desired plan. 

This prompts us to recommend, in or- 
der to accomplish the goal more prompt- 
ly, that each group, composing the man- 
ufacturers’ committee, hold a conference 
at and during each convention of the 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation. That a constructive program, 


by and with the approval of the board of 
directors, be arranged, and that when 
possible, department chiefs of the Bu- 
reau of the Census be invited to address 
and discuss with each group, questions 
relating to the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of the statistics. applicable to each 
group, and, where, gentlemen, is there a 
better place, or a time more opportune 
than this, under the very shadow of the 
dome of the capitol representing a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the peopre and 
for the people, for each individual who 
has not as yet contributed his share to 
make this plan a success, than here and 
now to rededicate himself, his group and 
ourselves to the “service of the public?” 

President Robinette: Along the line of 
the recommendations made by Mr. Craw- 
ford, chairman of the manufacturers’ 
group, I undertook as your president this 
year to arrange a number of group meet- 
ings of the various branches of the in- 
dustry, informal in character, during the 
week of the convention here in Washing- 
top. I am glad to say that I was suc- 
cessful in getting together ten such 
groups, and on Monday of this week I 
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had a little luncheon with the chairmen 
or key men who undertook to get together 
these various groups, and had at that 
luncheon Mr. Drake, the assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. We had an extremely 
interesting meeting. Mr. Drake outi.ned 
to this group of men the fac.lities that 
were available for work along the line of 
Statistical informat on and explained to 
the group what the Department of Com- 
merce was willing and anxious to do for 
industry. He stated that the Department 
of Commerce is practically in the same 
posit.on wth relation to the business of 
this country as a whole as we are as an 
association in relation to the paint and 
varnish bus.ness. They are very anxious 
to do everything that they can to further 
the nterest of business in this country, 
and I am sure it impressed upon ‘me the 
fact that there are possibilities through 
that department that most of us fail to 
appreciate. 

There were a number of matters that 
came out in this meeting with the cha.r- 
men of these groups that were entirely 
new to most of us, and I am very hopeful 
that in future years, during our conven- 
tions, some very constructive work can 
be done in further ng the interests of the 
var ous branches of the industry along 
constructive lines by conferences such as 
this manufacturers’ committee is recom- 


mending. 
Alcohol 


Mr. Crawford: The next report will be 
that on alcohol by H. S. Chatfield: 

The capable chairmen of this group, in co- 
operation with the industr al alcohol committee, 
holding to the fact that alcohol in industry is 
as essential as coal, steel, or iron, has pre- 
vented the promuigation of any regulations 
which would have seriously interfered w.th its 
use by the paint and varnish industry 





In spite of the relation of «alcohol in industry, 
since the passage of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, the paint and varnish industry has re- 


~ *i 





H. S. Chatfield 


Chairman on Alcohol 


mained free from any criticism either from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue or the pro- 
hibition unit 


Your chairman antic'pates shortly after the 
reconvening of Congress renewed effort to pzss 
the present or similar bills, putting what is 
commonly termed ‘‘more teeth in the Volstead 
act.'’ So far, the committee has been succéss- 
ful in preventing the passage of such inimical 
legislation 





There s of course no availabl rr possible 
segregation of alcohol used in the paint and 
varnish industry which expleins absence of 


statistics from this group 


(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


The efforts of the chairman of the in- 
dustrial alcohol committee during the 
year just passed have in no way dimin- 
ished. Acting with the representatives 
of other trade organizations, he has put 
forth his best efforts to prevent the 
issuance of such regulations as would 
seriously interfere with the use of alcohol 
in the paint and varnish industry. 

The peculiar position of this article, 
especially since the passage of the Eight- 
eenth amendment, has made the task of 
protecting the trade from undue _ inter- 
ference much more serious than it was 
before. 

Your chairman, and tne various repre- 
sentatives of other trade associations, has 
certainly kept in mind that alcohol in 
industries is as essential as coal, steel or 
iron, and at no time losing sight of the 
fact of the necessity for stringent regu- 
lations to prevent diversion of the various 
formulae. 

The paint and varnish industry, so far, 
has remained free from any criticism 
either from the internal revenue depart- 
ment or from the prohibition unit. While, 
no doubt, there has been some diversion 
through the denaturing plants toward the 
varnish industry, it has been relatively 
small in comparison to other industries. 

As a whole, our industry does not ob- 
ject to the most stringent regulations, 
realizing their importance for the preo- 
tection of the honest manufacturer, but 
many uses of alcohol in our industry are 
of such a technical and confidential na- 
ture that the inquisitorial features pro- 
posed were such that we could not help 
but protest. 

The honest manufacturer has no ob- 
jection to showing the amount of alcohol 
received, the quantity of products pro- 
duced from it or the distribution of same 
to the satisfaction of the internal revenue 
department, but does strenuously objeci 
to many of the proposed regulations 
which would necessitate the manufacturer 
divulging all the secrets of his business 
as to the method of manufacture, the 
names of his customers, and in fact, all 
books and records, irrespective of how 
confidential, to any Federal or State 
officer who might have a desire to see 












them either for a legitimate purpose or 
otherwise. 

Undoubtedly, soon after the opening of 
Congress, the prohibition unit will advo- 
eate the passage of the present or sim:lar 
bills, putting what is commonly termed— 
more teeth in the Volstead act. To this, 
the great majority of the members of 
this association -have no objection, but 
when it comes to giving the average pro- 
hibition enforcement officers authority to 
enter the offices and factories of our mem- 
bers, looking over all formulae and what- 
ever confidential papers or letters they 
may have, which could in no way effect 
the enforcement of prohibition, I believe 
the members will strongly object. 

So far, the committee have been able 
to prevent the passage of such inimical 
legislation. 

Mr. Crawford: Is Mr. Chatfield in the 
room? 

Mr. Chatfield: I thought, having re- 
ported every year since the formation of 
this committee, that it would be an inno- 
vation this year to have a little expert 
advice and a few remarks by Dr. Doran, 
who, you will see from the program, is 
the head of the industrial chemical divi- 
sion of the prohibition unit. When you 
hear Dr. Doran, you are going to hear 
the best friend that the users of indus- 
trial alcohol have Perhaps you all know 
that since the passage in 1906 of the 
law making alcohol free of tax for the 
arts and sciences, there has always been 
more or ‘less friction, that is, the various 
industries desiring alcohol free of tax 
have had to have many formulas: one 
formula for paint and varnish, another 
one for various other industries; the to- 
bacco trades, in fact every industry uses 
alcohol. It has been particularly fortu- 
nate that a man like Dr. Doran, head- 
ing that division, has had the broad con- 
ception of creating formulas suitable for 
every industry. 

That was my idea in having Dr. Doran 
come here this morning, and we are very 
fortunate that General Andrews was will- 
ing to send Dr. Doran over here, because 
he realizes the necessity of alcohol in 
industry, and he is our best friend at 
court. Dr. Doran. 


Alcohol in Industry 


Dr. James M. Doran: I just want to 
ask your indulgence for talking on such 
a dry subject so early in the morning 
as alcohol. 

It is interesting to note that twenty 
years ago Congress, largely at the in- 
stance of far-sighted members of this 














(c) Harris & Ewing 


Dr. J. M. Doran 


association, passed a tax-free industrial 
alcohol act which has played such an 
important part in our recent industrial 
development. The progress made in your 
own industry in this period, and your 
industry is only one of a number that 
might be considered, has more than justi- 
fied the action of Congress and vindi- 
“ated the position taken by Many indi- 
vidual members in your industry. In- 
dustrial hazards have been minimized and 
products greatly improved by the wide 
use of industrial alcohol as a solvent. It 
is my belief that this particular associa- 
tion has accomplished more in the way 
of bringing about a practical applica- 
tion of the industrial uses of alcohol for 
the benefit of all than any other single 
group. 

The development of the use of protec- 
tive coatings that not only preserve 
against the action of the elements but 
add to the artistic indication of the in- 
creasingly successful struggle of mankind 
with the forces of nature. The past few 
years have seen most noteworthy ad- 
vances in the technology of protective 
coatings, particularly In the lacquer field. 
In 1907 the total denatured alcohol con- 
sumption in all lines in the United States 
was 1,800,000 gallons. The _ past year 
there was a consumption of 7,500,000 of 
specific formula No. 1, which was the 
pioneer of the special formulas and is 
used almost exclusively by the member- 
ship of this association. ; 

In addition to the large use of this 
one formula there has been employed in 
the various products which you gentle- 
men manufacture, a portion of the pro- 
duction from other special formulas, par- 
ticularly 2-B, used to a considerable ex- 
tent in the manufacture of ethyl acetate, 
and formula 44, which employs normal 
buytl alcohol as a denaturant. ,, The de- 
velopment of so-called “dope, which 
came into great use for airplane wing 
coatings during the Great War, into the 
present cotton lacquer finishes, has been 
one of the outstanding industrial achieve- 
ments since the war. The field seems to 
be just opening up and no doubt in the 
next few years we will see even more 
greater accomplishments. 

This rapid development has brought to 
the front several problems which concern 
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this association and the department. The 
assistant secretary of the treasury, Gen- 
eral Andrews, in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the industrial alcohol laws, has 
emphasized his purpose to assist you 
gentlemen in every constructive change in 
your business. He has placed the local 
administration of the act in the hands of 
twenty-two district administrators, all of 
whom desire to be known as the best 
friend of the legitimate manufacturer 
who employs industria] alcohol. Accurate 
and detailed informat.on is always prece- 
dent to intelligent action and it is my 
suggestion that the most effective way 
in which good administrative results can 
be obtained would be the designation of 
your association of some member in each 
of our administrative districts who could 
establish a contact with the administra- 
tor for the exchange of useful informa- 
tion, and thus promote your interests as 
well as benefit the government. 

We have special problems of a chem- 
ical nature which must be worked out 
in our headquarters’ laboratory with your 
help and we welcome the aid of you 
gentlemen either as individuals or through 
your industrial alcohol committee. The 
past history of your association in its 
employment of industrial alcohol as one 
of its basic materials shows that with 
a well ordered and cc. nstructive working 
agreement we can jointly solve any prob- 
lem of the present or future. There is 
no reason why legitimate industry cannot 
move forward under a reasonable admin- 
istration of the industrial alcohol act and 
every interest of the government arising 
from the eighteenth amendment to the 
constitution and the national prohibition 
act to be fully conserved. It is the pur- 
pose of the administration to proceed 
along tried and tested lines and, in deal- 
ing with technical problems arising in 
your industry, we ask your continued 
help in this program. 

President Robinette: Dr. Doran, I want 
to express our appreciation for your 
coming to our meeting this morning and 
giving us this talk on the subject of 
industrial alcohol. 

Is there any discussion in connection 
with this report? The report carries no 
recommendations, so it is referred to the 
convention as a matter of information. 


Brushes 


W. H. Crawford: The next report is 
on “Brushes,” a very interesting subject. 
Walter D. Foss is chairman. 

The committee has sought to secure what is 
regarded as essential data on production of 
brushes through the Bureau of the Census, 
but this information has not been secured 
up to time of writing report. 

The committee says: 

“It may be said on August 1, when report 
is written, that the paint and varnish brush 
industry as a whole, is, and prospects con- 
tinue favorable to, a satisfactory year’s busi- 
ness.”’ 

Is Mr. Foss in the room? (Noresponse ). 


© 





Walter D. Foss 


Chairman on Brushes 


(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


Following the recommendation adopted 
by the convention last year, the commit- 
tee has attempted to create closer con- 
tact with the Bureau of the Census of 
the Federal government. The counsel of 
the paint and varnish brush manufac- 
turers was sought as to the general facts 
which they would be willing to furnish 
— the following questions are the re- 
sult :— 

1. What was the total number of dozens of 
paint brushes manufactured in the United 
States in 1925? 

2. What was the total number of dozens of 
varnish brushes manufactured in the United 
States in 19257 

3. What was the total number of dozens of 
kalsomine brushes manufactured in the United 
States in 1925? 

4. What was the total number of dozens of 
white wash brushes manufactured in the United 
States in 19257 


During the year considerable progress 
has been made toward simplification. 
Work along the lines of simplification has 
been carried on by individual manufac- 
turers and also in conjunction with the 
Federal government. This, of course, is 
already showing beneficial results in re- 
ducing costs of paint and varnish brushes. 

It may be said on August 1, when this 
report is written, that the paint and var- 
nish brush industry as a whole is, and 
prospects continue favorable to, a satis- 
factory year’s business. Past prices were 
considerably lower than one year ago 
this time. 
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Colors (Earth) 


Mr. Crawford: The next report is on 
colors (earth). Cc. K. Williams, chair- 
man. This is a very interesting report. 

The chairman reports continued effort upon 
the part of the manufacturers to blend earths, 
of domestic and foreign, to meet the present- 
day exacting specifications, the result of which 
is a largely increased cost of production with 
more than a corresponding reduction in the 
expense of using them. 

Is Mr. Williams prsent? (No response). 

It would be difficult as chairman of 
this magnificent group of chairmen to 
select any one who has rendered more 
co-operation than the other during this 
year, which has made possible such re- 
ports as have ‘been rendered, but in C. K 
Williams, whose modesty is only exceeded 
by my own and who has suggested the 
line of thoughts that was written into the 
introductory report, Mr. Williams has 
gone farther in attempting to get the 
color manufacturers to realize their duty 
and responsibility to themselves and to 
you than probably any of the other chair- 
men, and I couldn’t refrain from making 
that statement here. 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


A word regarding the manufacturing of 
dry earth colors. In the past ten years 
there has been a complete revolution in 
the manufacture of dry earth colors in 
the United States. The specifications as 
to chemical properties, specific gravity, 
color, oil absorption and fineness have 
been made so exacting among all classes 
of consumers of such colors, that in the 
fulfillment of such specifications, the man- 
ufacturers have found it necessary to re- 
vise entirely their methods and to install 
entirely different machinery, discarding 
the machinery formerly used 


Where formerly the consuming trades 
were satisfied with the variation in the 
chemical content of the materials that 
Mother Earth yielded up and perfectly 
satisfied with the degree of fineness of 
200 mesh material, they now specify a 
very small percentage or often only a 
fraction of 1 percent residue on 300 or 
325 mesh screen and often a degree of 
fineness such as cannot be determined 
except by a miscroscope. Consequently, a 
degree of fineness that a few years ago 
was considered excellent for all practical 
purposes now constitutes ony the begin- 
ning of the color manufacturers’ grinding 
problem. 

It is very difficult for one inexperi- 
enced in the reduction of earth, mostly 
Silicious, to appreciate the power, time 
and care and the consequent additional 
cost involved in reducing such earths to 
the point of fulfilling the specifications 
for fineness that exist today. Those who 
were accustomed in years gone by to 
grinding in vehicles the pigments of those 
days and who now mix the same class of 
pigments but ground to present day speci- 
fications, will know the saving in the 
cost of preparaing their products. 

As to chemical properties, specific 
gravity, color, oil absorption, ete., speci- 
fications are even more rigid and exact- 
ing in comparison with those of former 
days. Where the natural pigments just 
as found in Mother Earth would be ac- 
ceptable as to their chemical properties, 
it is now necessary to blend several 
earths from various parts of this country 
and sometimes introducing earth from 
foreign countries, to produce an article 














C. K. Williams 


Chairman on Earth Colors 


acceptable under many _ specifications. 
thereby requiring very careful chemical 
supervision where such was not required 
in years gone by. This results in con- 
siderable additional cost in the manufac- 
ture of earth colors with more than a 
corresponding reduction in the expense of 
using them. 


Colors (Chemicals) 


Mr. Crawford: The next report is col- 
ors (chemical). Sevier Bonnie, chairman. 

The government gathers and disseminates 
figures of production and consumption every 
two years. The chairman has, therefore, been 
able to incorporate only those for years of 
1919, 1921, 1923. A preliminary bulletin of 
the Tariff Commission furnishes figures on 
production of lake colors for 1925, indicating 
an increase of approximately 10 percent over 
1924, though of about the same value as 1923 
production. 

A questionnaire sent by your committee to 
thirty-five manufacturers of colors (chemical) 
indicates very few plant extensions or in- 
creases in production. Production and selling 
costs have slightly increased. Everyone is of 
the opinion that there is an excess of color 
making capacity available. 
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OME national advertisers feel that a complete satisfactory 
line of “dealer helps” is too great an added expense. 


Some manufacturers supply the dealers with good store 
material, but do no national advertising. 


We firmly believe that no varnish or paint manufacturer can 
afford to advertise nationally without the best and most com- 
plete dealer help service. 


It is folly to spend money to broadcast information about your 
product, and at the same time fail to let people know where 
they can buy the product. 


Distributors and dealers interested in a complete service at 
the point where the goods are for sale in addition to a forcible 
national advertising campaign, are requested to write us. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. MONTREAL, CANADA 





McCLOSKEY’S 


Superior Quality PAINT GRINDING LIQUIDS 


**16”” WHITE ENAMEL LIQUID 








[ | for the finest of white enamels 
| 
; | MILL WHITE LIQUID . : 
| For making su | for unequaled mill white enamels C om b ination | 
perior paints and | pyo0R ENAMEL MIXING Drier | 
enamels ,» BSE | for the REAL floor enamel | will be found indispensable ie 
| facturing White Enamels, 
McCloskey’s | No- 10 ALL PURPOSE MIXING | RarviactuingWhitc Enamel 
} . : . | pale, waterproof, durable, elastic | where it is desired to maintain 
| Paint Gri nding | mixes with lead and zinc minimum after-yellowing and 
Liquids. Write | No. 100 FLAT UNDERCOAT Ss a ee 
l . m. It is very powerful, only 
| ° | LIQUID 3% being required to dry lin- | 
| us re gar d ing | for making non-absorbent flat white seed oil overnight, yet does | 
i ° I undercoats. not discolor the oil in the 
_ your pain t or | slightest. Shows no precipita- 
| | COMBINATION DRIER tion when mixed with oil for 
| enamel problems. | fills every drier requirement indefinite periods. 
Bas i _| SHELLAC GRINDING JAPAN 























eliminates complaints on Japan colors 


McCloskey Varnish Company 


Makers of Exclusive Varnish and Varnish Exclusively 
30th AND LOCUST STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The intense state of competition existing 
amongst the dry color manufacturers may 
perhaps be best illustrated by the reduction of 
prices on iron blues, in the face of advance 
of raw materials. 

There are constructive influences at work to 
better the conditions amongst color makers. 
The Dry Color Manufacturers’ Association is 
functioning, and while little has been done, 
it is thought eventually these meetings will 
produce a better understanding of conditions. 
The Tariff Commission and the Department of 
Commerce are collecting data which is in- 
formative and gives light on the present 
situation. 

If Mr. Bonnie, of Louisville, is in the 
room, he would probably like to add 
something to this synopsis. 

Sevier Bonnie: I have nothing more to 
add. 

(The full 
follows): 


report of the committee was 


as 


Government figures covering the pro- 
duction and sale of colors during the 
year 1925, are not yet available. The 


figures are compiled by the Department 
of Commerce only every odd year, so your 


committee finds it impossible to do more 
than estimate the volume of business 
done over this period. A preliminary 
bulletin of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission does give the figures on lake 
colors for 1925, and they represent an 
increase of approximately 10 percent 


over 1924, though they are approximately 





Sevier Bonnie 


Chairman on Chemical Colors 


as the value of goods produced 
Taking this as a guide and 
in mind other contributing fac- 
appears that the increase in the 
sale of chemical colors during the past 
fiscal year has not been more than 5 
percent to 10 percent. 


the same 
in 1923. 
bearing 
tors, it 





The following are available government 
figures :-— 
c— —Pounds—————— 
1919. 1921. 1923. 
Total dry colors. .17,120,659 © 4 9: 
Total pulp colors.30,084,301 
Total coal tar 
Takes ..cccccce ceccce 1,265,892 4,217, 





A questionnaire was sent by your com- 
mittee to the thirty-five manufacturers 
of chemical colors in this country, asking 
their opinions on certain vital matters 
affecting themselves and indirectly the 
paint and varnish industry. Replies were 
almost unanimously to the effect that 
competition has been more severe this 
year than last and prices less satisfactory. 
Very few plant extensions or increases in 
production have been put into effect. 
Production and selling costs have slightly 


increased. Everyone :s of the opinion 
that there is an excess of color making 


capacity available. 

The industry this year d 
inexplicable things of lowering 
price on one of its most staple 


did one of the 
the selling 
articles of 


production—iron blues—in the face of a 
very clear advance in the cost of raw 
materials. This more clearly than any- 


thing illustrates the intense state of com- 
petition among dry color manufacturers. 


There are constructive influences at 
work to better conditions among color 
makers. In the first place, the present 


unsatisfactory condition is becoming more 
apparent each year. The Dry Color 
Manufacturers’ Association is functioning 
and though very little seems to have been 
accomplished, these meetings will eventu- 
ally result in a better understanding be- 
tween the members. The government, 
through two bureaus—the Tariff Com- 
mission and the Department of Commerce 
—is collecting data from dry color manu- 
facturers which is informative and gives 
light on the present situation. 


Containers 

W. H. Crawford: The next report is on 
Containers. A. V. Crary, chairman. 

The work of this section of the manufac- 
turers’ committee is necessarily limited to 
development of the desires of the member- 
ship, and such service as may be performed 
in assisting the joint simplification committee 


of the industry when and if called upon. 

The committee again makes the same recom- 
mendation as last year, that the industry adopt 
standard size cans for colors in oil, japan 
and various other colors, because no action 
was taken during the year by joint simplifica- 
tion committee. 

(Edward J. Cornish assumed the chair). 

Chairman Cornish: What will you do 
with the recommendation of the commit- 
tee? It has been suggested that it be 
referred to the simplification committee. 
If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 
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The work of this section of the com- for storage batteries, 


though 
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the use of 


the consump- 


mittee is necessarily limited to develop- red lead and orange mineral in the paint- 
— of the desires Son ae and ing industry showed an increase. 

such service as may be performed in , ‘ j 

assisting the joint simplification com- There was & falling off in 


mittee of the industry, when and if called 
upon. 


Your committee recommends, as we did 


last year, that the paint and varnish 
industry adopt standard size cans for 


1925 though some of this 


rapidly advancing pig lead 
resulted 


colors in Oil, japan, and various other the purchase of white lead 
colors, which they now pack in odd size the latter months of 1924 


cans, believing that the same satisfac- lead shows a small 


tory results would follow such a policy year 1925. 
as were evidenced when standard size TI : rt 

Sd . nere is evidence of a 
cans were adopted several years ago for orease in the “consumption 


ready mixed paints, enamels, etc. 


While similar recommendation was con- 
tained in last year’s report, and referred 
by the convention to the committee on 
joint simplification, no action was taken, 
there being seemingly a question in the 
mind of the chairman as to whether 


ments during the present ye 
resulted in firm prices 
throughout the year. 


Lead Pigments in 


Refined Lead. The 
fined primary lead in 
in 1925, from domestic 
654,92 
according 
Bureau of 
merce. 
est quantity and 
year in the history 
of the country. 
they show an 
quantity and 


the 








to statistics 
Mines, 
of the 


increase of 


26 percent 





A. V. Crary 


Chairman on Containers 


the subject was one properly within the 
jurisdictional scope of his committee. 


Lead 


W. H. Crawford: The next report is on 
Lead. John A. Schaeffer, chairman. 

During the year 1925 there was generaliy an 
increased demand for lead pigments and oxides 
of lead, while there was a falling off in con- 
sumption of white lead in oil. 

There is evidence of a continued increase in 
the consumption of lead pigments during the 
present year which has resulted jn firm prices 
for pig lead. 


in a most marked 


y: eZ 
increase 


production 


ores, 
1 short tons, valued at $113,956,000, 
compiled 
Department of Com- 
These figures represent the great- 
highest value for 


in 





tion of white lead in oil during the year 


decrease can 


be attributed to the fact that in the latter 
part of 1924 the industry was faced with 


prices, which 

increase in 
in oil during 
white 
during the 


in- 
pig- 


continued 
of lead 


sar, which has 
for 


pig lead 


Output of Refined Primary Lead ‘and 


1925 


of re- 
United States 
amounted to 


by the 


any 


lead industry 


As compared with 1924, 


16 percent in 


value. The 


J. A. Schaeffer 


Interesting statistics through the govern- Chairman on Lead 
ment form major part of the report. 
Is Mr. Shaeffer in the room? (No re- 


sponse). 


(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


age selling value 

by the lead smelters. 
Missouri ranked first 

lead smelted or refined ; 


in 
During the year 1925, there was gener- 


per pound 


value of the output is based on the aver- 


as reported 


the source of 


Utah held second 


ally an increased demand for lead pig- Place, and Idaho was third. Mexico was 
ments. Th.s resulted in a very firm price the chief source of foreign ore refined in 
for pig lead throughout the year, though this country. 
during the summer months, there was a The apparent consumption of refined 
marked softening in the pig lead price. primary lead in the United States in 
There was an increase in the use of 1925 amounted to 658,000 tons, as com- 
oxides of lead. <A part of this increase pared with a consumption of nearly 603,- 
can be attributed to the greater demand 000 tons in 1924. 


Refined Primary Lead Produced in U. S.—1923-25 (In Short Tons). 





1923 1924 

(Short (Short 

Tons) Tons) 
Domestic Gastivesiaed IGA. ..6.c.ccccccvcscescodesss 291,760 299,343 
Oe ee rea oe or 190,749 : 615 
Domestic desilverized soft lead...........eeeeeeeee% 61,332 63,449 
566,407 
PURGES GOR OntOe TAGs acon oinnsec vandsdceusseacus 124,086 
TOORE SORSOE GOTMINIT MAG. ccccdcsiscicnsccseces 690,493 
PURE: GEE db bere dhhwinwvkbeacedes ass bascune 20,787 





Apparent Consumption of Refined Primary Lead in U. 
(Refinery Stocks Disregarded) 


Supply :— 
Stocks in bonded warehouse, January 1.........- 
Imports of pigs, bars and old metal............- 
Production ..cccccccccccccesescscccccedecsccvcces 








Withdrawals:—Exports of foreign lead:— 





From WarehOuse ...cccccccsccccsccccccccescovess 
In manufactures, with benefit of drawback...... 
Exports of domestic lead.........ccscesecccneseeeces 
Stocks in bonded warehouse, December 31........--- 


102,410 





consumption 2,947 


Imports and Stocks of Lead in Ore 


Apparent 


and Bullion 





















1925 
(Short 
Tons) 
345,429 
260,560 

48,932 


654,921 
112,048 


766,969 
10,667 


5,045 
7.021 
766,969 


779,035 











Imports of lead in ore and mMatte@......ceeeseessaeee 33,441 
Imports of lead im DUIliON......--eee eee ee ee ence cteee 80,748 
Remaining in warehouse, December 31:— ¢ : ; oe Na 
Lead in ore ANd MAatt€....cecececceccareereeceee 38,016 1,737 
7 ee fe SO. ccc spacebar baceesnens te hnnctee ss 40,153 47,504 
Lead Pigments Sold by Domestic Manufacturers, 1924 and 1925 
1924 1925 
— -Value Value ’ 
Short Per Short Per 
Tons Total Ton Tons Total Ton 
Sublimed lead:— * 
uWhite _ cebakscsannsndee 14,572 $2,391,038 $164 14,996 $2,692,069 $180 
Blue ...ceeeeccecceeceeeeeces ° 1,088 178,899 164 1,090 ‘3 194 
Red lead .....-sccccccesesccce 36,813 7,707 209 41,669 2 
Orange mineral .....-++++++++ 331 89,82: 271 840 
gto al ee na ork ecee ee ae - 74,724 14,597,4 195 86,546 
a eat 42,622 7,900,519 185 43,426 199 
In oil ; 35,003,984 242 120,479 260 
a In ‘ludes basic sulphate lead. j EF 
ere (Authority U. S. Department of Commerce No. 1255.) 
é : The linseed meal educational campaign is 
Linseed Oil credited as resulting in material advantages 


to the jobber, dealer, 


consumer and crusher. 


Mr. Crawford: The next is linseed oil. The advantages to be derived from _ the 
W. H. Eastman, chairman. adoption of uniform cost accounting system are 
This is a most interesting repert, and it is ably set forth. : 
the belief of your summary committee that A resume of the program resulting in the 
each one who avails himself of the privilege sale of linseed oil by the pound is made of 
of reading this comprehensive report will be record in the report. Detailed technical ex- 
more than compensated. planations are assigned for the action of the 
The splendid work done by the flax develop- technical committee co-operating with the 


ment committee is heartily commended therein. 


American Society for Testing Materials in the 
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raw 
the 
ship- 


adoption of tentative specifications for 
linseed oil. The wire-tying system for 
elimination of losses on package car 
ments is clearly explained. 


Considerable space is given to the subject 
of the production of special linseed oil to 
meet the individual requirements of consumer. 
The special advantages in the adoption of the 
steel drum versus wood cooperage for linseed 
oil is explained. 


A new policy linseed 
greater 
subject 


: upon the part of the 
oil manufacturer in co-operating to a 
extent with the master painter is the 
of an interesting paragraph. 

The statistical position of the 
cates very careful preparation 
figures and is set forth in 
manner, 

(The full of the 
as follows): 

The linseed 
United States 
fertile ground 
the harvest 
measured in 
suming public. 


industry indi- 
of facts and 
an interesting 
report 


committee was 


of the 
very 
and 
one, 
con- 


oil manufacturers 
have cultivated some 
during the last year 
has been a_ bounteous 
terms of service to the 
While the industry has 
an investment of something like fifty 
million dollars and does an annual busi- 
ness aggregating approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, it has not 
received public recognition as an industry 


of importance commensurate with its in- 
vestment, business done or service ren- 
dered. The industry has been generally 
recognized as a backward and _ under- 
developed industry and perhaps up until 
more recent years this criticism has been 
justly administered. However, that is 
not true today. The industry, like many 
others, is leaping forward. It has har- 
nessed the latent power and _ under- 
developed. resources of young men of 
broad vision and modern training who 


have been quick to realize that the exact- 
ing needs~-ef the consuming industries 
must be -met. The leaders have been 
qu.ck to appreciate that we are entering 
an age of chemical science and that the 
next decade will see a radica] departure 
in manufacturing methods. Metaphori- 
cally speaking, we have just opened the 
big bronze doors to the secret chambers 
of the flaxseed kernel and it is hopefully 
predicted that revolutionary processes in 
manufacturing and refining linseed oil to 
meet the exacting needs of the consuming 
industries, will be employed in the not far 
distant future. 


Flax Development 


This report would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the splendid work done 
by the flax development committee under 
the leadership of its very able and effi- 
cient chairman, C. T. Nolan. A separate 
report will be made by the flax develop- 
ment committee and regardless of its 
scope it cannot possibly cover the vast 
amount of work carried on by this com- 


mittee. The industry owes this commit- 
tee a debt of gratitude for its untiring 
and unceasing effort spent for such a 


worthy cause. 


Linseed Meal Educational Campaign 


The industry through its linseed meal 
educational committee has done some very 
effective work in creating a domestic mar- 
ket for its by-product instead of sending 
so much of it abroad as has been cus- 
tomary in the past. The European farmer 
had been educated to appreciate the feed- 
ing value of linseed meal in comparison 
with other feed-stuffs, but the American 
farmer because of ignorance did not 
recognize the feeding value of linseed 
meal as a concentrate in balancing his 
feeding rations. By a carefully planned 
educational program in which a large 
part of the industry has participated, a 
steady demand for linseed meal has been 
created twelve months in the year, there- 
by taking the output of the mills as fast 
as produced and eliminating storage of 
large quantities during the summer season 
as in years past. 

The feeders and dairymen are indebted 
to the crushers for bringing their atten- 
tion to the merits of linseed meal because 
of the big returns to those using it. The 
steady demand has tended to stabilize the 


price of linseed meal and this is bene- 
ficial to the jobber, dealer, consumer and 
crusher. The price has remained steady 


measured by the demand and has re- 
sulted in an economic saving for the oil 
buyer, as it has helped to eliminate ex- 
treme variations in oil prices and make 
possible lower oil values because of the 
economic savings, effected by eliminating 


storage and handling charges, and the 
necessity of disposing of surplus supplies 
in Europe. 


Uniform Cost Accounting 


For several years the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States has urged 
the linseed oil manufacturers to make a 
study of cost accounting methods in 
vogue, with the idea of ultimately estab- 


lishing uniform cost accounting procedure 
in the industry. During the past year, 
committee composed of one member from 
each manufacturer and representing 
about 95 percent of the industry, has made 


a very careful and comprehensive study 
of the cost accounting methods employed 
and came to the unanimous conclusion 
that the present modus operandi does not 


reflect true costs but creates a speculative 
and perilous condition for the crushers at 
all times. It seems to be a fact that 
profits, if any, have been made by specu- 
lation of one sort or another rather than 
on a basis of knowing ones production 
costs. There is one major problem in- 
volved which, if solved, would place the 
industry on a sound business-like account- 
ing basis, and it is believed by some of 
the leaders in the industry that this step 
would outdistance any accomplishment by 
the industry insofar as it would leaven 
the advantages or disadvantages to the 


consuming public and tend to create a 
more stable market for the products of 
the industry. 


According to present methods employed 
a crusher does not know whether he has 


made a profit on a single transaction or 
not. It is seldom that both the oil and 
meal products from a bushel of flaxseed 
are sold at the same time that the bushel 
of flaxseed is purchased, and the sale 
value of linseed meal is estimated to de- 
termine the cost of the oil. An oil sale 
is made and the flaxseed purchased to 
cover the sale and if the linseed meal is 


later sold for more than the crusher esti- 
mated, he makes a profit. and vice versa. 

An unequal burden is placed on the con- 
suming public because of this custom. 
The cost accounting committee holds that 
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Solvents 


‘n-Butyl 


Butanol “aiconon 


Used directly and indirectly 
in Lacquers 


Dibutyl 
Phthalate 


Plasticizer in Lacquers 


Butalyde Aldehyde) 


Rubber accelerator 


Acetone, C. P. 


Diacetone--- 
Alcohol 


Denatured 
Alcohol 





(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS (RPORATION 


Sales Offices: 





17 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aldwych House Terre Haute 
Aldwych, W.C. 2 INDIANA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Plants:—Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, Ill. 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 





Red Oxides 
Indian Reds 
Venetian Reds 
Metallic Browns 


Ochres, Umbers and Siennas 
(Imported and Domestic) 


Freight Car Browns 
Chromium Oxides 
Asbestines 
Terra Alba 
Barytes 
Clay 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


Highest Standard 


Lake Colors 
Fast Toner Lakes 
Fast Violets in Paste 
Dry and Pulp Colors 
Bone Black Drop Black 
Ivory Black 
Carbon Blacks 
Oxides, all shades 
Genuine Van Dyke Brown 
Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
Genuine Chremnitz Whites 
Dryers 
Aniline Colors 
Wood Stains 


amnport —— ~ Sapost 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 
205 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone Cortland 1460-1461 Cable Address “Fezan New York’’ 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 





Kellogg’s Superior Varnish Oil 
Stability 


oe is known to the chemist only 
one method of neutralizing vege- 
table or animal oils—including Linseed 
Oil—namely, by alkali. 


All oils belonging to this category 
are compounds — approximately ten 
per cent glycerine and ninety per cent 
fatty acids. 


move those free acids without affecting 
the resulting neutral oil. 


In order to retain stability of the 
neutral product it is essential to apply 
the right concentration of alkali. Only 
long years of observation and experi- 
menting will yield the information as 
to the best concentration. 


That this has been achieved in 










The presence of free acids indicates 
that the compound lacks an equivalent 
amount of glycerine. Alkali will re- 


ola 
SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Kellogg’s Superior is evident from the 
fact that years of standing do not in- 
crease its acid value. 


Archer - Daniels - Midland Co. 


Crushers since 1840. Age counts. 


=f) [COOPERAGE 


Manufacturers of 


LINSEED OIL 
OIL CAKE 
LINSEED MEAL 


and 


CASTOR OIL 


CHINA WOOD OIL 
SOYA BEAN OIL 


PERILLA OIL 


Refined Oils of highest quality for all 
purposes where Linseed Oil may be 
used, and special attention given to 
the Refined Oil problems of our trade. 
Stocks carried in all leading cities, in 
order to give the best possible service 
to the public. 


Mills Located at 


Minneapolis, Chicago, Toledo, Buffalo 
and New York 

















livered, before this great influx of South- 
ern flax came upon us with the resultant 
very low price. And all the linseed oil 
people, as 1 told him, must in that interim 
have lost considerable money. 

It is not Mr. Daniel’s serious condi- 
tion, however, that I speak about, but 
rather Mr. Nolan’s very remarkable re- 
port, where.n he urged this industry and 
the members thereof to reconcile them- 
selves to paying a satisfactory price for 
linseed oil during the season or at least 
to the extent of taking care of the flax 
produced by the American farmer, for 
only in that way could we expect a con- 
tinuance of a satisfactory production in 
this country. 

A hear a recommendation of that kind 
from a large corporation, I might say a 
trust, rather confirms what I used to 
argue years ago, that there can be good 
trusts as well as bad trusts, and there 
has come into this meeting that note of 
reconciling ourselves, or, as he put it 
more vividly, eliminate this thing of play- 
ing the linseed oil game; endeavor to 
reconcile yourselves to paying a satisfac- 
tory price for oil that is made from 
American seed. 

Now there is a thought advanced that 
is modern, that is in sympathy with the 
spirit of the times to do something to 
help relieve that particular farm problem. 
I only hoped that that thought coming 
from this convention and especially from 
Mr. Nolan might have been put on the 
Associated Press dispatches. I believe it 
has news value as showing the modern 
trend of business minds, that would be 
of fine reading throughout the country. 


I think we should, in this industry—I 
thought at the time he was making that 
remark—have one of the brightest and 
most intellectual members of the associa- 
tion, who for years and years used to 
play the linseed oil game. He came to 
the paint meetings and the national meet- 
ing, telling of having bought seventy-five 
cars at this price and the market was 
now. 12 cents a gallon more. He was 
known as the gambler of linseed oil in 
this industry, but in the end the relapse 
occurred and as some of us know he lost 
his life, virtually destroyed himself on 
account of the linseed oil game. 


Therefore, in this day and time, when 
there is so much talk about helping the 
farmer, let us all carry back that thought 
of Mr. Nolan’s, of the National Lead 
Company, to pay a satisfactory price for 


the l.nseed oil that is made_from the 
American seed. I thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. (Applause.) 


he knows that I am a 
he 


Inasmuch as 
William Jennings Bryan Democrat, 
realizes this is praise indeed. 


Chairman Cornish: I certainly realize 
it is praise indeed, coming from Colonel 
Callahan, but I have long since known 
that when it was deserved, everything 
would be coming from Colonel Callahan. 


I want to thank him and the other 
gentlemen for calling to your attention 
what I consider one of the most remark- 
able advances that is being made in this 
meeting at this time, and that is, that 
after ten to fifteen years of agitation on 
the part of this association for the gath- 
ering of statistical information, which is 
so much needed by all of us, after being 
called before grand juries for the purpose 
of getting statistical information, after 
having had judges say that no man would 
give up private information of his busi- 
ness except for the purpose of committing 
a crime, contrary tc all fundamental law, 
this convention at this time has been in- 
vited by the Federal government to con- 
tribute to its officers and its departments, 
full and complete statistical information 
that in the future would prevent the 
calamity that Colonel Callahan has de- 
scribed so well. It is the greatest step 
forward that has been made since I have 
been an attendant of this convention. And 
I hope, sincerely hope, as your chairman 
said a few minutes ago, that every in- 
dustry will recognize the opportunity pre- 
sented and report to the government 
statistical information promptly and accu- 
rately and arrange for the government to 
tabulate and give it back to us to avoid 
losses that come from ignorance. 


I see your president has returned. I 
took advantage of his absence, as usual, 
to make a speech. 


(President R .B. Robinette resumed the 
chair). 


Lithopone 


W. H. Crawford: The next is the litho- 
pone group. E. C. Thompson, chairman. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
this was one of the groups last year on 
which you were unable to secure any 
statistical information at all. In my opin- 
ion, Mr. Thompson has been able to gather 
from and through the government the 
best line of statistics on any of the groups 
presented this year. His report follows: 

Ability to secure a tabulation of domestic 
production for 1906 to 1925 and imports from 
1910 to 1925, both inclusive, which appears 
in the constructive, comprehensive report by 
the chairman, shows the remarkable growth of 
the industry. 

It is emphasized that the increased produc- 
tion of 1925 over previous years reflects the 
growth of those products within the paint and 
varnish industry which have always consumed 
lithopone and the increased consumption due 
to manufacture by the paint and varnish in- 
dustry of products heretofore not using litho- 
pone. 

Probably the: two outstanding new uses of 
lithopone is its rapidly growing use in outside 
paints and so-called ‘“‘brushing lacquers.’’ 

No figures are yet available for 1926, but it 
is the general opinion that the year will close 
with a larger tonnage produced and consumed 
than during 1925. 

Comment is made that no marked 
ment in quality has occurred 
which would indicate that present standard 
of quality is satisfactor,; but it is expected 
further improvements in quality will take place 
to further strengthen the position lithopone 
already occupies with the paint and varnish 
industry. 

(No 


Is Mr. 
response. ) 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 

During the year it has been possible 
to secure from the Department of Com- 
merce. Bureau of Mines, Division of Min- 
eral Research and Statistics, a record of 


improve- 
during 1926, 


Thompson in the room? 


lithopone production over the past twenty 
herewith 
together 


years, and am submitting 
tabulation of that information, 





with the imports of lithopone from 1910 
forward :-— 


--Domestic production~ -—-Imports—, 
















Pounds Value Pounds Value 
1906 8,600, 000 Geaeee = —_ «st eben: | Bewees 
1907 = 20,550,000 ase Sees) wadeee 
1908 16,584,000 nee = bv hae, eee 
1909 §=29,694,000 1,105,281 ....., eee 
1910 =.25,310,000 916,512 3,726,135 $99,954 
1911 33,732,000 1,243,108 ,312 166,199 
1912 48, 440,000 1,702,119 5,904,475 153,303 
1913 59,370,000 2,170,445 5,066,000 152,980 
1914 65,638,000 2,490,530 8,072,000 277,822 
1915 92,988, 000 3,760,472 4,252,000 144,567 
1916 102,582,000 5,798,927 4,744,000 414,592 
1917 127,426,000 7,406,896 488,000 29,199 
1918 ‘ are 60s ecae” eeeees 
1919 10,218,850 1, 122,708 
1920 478,746,000 12,484,925 3, 263,240 
1921 110,032,000 6,471,563 10, é 432,019 
1922 166,720,000 9,214,040 21, 2 i 
1923 196,398,000 11,608,443 20,879,258 
1924 218,938,000 12,531,397 13,660,000 
1925 2907038,000 15,045,675 12,660,000 





This tabulation shows the remarkable 
growth of this industry, practically from 
the time when it was placed on a com- 
mercial basis, ranging from 4,300 tons in 
1906, which quantity in these days would 
hardly be considered a fair output for one 
commercial unit, to 145,000 tons produced 
in this country in 1925 and 6,330 tons of 
importations. 


The large increase in production for 
1925 over previous years undoubtedly 
reflects the growth of those products in 


the paint and varnish industry which have 
always consumed lithopone, together with 
the increasing use of lithopone in products 
which heretofore had not used it, or had 
not been manufactured as paint and var- 
nish products. 

Probably the two outstanding instances 
of new uses for lithopone in paint and 
varnish products are its rapidly growing 


use in outside paints and in so-called 
brushing lacquers. 
No figures are as yet available for 


1926, but it seems to be the general opin- 
ion that the year will close with a larger 


tonnage produced and consumed than 
dur.ng 1925. 
No very marked improvements have 


taken place during the year, as regards 
quality of lithopone as compared to 1925, 
and the rapidly growing amount of litho- 
pone produced and consumed would seem 
to indicate that the present quality is 
satisfactory, nevertheless, it is to be ex- 
pected that further improvements will 
take place and that lithopone will, on the 
basis of its quality, further strengthen 
the position which it already occupies with 
the paint and varnish producers. 


Naval Stores 


Mr. Crawford: The next is the naval 
stores group, and because of the fact that 
some people, particularly the gum indus- 
try, have always wanted to be first, we 
have. tried to help the wood industry by 
putting it on the program first, by J. E. 
Lockwood, chairman. 

The increasing production of wood rosin and 
its kindred products, steam distilled wood tur- 
pentine and pine oil, has become a material 
part of the worlds supply of naval stores. 

Wood rosin production, initiated in 1910, has 


gradually increased as gum rosin production 
decreased. During the past four seasons, the 


increased production has been continuous and 
greater than during any previous period. 

The production of wood rosin for the season 
of 1924-1925 was 258,000 barrels, which for 
1925-1926 was 285,000 barrels, or an increase 
of 27,000 barrels. 

This efficient chairman, who may be regarded 
as the dean of the wood rosin industry !n the 
United States, states that by research and co- 
operation with’ consumers the full possibilities 
of wood products are being determined and 
developed. Gum products and wood products 
have each their. advantages an limitations. 
Their proper uses are being studied and dem- 
onstrated. Each kind should be used chiefly 
for the purposes for which it is best suited, 
so that the combined supply of both may be 
made available to satisfy the demand for do- 
mestic consumption and export. We commend 
the reading of the interesting statistics and 
the complete report. 

Is Mr. Lockwood present? 
sponse). 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


Wood Products 


The increasing production of wood rosin 
and its kindred products, steam distilled 
wood turpentine and pine oil, has become 
a material part of the world’s supply of 
naval stores. 

Wood rosin production, which started 
in 1910-11, has gradually increased as 
gum rosin product.on decreased, and thus 
made possible providing the supply re- 
quired for domestic consumption and ex- 
ports. During the last four seasons the 
increase in wood rosin production has 
been continuous and greater than during 
any previous period. 

The following statistics show clearly 
the extent to which wood rosin has _ be- 
come material to our rosin supply, which 
constitutes the greater part of the world’s 
rosin supply. The figures given for do- 
mestic production of gum _ rosin are from 
Gamble’s Naval Stores Year Book for 


(No re- 





1926. 
Rosin, Barrels, 500 Pounds 
The following figures are in “thou- 
sands of barrels’ :— 
¢ Balance 
Domes- Pro- available 
Season tic duction Total Do- domes- 
ending gum wood supply mestic tic con- 
Mar. 31 rosin rosin rosin export sumption 
25-26 1,599 285 1,884 1,083 801 
1,765 258 2,023 1,460 563 
1,881 202 2,083 1,171 912 
1,731 166 1,897 95 947 
1,665 52 1,717 676 1,041 





During the last four seasons the aver- 
age balance available for domestic con- 
sumption from current. production as 
above, was 806 thousand barrels. During 
this period stocks of rosin at all points 
in the United States, including stills, 
ports, distributing points and in consum- 
ers’ hands, decreased from approximately 
1,200 thousand barrels to 600 thousand 
barrels, an average decrease per season 
of 150 thousand barrels. This indicates 
an average annual domestic consumption 
of 956 thousand barrels. 

During these four seasons the wood 
rosin production aggregated 911 thousand 
barrels. It is therefore apparent that 
without this production the entire domes- 
tic rosin supply from gum rosin produc- 
tion and total rosin. stocks -would have 
fallen at least 300 thousand barrels short 
of supplying the demand that was satis- 
fied from combined gum: rosin and wood 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


decrease 
of gum 


rosin 
probable 
ros.n and with combined exports and do- 


With further 
domestic production 


production. 
in 


mestic consumption now exceeding our 
total rosin production, it is apparent that 
consumers must encourage further in- 
crease in wood rosin production if our 
domestic consumpt.on and exports are to 
continue at present rate, 

It is further evident from developments 
of the last few years that the naval 
stores industry has reached a critical 
period in its existence and is now actively 
seeking a constructive policy and program 
through co-operation with distributors and 
consumers of its valuable products. 

By research and co-operation with con- 
sumers, the full possibilities of its prod- 
ucts are being determ.ned and developed. 
Gum products and wood products have 
each their advantages and limitations. 
Their proper uses are being studied and 
demonstrated. Each kind should be used 
chiefly for the purposes for which it is 
best suited so that the combined supply 
of both may be available to satisfy the 
demand for consumption and export. 


In conclusion, attention is again called 
to the need of as complete and accurate 
statistics of production, distribution and 
consumption of naval stores as practic- 
able, so that production and consumption 





J. E. Lockwood 


Chairman on Wood Naval 


Stores 


may be as nearly balanced as possible 
and thus insure sufficient supply to satisfy 
demand under more nearly constant con- 
ditions with consequent benefits to all 
concerned. 


Naval Stores (Gum) 


Mr. Crawford: The next report is 
naval stores (gum). J. C. Nash, chair- 
man. 


This committee estimates 
1927 at 3 percent less than the 1925-1926 crop. 

The Department of Agriculture was influ- 
enced at a public hearing held in the city of 
Washington, November 16, 1925, to vacute its 
attempt to establish forty new grades for gum 
rosin, and instead established and promul- 
gated official standard for opaque rosin. 

Attention is directed to unfavorable action 
by capable committees of the Pine Institute of 
America, upon proposal by resolution of the 
convention, looking to the establishment of 
the sale of turpentine by the pound instead or 
gallon, and the adoption of a metal container 
for rosin instead of wooden package. Reasons 
assigned being ‘“‘selling by net weight of rosin 
and turpentine and the shipment of rosin in 
metal containers are impractical under pres- 
ent conditions of operating.’’ 

Complete copy of producers’ answers to reso- 
lutions will be published as part of the orig- 
inal report in the year book. 

A detailed statement of interesting statistics 
forms part of this well-written, clear, con- 
structive report by Chairman Nash. 


In view of that fact and the fact that 
the naval stores people initiated the group 
meetings at Chicago convention four or 
five years ago, I am wondering if Mr. 
Speh, of New Orleans, whe is familiar 
with that work, is in the room and will 
care to tell of the advantages that have 
come from such conferences at the gath- 
erings of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association to stimulate interest in 
your chairman’s recommendations to the 
president this year. (No response). Is 
Mr. Dill, vice-president of Columbia Naval 
Stores Company, of New York, present? 
(No response). Will Mr. Lockwood of 
Hercules tell of the advantages? (No 
response). 

In connection with the report on naval 
stores, as usual, New York has duplicated 
their last year resolutions on the ques- 
tion of the sale of turpentine by the pound 
and the sale of rosin by net weight. in 
either wood or metal containers, and the 
general manager has asked me to say that 
those resolutions will come up in the regu- 
lar order of business through the resolu- 
tions committee this afternoon. 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


the crop of 1926- 


Your committee estimates the crop of 
gum production of naval stores at date 
of wr.ting at approximately 7 percent 
less than the 1925 crop. This decrease 
is ascribed to the unprecedented cold 
weather during April and May, which 
showed a production of approximately 25 
percent less than the previous year for 
those two months, and which in part has 


been recovered up to the date of this 
writ ng. August 15. 

Committee attended’ Department of 
Agriculture hearing, Washington, D. C., 
November 16, 1925 (under provisions of 
Federal naval stores act 478, for the 


establishment of about forty new classifi- 
cations for #nm rosin). with the able 
assistance of William J. Pitt, representing 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
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sociation and the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, we in- 
fluenced the government to vacate its 
attempt for the establishment of new 
classifications for gum rosin, and your 
committee successfully obtained the es- 


tablishment and promulgation of a grade 
known and designated in the official 
Naval Stores Standards as opaque rosin. 

Your committee attended the get-to- 
gether meeting of the naval stores in- 
dustry held in the city of New Orleans 
March 3, 4, and 5, coincident with the 
Southern Zone Conference of the National 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, and 
both of these meetings proved inspira- 
tion vehicles for a better understanding 
upon the part of the paint and varnish 
people of the problems confronting the 
naval stores producer, and likewise the 
naval stores industry represented there 


were afforded the opportunity of a better 
understanding of the requirements of the 
consumer as to quality and distribution. 

The two resolutions introduced by the 
New York and Chicago clubs at the Cleve- 
land convention and referred at the sug- 
gestion of the manufacturers’ committee 
to the Pine Institute of America, an or- 
ganization representing the intelligent 
constructive thought of the naval stores 
industry as constituted today, after care- 
ful investigation by capable and repre- 
sentative committees have reported back 
to the manufacturers’ committee, naval 
stores section, complete reports being ap- 
pended, the gist of which are:— 

Committee on weights and measures 
reports “Until the methods of handling 
rosin and turpentine in wood are changed, 
your committee deems that selling by net 
weight is impractical, and the. package 
committee members of this committee 
were unanimous in the belief that at 
this time at least, the metal package for 
the shipment and handling of rosin was 
not practical under the present conditions 
of operating.” 

Values for rosin have been relatively 
high, but such values represent in their 
increase largely an expression of its mar- 
ket strength, general increase in leases, 
labor, taxes, and manufacture in keeping 
with the trend in other industries. 

Marked improvement is noted through 
the co-operative effort of the efficient 
men in charge of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Department of Agriculture, in the 
enforcement of the naval stores act in 
bringing about more uniformity in stand- 
ard grading of rosin. The adulteration of 
turpentine from distributing centers in 
the North and East seemingly continue, 
and an intelligent enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the naval stores act as it ape 
plies to turpentine will be beneficial both 
to the producer and consumer alike. 

The following statistics of production. 
export and stock rosin and turpentine 
gum group from NSRJT (3) 4/4 and from 
T&RPA No. 364:— 


Production Exports 
Turpentine Turpentine 

50-gal. Rosin 50-gal. Rosin 
barrels. 500 bbls. barrels. 500 bbls. 
1919-20... 400,000 1,330,000 214,636 730,290 
1920-21... 525,000 1,748,000 174,022 508,372 
1921-22... 500,000 1,665,000 209,943 675,737 
1922-23... 520,000 1,731,000 170,055 949,837 
1923-24... 565,000 1,881,000 224,568 1,170,610 
1924-25... 580,000 1,765,000 249,704 1,463,168 
1925-26... 480,000 1,690,000 225,000 1,065,000 
*1926-27... 460,000 1,550,000 ...... Seocce 





* Estimated by committee April to July 31, 
1926. 

Stocks, turpentine and rosin, at all ports and 
90 percent Southern stills, August 31, 1925 and 


1926 :— 


Turpentine. Rosin. 
BORE, ccccedestensvescss GEE 341,066 
BOB. c co seccctccecersse 75,242 205,392 


Paint 


Mr. Crawford: The next report is from 
the paint group by J. Sibley Felton, chair- 
man. The report is as follows: 

All factors contributing to a _ satisfactory 
year of production and sales were present dur- 
ing the twelve months drawing to a close, and 
at the moment no elements of a serious or dis- 
turbing nature appear to interrupt this con- 
dition. 

The Bureau of the Census graciously adopted 
the new form recommended by this committee 
jointly with A. D. Graves, chairman of the 
varnish group, making its use effective the 
first half of 1926. 

Interesting comparative production statistics 
for paint are made the feature of this report. 


In connection with this, it has been im- 
possible to do anything up to eight o’clock 
last night because of the failure of the 
paint and varnish manufacturers to suf- 
ficiently approach the 100 percent answer 
to this questionnaire, so that if it goes 
much further this new form agreed to, 
prepared by these two able chairmen, Mr. 
Felton and Mr. Graves, will become his- 
torical before it is issued. 


Does Mr. Felton of Philadelphia care 
to add anything to this synopsis? 

J. Sibley Felton: I would just like to 
emphasize the fact that it is very neces- 
sary for every manufacturer of.paint and 
varnish to make his report on this recom- 
mended form. I understand that up to 
date 85 percent of those interested have 
done so. Why the remaining 15 percent 
have not done so, I do not know. 


For the first time in our history I think 
we have a form which is quite satisfac- 
tory. It is concise and just sufficiently 
comprehensive for all practical purposes. 
It has met the approval of the manufac- 
turers of paint and varnish as well as 
approbation of the Department of Com- 
merce, and covers very fully all that is 
included under the general heading of 
paint and varnish. 

If there be any manufacturer in the 
room who has not yet made his return, I 
hope he wil) do so promptly, and that at 
the end of the next six months we may 
have 100 percent retiirns, so that this 
form may accomplish the ends for which 
it was designed, not only to give the gov- 
ernment the information they desire to 
return to us, but for the sake of the 
manufacturers who are directly inter- 
ested. I think it is a very long step 
forward and I hope it will be fully ap- 
preciated by all those concerned. 

President Robinette: There is one 
thought that I would Ike to inject, per- 
haps two, that I did not mention when 
I was talking on these group meetings a 
few minutes ago. 

Of course, prompt action on the part 
of the various groups in this industry is 
absolutely essential if the information is 
going to he tabulated, disseminated and 
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got back into our hands soon enough to 
be alive rather than historical. 

There is another thought that may pos- 
sibly have interfered with the reports 
being sent in as is desired. 

The department, through Assistant Sec- 
retary Drake, stated to us very clearly 
the other day that no information that 
comes into the hands of the Department 
of Commerce can be made available to 
any one, even to another department in 
the Federal government, even in their own 
department. He mentioned he had re- 
ceived a request not long ago from the 
head of one of the divisions in the De- 
partment of Commerce for a list of con- 
cerns reporting statistical information, 
simply that that division might use that 
list as a mailing list to place in the hands 
of those concerns certain bulletins and 
information which they wished to dis- 
tribute. The Bureau of Census refused to 
give the other division of that same De- 
partment of Commerce that list of names. 

I simply impress that upon you to 
bring out clearly the fact that any in- 
formation placed in the hands of the De- 
partment of Commerce through the Bu- 
reau of Census will be treated as strictly 
confidential and released to no one. 

Another suggestion that Assistant Sec- 
retary Drake made, and I have since re- 
ceived a letter from the department dur- 


ing the week of the convention, urging 
that these various groups maintain a 
permanent chairman and that they co- 


operate with and work with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce throughout the year. 
They court and are anxious to have us 
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feel perfectly free to come to the depart- 
ment with our troubles, explain to the de- 
partment wherein requests that they are 
making are not in conformity with our 
method of operating, or, they want any 
suggestions that we can make that will 
make it easier to furnish the information 
that they desire. They state that they 
need our help and co-operation in carry- 


ing on their work and state very freely 
and willingly that they will do every- 


thing that they can to further these group 
meetings and the gathering of statistics. 

Mr. Drake made it very clear that no 
one need hesitate to come to the depart- 
ment, as you would go to any friend and 
discuss freely your problems. He said, 
“We are human. We play golf; we bet 
on the ball games; we go to the prize- 
fights, some of us if we can afford it; in 
other words, we are regular human be- 
ings. Come in and talk over your troubles 
with us.” 


It seems to me that there is one of the 
biggest fields open to us for constructive 
development in this industry through a 
concerted effort along this line in co-op- 
eration with the Department of Commerce, 
and I am very hopeful that the start that 
we have made this year will lead to an 
expansion of that progress so that not 
only during the year but in our future 
conventions we may make a broader use 
of that opportunity. 


(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


All factors contributing to a satisfactory 
year of production and sales were present 


We Make—You Ought to Take— 
OUR 


SNOWFLAKE 
WHITE 


Made From 
Pure Calcium Carbonate 


IT 
WATER-GROUND 


IS 
WATER-FLOATED 


400 MESH FINE 
LOW OIL ABSORPTION 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Ask for sample 


THOMPSON 


-WEINMAN 


& CO., Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City 





Cartersville, 
Georgia 


during the twelve months drawing to a 
close, and at the moment no elements 
of a serious or disturbing nature appear 
to interrupt this condition. 

The Bureau of the Census graciously 
adopted the new form recommended by 
this committee jointly with A. D. Graves, 
chairman of the varnish group making 
its use effective the first half of 1926. 


Will Mr. Anderson, if in the room, care 
to make any remarks on this report? 
(No response). 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


In submitting to you the report on 
shellac I am glad to say that the gen- 
eral conditions in shellac are actually be- 


Production (Paint) 


1920. 1921. 





Paste paints......... 17,285,000 19,188,100 
Ready mixed......... 55,682,000 45,756,000 


73,967,000 64,944,100 
Percent production in- 


GPORMS. ccc cs tancves Decrease 12% Dec. 
Previous year percent 

increase population .0099 
Present production per 

CEPR cccccnccess -68 .o9 
Increase over 1920., wees 12% Dec. 


Value Average Per Capita 


All paint products including varnish (unable 
separate) 





TBGD .cccccccccccccccccccccssccecetssecess 86 
WOE tvececddevstébucetecseséeteds Coesccee -92 
1904 1.10 

H 1.35 
{ 1.58 
pis 1.56 
2 1.73 
BOTS oo vcccccvevdssecsseusccnctssceseessce 2.37 


Later years unobtainable from government at 
time compilation of report. 


Statistics of paint and varnish produc- 
tion for first six months of 1926 not com- 
piled by Bureau of Census (September 15, 
1926) due 20 percent, amongst which are 
large factories, delinquent on second call 


for data. 
Shellac 


Mr. Crawford: The next group report is 
shellac. John R. Anderson, chairman. 

General conditions of the shellac industry 
are reported to approach normal. Fluctua- 
tiens in prices since last report have been 
downward, while the present market value is 
approximately half what it was during Octo- 
ber, 1925. 

There has been no appreciable decline in 
consumption, except by the phonograph trade, 
which, based upon a conservative estimate, 
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is using only about 60 percent of the quantity 
consumed at and during the peak reached a 
few years ago. 

All other lines of industry report about the 
Same ratio of increase of shellac as the popu- 
lation, stimulated unquestionably by lower 
value of shellac, causing a displacement of 
substitutes in part. 


Prices, based upon present value of T.N. 
at 24 cents per pound, is indicative that 


shellac is at or somewhat below cost of pro- 
duction. 

The search for a perfect substitute seems 
less active and the successful finding of a 
satisfactory synthetic shellac seems to be as 
far off as ever. 


FREN-LAC 


“The Perfect Finish”’ 


EASY TO APPLY. DRIES QUICKLY WITH A BEAUTIFUL SOFT FINISH. 
MADE IN TWELVE COLORS—BLACK—WHITE AND CLEAR. 


Manufactured by SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





_—_ 


—Gallons 





1922. 1928. 1924. 1925. 
21,814,750 21,958,750 24,380,500 23.442.500 
66,070,000 2,070,000 , 274,000 99, 709,000 

"87,885,750 104,028,750 112,654,599 123,351,500 
35% Inc. 19% Inc. 8% Inc. 8.6% Inc. 
022 0139 0129 .0152 

79 4 1.005 1.053 
18% 41% 52% 67% 


coming more normal, and while the fluc- 
tuations s.nce the last report have been 
sm a declining scale, it has no doubt 
resulted in the general benefit to the 
industry. 


The market value today for shellac is 
approximately half the value it was in 
October, 1925. This has been brought 
about, undoubtedly, by the increase in 
supplies and the larger quantities arriv- 
ing in Calcutta from the up country. 
There has been no very marked decrease 
in the consumption in America, with the 
exception of the phonograph trade, which 
now, on a conservative estimate, is using 
approximately 60 percent of the quantity 
used when this industry was at its peak 
some few years ago, just previous to the 
introduction of the radio. In all other 
industries the consumption has increased 
in relatively the same ratio as the popu- 
lation. One result of the steady increase 
in the consumption in other lines has 
been the lower range of values. At the 
time when the price was very high there 
were many uses for which other spirit 
soluble gums were substituted in place of 
shellac, but as the value declined to its 
present level, the majority of these so- 
called substitutes were eliminated, and 
even if they were to decline in value in 
proportion to shellac, many industries 
would not use them. 

As the situation exists at the moment 
it would seem that basing the present 
value of T. N. at 24 cents per pound, 
shellac is either at or somewhat below 
the cost of production. The hunt for a 
perfect substitute seems to be much less 
active, and the success of finding a satis- 
factory synthetic shellac seems to be as 





far off as ever. 

The imports of. all grades of gum 
shellac for the years 1920-1925 were as 
follows :— 

Imports 
Year Pounds. 
BD cos .ccesceteinsdtueae 6 . 28,587,107 
BA iidsisdes3aneu . 27,840,965 
BONE 6 cs fincenstbencs dco seney sade 25,162,510 
isis 5's cand 06.0 $0050 00s CeeEeeser es 38,446,775 
BODE. . oc cccceccscdccccqcedcpecccesese . 24,552,998 
Rice bh Wankes cenkeetevencosvsbicns’s 19,912,799 
January-June, 1926......-.+eeeeeees 15,371,566 
Varnish 
Mr. Crawford: The next report is on 


varnish. A. D. Graves, chairman. 


Chairman Graves reports that the varnish 
group has experienced a generally satisfactory 
condition during the past twelve months, and 
that the future would seem to be very bright, 
especially so if the growth of the lacquers 
means additional business, rather than a re- 
duction in use of varnishes. 

He records an increase of 7 percent produc- 
tion of varnish during list half of 1925, ex- 
clusive of pyroxylim lacquers, as compared 
with same period in 1924. 

He addresses your attention to the marked 
tendency of the industry toward better and 
more thorough technical work and scientific 
rerearch, and ascribes the stimulation as being 
largely due to the work of the scientific sec- 
tion of the educational bureau under the direc- 
tion o fH. A. Cardner. 

He calls attention to and urges members to 
avail themselves of the service and co-opera- 
tion of the cost bureau. 

He directs your realization of the great 
need of accurate statistics covering produc- 
tion of the industry, more needed at this 
period than ever before. He records the work 
of his group in preparing, substituting and 
securing governmental change in form of re- 
port used by the Bureau of Census for first 
half of 1926 (not yet available at time of 
writing his report). 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


Generally satisfactory conditions have 
prevailed in the varnish industry for the 
past twelve months. Raw material costs 
have remained fairly level, which has 
permitted the production of varnish prod- 


FRENCH’S CROWN WHITE ENAMEL 


“The Par Excellent of All Enamels”’ 
Manufactured by SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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ucts on an economical basis and without 
disturbing price fluctuation. 

The product:on and use of oil varnishes, 
japans, enamels, etc., show a_ healthy 
growth and will undoubtedly continue to 
do so with the continued prosperity of 
the American people and the present high 
standard of living. 

The last half of 1925 showed an in- 
crease in the product.on of varnish prod- 
ucts, exclusive of pyroxylin lacquers, 0 
7 percent, as compared with the same 
period for 1924. 

There is a marked tendency through- 
out the varnish industry for better and 
more thorough technical work and scien- 
tific research, which is man festing itself 
in improved and more uniform varnish 
products which are generally more prac- 
tical and satisfactory to the consumer. 
This tendency toward better technical 
work and better equipped laborator.es has 


been greatly stimulated by the work of 
the scientific section of the educational 
bureau under the direction of H. 


Gardner. 

A gradual improvement in cost account- 
ing methods is taking place in the in- 
dustry and members are urged to avail 
themselves of the service and co-opera- 
tion of the cost bureau. 

The past year has seen a rapid increase 
in the production and uee of pyroxylin 
lacquers. The use of these products for 
industrial purposes is well established 
and growing very fast, due largely to 
economies in production made possible by 
their use. Some progress is being made 
in the architectural field with these prod- 
ucts, but the ultimate success in this 
direction will be determined by the prac- 
ticability of appl.cation and the economy 
in the use of lacquer as compared with 
oil products. 

Brushing lacquers are now being mar- 
keted by many members of the industry 
and are being well received by the buying 
public. It would seem fair to state that 
brushing lacquers are finding a definite 
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place with the use of finishing materials 
where quick drying is desirable, but they 
have not as yet been on the market long 
enough to predict the final approval of 
the public. 


The 1921 census of manufactures 
showed seventeen establishments reported 
as making nitrocellulose lacquers, while 
in 1925 there were eighty-five concerns 
mak.ng these products, with a total out- 
put of more than eleven million gallons. 

There is great need for accurate statis- 
tics covering the production of the indus- 
try, more so perhaps at this period than 
ever before. 


The new_ statistical report, prepared 
under the direction of Chairman Craw- 
ford of the manufacturers’ committee, 


asks for information on your production, 
which can be easily supplied and which 
will be compiled and distributed by the 
Department of Commerce to the mem- 
bers of the industry. The information 
is requested in gallons and pounds and 
is treated in strictest confidence by the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census. All members are earnestly re- 
quested to furnish this information 
promptly. 

The outlook for our industry would 
seem to be very bright. The use of var- 
nish products is firmly established by 
custom and by many years of satisfac- 
tory results, and is being increased by 
consistent educational propaganda. The 
production of lacquers must grow apace, 
but it would seem that the consumption 
of these materials should mean additional 
business for the varnish industry, rather 


than any reduction in the use of varnish 
products such 
the trade 
years past. 

Department of Commerce reports fol- 
lowing production of varnishes, 
etc. :— 


to 
for many 


as have been supplied 


and to the public 


japans, 


United States 





Gallons. population. Percent 
1920. .cccee 52,680, 200 106,772,502 49 
5 107,833 284 .33 
109, 248,393 51 
110,663,502 64 
112,078,610 63 
115,378 094 -71 
117,135,817 cee 
* Owing to 20 percent respondents not re- 
porting, Bureau of the Census is unable to 


furnish first half of 1926 in time for this re- 
port (September 17, 1926), but hopes to fur- 


nish from floor of convention. 
Zinc 
Mr. Crawford: The next is zine, by 


Robert Hursh, chairman. 

The sale of zinc oxide has been good during 
the past twelve months. Consumption is re- 
ported satisfactory and indications are favor- 


able it will continue so during the balance 
of this year, 1925 showing healthy increase 
over 1924. 


The report carries a complete yearly com- 
parison of markets from 1919 to 1925, inclu- 
sive. 

Is Mr. Hursh here? (Not present). 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


The sale of zinc oxide has been good 
during the twelve months since our pre- 
vious meeting, with no new developments 
to report. 

Consumption by the paint trade has 
held up well and indications are excellent 
for a satisfactory movement during the 
balance of the year. 

The statistics given below 
healthy increase during 1925. 


Zinc Oxide and Leaded Zinc Oxide 


—Market in 1920-1925-———_—_,, 
Leaded 

Zinc Value zinc Value 
oxide, per oxide, per 
tons. cwt. tons. cwt. 
117,639 $8.75 27,591 $7.27 
99,444 8.98 30,460 7.33 
74,329 7.56 16103 6.50 90,432 7.37 
128,465 7.00 19.613 5.74 
+++ 126.987 7.38 23,504 
++ 131,470 7.52 26,729 
153,940 7.05 31,750 5 185,690 
U. 8. Geological Survey. 


show a 








Source, 


Report of Committee on Master Painters 


Mr. Crawford: The master painters 
committee. G. B. Beitzel, chairman. 

Your association was represented at the 
forty-second annual convention of the Inter- 


national Association of Master House Painters 
and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada held in Philadelphia, February 2 to 5. 


The attendance was 839. 
“Save the Surface,’’ “Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up,’’ increased apprenticeship and extending 


the painting season were thoroughly discussed 
at the convention. 
Is Mr. Beitzel (Not 
present). 
(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


in the room? 


The committee appointed by President 
Robinette of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association attended the forty- 
second convention of the International 
Assoc ation of Master Painters and 
Decorators of United States and Canada, 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia, February 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1926. 

All three members of the committee 
were present at the convention. 

This convention was a most notable 
one, having a total registration of 839, 
which, according to Secretary Dabelstein, 
exceeded by over 200 the largest hereto- 
fore reported. The banquet seated 638, 
also the largest ever attended. 


Your committee was given a very 
pleasant and cordial reception and the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 


tion was thanked for the interest taken 
in the painters’ convent.on. 

The promotive campaigns such as the 
“Save the Surface and You Save All,” 
and the Clean-up and Paint-up were dis- 
eussed and thoroughly gone over by the 
convention. j 

The apprenticeship question and the 
matter of lengthening the painting sea- 
son were thoroughly d scussed. 

The committee appreciates the oppor- 


tunity of having had the honor of repre- 
senting the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. 





G. B. Beitzel 
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Report of Committee on Membership 


Mr. Crawford: The next is the report 
of the committee on membership. The 
summary committee, aided and abetted 
by the president and the general man- 
ager, declined to do anything except read 
this report, believing that it was the vitals 
of th’s association. It was prepared by 
Mr. Woosley, of Louisville. 


(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 
The campaign to secure two hundred 


new members for the Nat’onal Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association represented the 
principal activity of the membership com- 
mittee during the past year. The wide- 
spread publicity g.ven our efforts has 
familiarized the membership _ with the 
methods used to accompl’sh this purpose. 

The membership committee, with pride. 
reports that this campaign for increased 


membership, although conducted aggres- 
sively and with enthusiasm, did not at 


any time depart from the dignity and 






which should always dis- 
tinguish any activity of our association. 

Preparation for the campaign involved 
the careful revision of the membership 
booklet and the map contained therein, 
showing the distribution of our member- 
ship, both club and individual, and the 
sending out of: a questionnaire to all 
clubs requesting figures on present and 
prospective membership. 

The quotas for the campaign in prac- 
tically every instance were based_on the 
figures furnished by local club officers. 

The following clubs reported new mem- 


good sense 


bers as follows :— 
ACIANTA coccccccsscvvesscccscscccccese 4 
i “BRPPTETTITITT Er ee 4 
BURRIS cccccececcvccscccccscctecesves 4 
Central New York .......seeeeseeeee 2 
Charlotte cccccccccccccscece oc cevecsose 1 
CHICABO ccsccccorsccccsesscessssesess 11 
CINCINNATI cccccccscvsscccscecsccsetes 7 


Cleveland 
Colorado 














Columbus 

Dallas 

Detroit f 
Duluth t 
Golden Gate ccccvelecereccccccveseces 2 
Indianapolis ........cseeeececcsccees 4 
Kansas City ...ccsrccccsscccsseccess 13 
KmOxville 2... ccccccctscccccccsescecese 3 
Los Angeles ....-sccsccsccsccccescces 1 
LOWiBVille ccc ccccsccccccccccccccecces 6 
Memphis ..ccscesscssccrseeeccssesess 1 
PIER ccc ves beccscsrcunccevesesesses 8 
Minneapolis—St. Paul .......«++eee++ 2 
Mobile ...cceccccsccscsececsccersencee 8 
New England ........se-eeeeceeeecees 3 
New Orleans «....ccecsscccsccseccsencs 7 
New York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

POFTIAME 6 ccc cecvdcccccscsercovceseses 
Puget Sound ........ecceecccccscececs 4 
TERCMOEOE ccc cccedscvdesccceseesssoues 1 
Rochester ....-ccceccssceceescseecsecs 2 
Bt. Louis 2... ccscccscccssccccscsccces 10 
San Diego ....ceiseccescceccevscsens 1 
TAMPA ..ceccecceccreccrececasseseeess 12 
Terre Haute .... - 3 
Washington, D. C. ... 1 
Individual Members 4 
Tampa and Mobile represent clubs 


which were organized by the chairman of 
the membership comm.ttee on the occa- 
sion of a visit to seven Southern cities 
in the interest of membership matters. 


St. Petersburg was organized and is 
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functioning, but has been found ineligible 
for membership in the national associa- 
tion. Nashville was visited and urged to 
affiliate with the national assoc.ation, 
which they agreed to do on the minimum 
basis. The national executive committee 
very properly declined to accept them on 
that basis. 


In addition to very materially adding to 
the membership of the national associa- 
tion the campaign created a larger in- 
terest in the local clubs. 


We regret that the statement above 
does not reflect the true results of our 
campaign. Unfortunately many clubs are 
derelict in sending in to nat.onal head- 
quarters dues not only for new members, 
but for old members as well. We trust 
that it is not out of place to say in this 
connection that club officials should give 
more careful attention to the prompt pay- 
ment of their nat.onal dues which should, 
of course, include dues for every mem- 
ber of the local club entitled to national 
membership. 

Any cheapness or dereliction in this 
respect tends to lower the high standards 
which now obtain, and for which we all 
entertain a justifiable pride. 

It is a pleasure to praise in unstinted 
terms the fine spirit of co-operation mani- 
fested by the officials and membership 
committees of the various clubs. They 
did just about everyth.ng we asked them 
to do. 

The various trade publications went the 
second mile with us. We asked them for 
publicity and they gave it through reports, 
news items, cartoons and editorials. One 
paper published a tabulated report of the 
campaign each week. 

Our sincere appreciation and thanks are 
in this manner but feebly expressed. The 
membership committee functioned as a 
whole. Each member realized the respon- 
sibility involved in his connection with 
the committee, and each had a very 
definite part in the successful fruition of 
our efforts. , 

In closing we cannot help saying that 
all these things are sign ficant of the 
splendid spirit prevailing throughout our 
industry and its organization, the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. ; 

With such unity of purpose, such spirit 
of co-operation with one object in view 
and a concerted determination to go for- 
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ward, nothing less than a one hundred 
percent membership should satisfy us. 

Mr. Crawford: Is the chairman present? 

(The audience appiauded as Mr. Woos- 
ley arose.) 

President Robinette: I cannot pass this 
opportunity without saying a word of 
appreciat.on for the services of Mr. Woos- 
iey as chairman of the membership com- 


m.ttee this year. I also want to thank 
the Weaslee-Gauibert Company for mak- 
ing available the great amount of time 
Mr. Woosiey has put into this work. 
‘bnere has not been a club that I have 
Visited th.s year but that one of the 
first things tnat they have said to me 
was, “What in the world is the matter 
w.th that man Woosley, the chairman of 
your membership committee? There 
never is a morning goes by that I don’t 


find a letter on my desk from him.” 


Now, the present condition of our asso- 
ciation, gentiemen, as I said in my annual 
address, trom the standpo.nt of member- 
sh.p, is due to the most efficient work of 
this committee under Mr. Woosley’s 
leadersh.p. It is essential that we spread 
the membership over the entire industry 
and approach as nearly as possible a 
one hundred percent representation. Mr. 
Woosley has done a wonderful job, and 
as president, I appreciate his services very 
thoroughly. 

I think this convention would like 
hear a word from Mr. Woosley. 


Mr. Woosley: I think I have said too 
much now in all these letters that I have 
written to the men. I feel somewhat like 
the colored man down in Georgia that 
was sent by his boss over to a spring to 
br.ng back some water to drink. He 
went over there, and he came back in a 
hurry, and he said, “Boss, a big alligator 
is over there in that spring.” 

The boss said, “You go on back over 
there and get that water. That alligator 
= just as afraid of you as you are of 
ilm, 

He said, “Boss, if that alligator is as 
afraid of me as I am of him, that water 
ain't fit to drink.” 

I feel somewhat the same way. 

I have marked down here some of the 
clubs that I wanted to specially commend, 
but I think that I had better not do that. 
They all did the job in splendid shape, 
especially did the larger clubs respond. 
I believe every one of the larger clubs 
got .ts quota, and that indicates how 
important numbers are. Numbers makes 
for enthusiasm; it finds leadership for 
us and makes for efficiency. And so we 
are helping to build up all of these things 
as we increase our numbers, and I trust 
that the officers of the clubs will realize 


to 


the importance of the cha.rman of the 
membership committee. I think, after the 
president, he is probably the most im- 


portant man in the local club, and I hope 
men will be appointed who will keep 
their eye constantly on membership and 
seek to bring in every available and 
eligible prospect into your club, just as 
soon as he started into bus.ness or reaches 
town. 

This is the way I get paid. 
what you have said, Mr. President, and I 
believe that the association appreciates 
the work that any of us does. I have 
never been connected with any organiza- 
t.on where effort seemed to be appre- 
ciated more than in this organization. 
You go through all of the hard work and 
sometimes you stop and wonder if you 
ought to give the time that you give— 
probably you are sacrificing something, 
especialy a young man, but, after all, 
this is the way we get paid. This is 
better than so much salary from our own 
organization, to know that we are helping 
t» build, we are help.ng to raise stand- 
ards, create ideas. and make the organ- 
ization with which we are connected a 
bigger and a better organization. I am 
so glad to have had this hard job to do 
this past year. 

President Robinette: The 
like to entertain a motion of thanks to 
Mr. Woosley. I think it would be a very 
fine thing if that went on to the records 
of this meeting. 

(Upon motion regularly 
seconded, it was voted to 
Woosley and his committee.) 

Mr. Crawford: Before reading the next 
report, and because of the fact that we 
had the inspirational stimulus from Mr. 
Felton, of Philadelphia, who was part of 
the architectural] force that designed and 
secured the new questionnaire for the 
paint and varn.sh industry, and since Mr. 
Graves has come in since his report was 
read, won’t he add his voice of encour- 
agement in regard to this work we are 
attempting to do? 

Mr. Graves: I don’t know what I can 
add in connection with it except to say 
that some of us in working together to 
bring this report into such a condition 
that it would be clearly understood and 
provide the information that we wanted, 
gave it quite a bit of thought and a little 
bit of time, and we feel that that report 
is in such condition that it can be easily 
filled vut from the information that every 
modern firm should have available. It 
shouldn’t be a hardship to give the figures 
(which, of course, you all know are en- 
tirely confidential) to the Department of 
Commerce, and it shouldn’t be a hardship 
to cover the calssifications as outlined in 
that report. We think they are sensible 
classifications, and we think that it will 
provide the kind of information that this 
industry needs to shape its course year 
by year and looking pretty well ahead. 


I have talked to quite a number of 
people about the matter of statistics and 
as to the matter of making these reports, 
and they are all very vague on it and 
the whole thing is obscure. The heads 
of the dfferent concerns apparently don’t 
seem to know who in their organization 
is responsible for sending in those figures. 
They haven’t set up any plan or scheme. 
The old report would come in and maybe 
it would go to their production super:n- 
tendent and maybe it would go to their 
treasurer or maybe it would go to the 
head of the firm. No one paid a whole 
lot of attention to it, and about half the 
time it never has been sent in. 


Well. of course, we all realize that if 
that statistical information is going to 
be handled in that way, the industry 
won't get to first base as far as knowing 
whether there is a decline of certain 
types of pa nt or certain types of oil 
varnishes and how much of an increase 
there is in the sale of pyroxylin products. 
And so we can shape our course accord- 
inelv and handle our business in the 
proper economic way and look ahead in 


I appreciate 


chair would 


made and 
thank Mr. 
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the buying of equipment and putting up 
buildings and everything else that the in- 


dustry ought to know, I feel, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that something will have to be done 
to draw to the attention of the heads of 
the concerns in our associat.on the need 
for setting up some sort of a plan for 
some one in their organization to be abso- 
lutely responsible for filling in those re- 
ports and returning them promptly to the 
Department of Commerce, and not only 
that, but some one should be responsible 
in many of the big concerns in our in- 
dustry for being sure that they keep 
those reports and knowing just what time 
they are going to be mailed and all about 
them. Otherwise we wont’ get one-half 
of the information that we should have. 
It is my belief that the report is fine 
and all right. It gives us the informa- 
tion we want, but our greatest trouble is 
going to be in getting that information 
from the concerns in the industry. So I 
think that is something that could be 
done to very, very good advantage. 
Mr. Heckel: In that connection, Mr. 
President, wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
have those concerns who are interested 


Report of Committee 


The next report is that 


Mr. Crawford: 
Ww. 


of the paint distributors’ committee. 
A. Alpers, chairman. 
The highlight of this carefully prepared re- 


port by Mr. Alpers appears in the finality 
with which he states his opening paragraph, 
reading: 

‘‘Present-day conditions emphasize the eco- 
nomic and practical necessity of paint dis- 
tributors in every center.’’ 

The report then contains detailed statements 
of the conditions (the basis of the conclusion 
stated) and the means being employed 
through the services of the Harvard bureau 
survey now being made to ascertain the 
“high, low, average and typical figures of 


cost of distribution of paint products.”’ 

Your attention is addressed by the chairman 
to the splendid work performed by the fire 
insurance committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Paint Distributors during the year in 
the following language: ‘‘This committee has 
made a_ special study of whether lacquer 
affects fire insurance rates and requirements 
for the merchant. This committee has gathered 
much valuable information which is on record 
wih the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors.’’ 

Mr. Alpers further says: ‘‘Another striking 
development in the distributing channels this 
year is the organization of the New York 
Paint. Jobbers and Dealers’ Association. This 
group, starting with a membership of sixty- 
four; was formed to encourage good-fellowship 
and find ways and means to improve condi- 
tions and to remove as far as possible some 
trade practices and evils that are injurious 
to the public and the industry.’’ 

In conclusion he emphasizes the active part 
taken by the distributors in the meetings of 
the brush simplification committee, and recom- 
mends to this convention that it adopt a 
resolution which will be handled by the reso- 
lutions committee later. 

Is Mr. Alpers present? (Not present). 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


Present-day conditions emphasize the 
economic and practical necessity of paint 
distr.butors in every center. 

Some of these conditions are :—Freight 
rates, the price readjustment from war- 
time basis with attendant hand to mouth 
buying, the dealers’ tendency resulting 
from trade association education to buy 
small and often to improve turnover, the 
increasing number of specialties and ad- 
vertised brands and a necessity for lower 
selling costs on all products. 

There are some manufacturers who 
still don’t agree with this view, or prefer 
to control their sales distribution, as evi- 
denced by the policy they follow and 
some who become impatient because they 


don’t get distribution fast enough and 
pursue the direct sales policy as their 
alternative. 


The vast majority of representative na- 
tional manufacturers, however, believe 
the distributor is the logical channel to 
work through and have a policy accord- 
ingly. Some of these firms have increased 
the margin or compensation allowed the 
distr butor for his services and many who 
are entering the field with new specialties 
start with more equitable compensation 
for the distributor. This is encouraging 
and helpful, but there is a vast improve- 
ment still to be made on many lines. 

In recent years the National Associa- 
tion of Paint Distributors have given 
much careful study to this question of 
distributors’ compensation and have con- 
tended that better margins on some lines 
were justified to cover their overhead, 
cost of doing business. This view has not 
been concurred in by all manufacturers. 

In an effort to establish some facts on 
the subject, the National Association of 
Paint Distributors have had a committee 
on overhead cost of paint distributors 
working for two or three years. At their 
last annual meeting a very illuminating 
report was made by this committee, based 
on questionnaires sent to its membership. 
It was realized, however, that these find- 
ings were not based on a large enough 
number of firms and might not be con- 
clusive. 

This prompted the des're and decision 
of the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors to get the fullest data on this 
subject through an unbiased source. The 
association, therefore, appointed and au- 
thorized a committee to contract with the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research for 
an extensive and complete survey of the 
paint distributing industry to gather re- 
liable statistics on overhead costs of con- 
ducting such businesses. The contract 
was made last May and the work is weil 
under way. 

Through the Harvard bureau it will 
definitely determine what the actual over- 
head cost of conducting a wholesale paint 


business is in various territories exclud- 
ing alled lines, such as glass, lumber, 
hardware, ete. Figures will be gathered 


from aS many sources as possible and will 
not be confined to association members 
only. The results w'll show the high, low, 
average and typical figures. The dis- 
tributors want to know the truth and 
have the job done thoroughly. 


It is estimated that the cost of doing 
this work will be $10,000 over a two-year 
period. The bulk of this money has been 
arranged for through an appropriation 
from the treasury of the National Asso- 
tiation of Paint Distributors as well as 
%y assessment and voluntary § subscrip- 
fons. 


There is much of value for the dis- 
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in this subject designate directly to the 
Department of Commerce or to the gen- 
eral manager of these associations what 
individual in the concern will be respon- 
sible for these reports? Then we will 
get somewhere. 

President Robinette: 
very good suggestion, and | would make 
this suggestion also, that we pass that 
information out to the industry through 
our bulletin in advance of the request 
from the department, so that we will get 
the proper machinery set up. 

Mr. Crawford: In connection with that, 
Mr. Heckel always makes good sugges- 
tions, and as that is the difficulty that 
we have had, getting the proper contact 
there, I would like to suggest to Mr. 
Heckel that he collect in his usual effi- 
cient way the proper list of the concerns 
to report to the Department of Com- 
meree with the individual designated on 
that list and furnish it to the depart- 
ment, so that their mailing list will be 
amended to include them. 

Mr. Heckel: That is being done now 
as rapidly as possible. 


on Paint Distributors 


tributor as well as the manufacturer to 
be gained from this survey. The truth 
will be learned from an unbiased source. 

Several national manufacturers have 
been very helpful to the distributors’ as- 
sociation in this matter with their advice 
and substantial encouragement. Prelim- 
inary results of this survey will not be 
available for at least six months and 
real conclusions may not be had in less 
than two years. 

The distributors deplore 
methods be.ng used today by 


I think that is a 


the ‘sales 
a few paint 





W. A. Alpers 


Chairman on Paint Distributors 


manufacturers to increase their dealer 
accounts. These methods include dealer 
to consumer sampling and circularizing 
appropriations that appear to be out of 
all proportions to the benefits to be de- 
rived, and tend to an increased selling 
cost instead of a reduction. 

Substantial price declines on lines car- 
ried in major quantities by distributors 
during this year, also keen competitive 
conditions will affect their net earnings 
but very sensible effort is being made 
to cut overhead and fixed expenses and 
operate economically. 

We are passing through an era of keen 
competition with attendant trials and ills 
but we have. confidence; in common sense 
and good business judgments prevailing 
with the majority and that ultimately a 
better and healthier condition will pre- 
Vail. 

There is another committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Paint Distributors 
that has rendered valuable service this 
past year. This is the fire insurance com- 
mittee. who have made a special study 
of whether lacquer affects fire insurance 
rates and requirements for the merchant. 
This committee has gathered much valu- 


able information, which is on record with 
the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors. 


Another striking development in the 
distributing channels this year is the or- 
ganization of the New York Paint Job- 
bers and Dealers’ Association. This 
group, starting with a membership of 
sixty-four, was formed to encourage good 
fellowship and find ways and means to 
improve conditions and remove as far as 


possible some trade practices and evils 
that are injurious to the public and in- 
dustry. 


_ Public interest enters into the organiza- 
t:on of this trade at the point where the 


growing practice of substitution and 
subterfuge are to ‘be attacked. It ap- 
pears that unscrupulous painting con- 


tractors entrusted to use good materials 
for specified jobs sometimes unknowingly 


but far more frequently with guilty 
knowledge get adulterated or sub-stand- 
ard ingredients for the painting work 


because some equally unscrupulous deal- 
ers, having sold him his requirements of 
white lead at carload costs, makes up the 


loss he thereby sustains by that trans- 
action by substitution, subterfuge and 
trade trickery. 
Resolution on Brushes 
The distributors have taken an active 
part in the meetings of the brush sim- 
plification committee and this committee 


respectfully suggests that this convention 
adopt the following resolution :— 
Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association strongly indorses the work 
now being done by the American paint, var- 
nish and brush industry in conjunction with 


the Simplified Practice Division of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce toward 
Standardization of sizes in the production of 
paint and varnish brushes; be it further 
Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association will use its best efforts 
in securing the general adoption of the recog- 


Report of Committee 


Mr. Crawford: The next report is that 
of the committee on miscellaneous oils, 
Fred A. Jensen, chairman. 

The chairman reports: “The unusual de- 
velopments in our industry during the past 
year have evidently affected the quantities of 
miscellaneous oils consumed as substantiated 
by government figures showing importation and 
consumption.’’ 

China Wood or Tung Oil: 
ports and consumption for 1924-1925, 
of 1926, are incorporated in report. 

The uncertainty of lacquer developments 
made varnish manufacturers rather cautious 
buyers of raw material. The market has been 
dominated by speculative factors. 

The stocks in this country, according to last 
government report for the second quarter, ap- 


simplification and 


Figures on im- 
first half 


pear to be reduced 16,000,000 pounds, and 
reports indicate rather limited supplies in 
China. 


A really good start has been made in Florida 


(over 2,000 acres planted in tung oil trees) 
toward securing a very substantial crop of 
tung oil in America. 

Perilla Oil: Perilla Oil maintains the doubt- 
ful position of former years and most of the 
industry do not seem to appreciate its possi- 
bilities. Importers and dealers spasmodically 


bring in quantities and at times find difficulty 
in disposing of their parcels at a profit. 
Safflower Seed Oil: This oil is obtained 
from the seed of the safflower plant and has 
been shown to possess excellent properties as 


a drying oil. It has been found especially 
useful for the prevention of after-yellowing 
of white paints and enamels. Exposure tests 


of paints made with this oil indicate it should 
be available as a general paint oil. This seed 
considerable 


crop is now being grown on a 

scale in the small] grain belt of the North- 
western States. 

Soya Bean Oil: Import and consumption 


figures for 1924-1925 and first half of 1926 
are incorporated in the report. The decline in 
the imports of soya bean oil has been offset 
by the substitution of other vegetable oils 
available at lower prices. The use of re- 
fined and blown soya bean oil continues to 
increase and it is estimated 40. percent of 
the consumption is in this form. 

Menhaden Fish Oil: Production and con- 
sumption figures from government statistics 
for 1924-1925 and first half of 1926 are jncor- 
porated in report. 

The chairman, by letter, requests the sum- 
mary committee to address your atiention to 
the fact that production figures for the first 
half of 1926 are not indicative of yearly pro- 
duction as the seasonal occupation and pro- 
duction of fish oil is largely between July and 
October. 

The diminished production of menhaden fish 
oil during past several years, your chairman 
explains by the use of considerable west coast 
fish oils, principally sardine and herring oil. 





(C) Harris & Ewing 


Fred A. Jensen 


Chairman on Miscellaneous Oils 


Hempseed Oil: Frank Rabak is quoted as 
saying that preliminary tests have been con- 


ducted in North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana to ascertain its value as a drying 
oil. 


Is Mr. Jensen in the room? 

Mr. Jensen: There is nothing to add to 
the report. 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


The unusual developments in our indus- 


try during the past year have evidently 
affected the quantities of miscellaneous 


oils consumed as substantiated by govern- 


ment figures showing importations and 
consumption. 
China Wood or Tung Oil 
Imports and consumption shown by 


government statistics have been as fol- 





lows :-— 

— Pounds———————__,, 
1926 

1924. 19) (6 mos.) 
Imports «ccsec, 81,587,854 101,553,519 34,027,375 
Consumption .70,529,915 87,734,921 42,897,090 
The uncertainty of lacquer develop- 
ments the early part of this year made 


rather cautious 
The market 
speculative fac- 


varnish manufacturers 
buyers of raw materials. 
has been dominated by 
tors that -have sold regardless of first 
cost in China. In the early part of the 
year prices gradually worked down from 


13 cents per pound in tank cars at the 
Pacific Coast, until the month of May 
sales were actually made below 9 cents 


per pound. The consumers’ waiting policy 
did not encourage legitimate dealers and 
importers to follow the decline until the 
summer approached. The short sellers 
covering and better demand for spot de- 
liveries forced the market higher and a 
considerable volume of business passed for 











nized types and sizes of paint and varnish 
brushes as in the original draft of the simpli- 
fied prectice recommendation dated June 30, 
1926, as the standard of production and dis- 
tributicn of paint and varnish brushes for the 
year vhich began September 1, 1926. 


on Miscellaneous Oils 


deliveries July to March at 14 cents to 
17 vents per pound f.o.b. Pacific Coast. 

"he stocks in this country, according 
to the last government report for the 
second quarter, appear to be reduced 16,- 
0(0,000 pounds and reports indicate rather 
limited supplies in China. These esti- 
mates and the present unsettled condi- 
tions in the Yangtze Valley and Hankow 
strengthens the market for shipment dur- 
ing the balance of the year. 

in passing, reference should be made 
to the domestic project in Florida where 
there are at present over 2,000 acres 
planted in tung oil trees. A really good 
start has been made toward the goal of 
securing a very substantial crop of tung 
oil in America. 


Perilla Oil 


Perilla oil still maintains the doubtful 
position of former years and most of the 
industry do not seem to appreciate its 
possibilities. Importers and dealers spas- 
modically bring in quantities and at times 
find difficulty in disposing of their parcels 
at a profit. The more careful pressing 
and handling facilities have improved the 
quality by raising its breaking point for 
varnish uses, but the irregularity of the 
linseed market has checked the steady 
and larger importation of perilla_ oil. 
Estimates indicate about 8,200,000 pounds 
imported for 1925 and less than half this 
quantity for the first haif of 1926—these 
figures are not reliable. 


Safflower Seed Oil 


This oil is obtained from the seed of 
the safflower plant and has been shown 
to possess excellent properties as a dry- 
ing oil for use in the drying oil consum- 
ing industries. The oil has been found 
especially useful for the prevention of 
after-yellowing of white paints and enam- 
els. The results of exposure tests of 
paints made with this oil indicate that 
it should be valuable as a general paint 
oil. This seed crop .is now being grown 
on a considerable scale in the small grain 
belt of the Northwestern States and indi- 
cations point to its possible successful 
introduction as a small grain crop. Both 
vields of seed and yields of oil further 
indicate that the crop may be grown for 
oil production. Analysis of the press cake 
shows that it possesses value as a stock 


feed. 
Hempseed Oil 


Hempseed produced from the © hemp 
plant yields an oil with valuable drying 
properties. Tests have shown that this 
oil also possesses the property of pre- 
venting after-yellowing of white paints. 
On account of its comparatively rapid 
drying properties it is recommended as a 
paint and varnish oil. A Manchurian 
variety of hempseed is now being culti- 
vated on a small scade in the North- 
western States with fair success. Yields 
of seed and oil give promise of possi- 
bility of establishing this crop as an oil 
seed crop for commercial production of 
hempseed oil. 

Hempseed oil is described by Frank Ra- 
bak as a drying oil, with promising possi- 
bilities for domestic production as fol- 
lows :— 

With a view to its possible establishment as 
a seed crop yielding an oil of value in the dry- 
ing-oil consuming industries, preliminary ex- 
periments have been conducted during the 
past seasons in North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana to ascertain its behavior under 
the conditions obtaining in that section. 


Soya Bean Oil 











Imports and consumption shown by 
government statistics have been as fol- 
lows :— 

Pounds———————., 
1926 
1924. 1925. (6 mos.) 
Imports -.- 9,125,158 19,490,900 14 2 
Consumption ...16,631,606 16,839,957 10, 


The decline in the imports of soya béan 
oil has been offset by the substitution of 
other vegetable oils available at lower 
prices. The use of refined and blown 
soya bean oils continues to increase, and 
it is estimated 40 percent of the con- 
sumption is in this form. 

Domestic production of soya bean oil 
has at all times been small as compared 
with imports. In 1923 the domestic out- 
put was 4 percent of imports; in 1924 
and 1925 about 8.5 percent. Domestic 
soya bean oil, it is claimed, is at a dis- 
advantage in the domestic market as 
compared with pure pressed Manchurian 
oil. Domestic consumers lack confidence 
in its possibilities, and American crushers 
have not standardized the quality. The 
American crop possibilities are reported 
very good and a sincere effort is now be- 
ing directed to benefit both the crusher 
and the manufacturer of paint and var- 
nish by standardizing. 


Menhaden Fish Oil 


Production and consumption shown by 


government statistics have been as fol- 
lows :— 
— + Pounds ———_—-—_-,, 
1926 
1924. 1925. (6 mos.) 
Production .-29,429,280 38,870,266 1,456, 666 
Consumption . 34,288,576 48,428,839 22,541,829 


The diminished production of menhaden 


fish oil during the past several years is 
in a Measure equalized by the use of con- 


siderable West Coast fish oils, principally 
sardine and herring oil. The carry-over 
from 1925 was rather light and present 
crude prices .indicate somewhat of a 
scarcity this season. Prices on light 
pressed menhaden in tankcars have aver- 
aged about 59 cents to 62 cents per gal- 
lon, with crude at 45 cents to 50° cents 
per gallon. 

Reports about the menhaden fishing are 
still to the effect that the run of fish is 
small and notwithstanding the favorable 
weather conditions the catch has not been 
normal. 

There has been very good demand for 
blown fish oil from specialty paint manu- 
facturers and the relativelv high price as 
compared with linseed alone prevented a 
much larger consumption. 











Report of Committee on Simplification 


Mr. Crawford: The next report is that 
of simplification which will be read as is. 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


At the last annual meetings of the as- 
sociations, the following resolution was 
adopted :— i 

Resolved:—That effective July 1, 1926, fur- 
ther simplification shall be adopted, as fol- 
lows:— 

1. Maximum 
paint line 

2. Pint 
terior floor 
floor paints. 

3. Half-gallon cans shall be eliminated from 
auto enamels, wagon and carriage paints and 
enamels, oil stains, spirit stains. 


In November, 19 the Department of 
Commerce was requested by your com- 
mittee to obtain the consent of over 80 
percent in volume of production of the 
paint and varnish manufacturers of the 
United States to the adoption of the 
above program. You understand that be- 
fore the Department of Commerce will 
use their influence in bringing about sim- 
plification, they require the acceptance by 
at least 80 percent in volume of the manu- 
facturers. 

In February, 1926, not having received 
sufficient acceptances, the Department of 
Commerce sent out a second letter urging 
acceptance of the program but were again 
unsuccessful, and your committee was 
unable to carry out the resolution cited 
above. and so notified the industry in 
June of 1926. 

Your committee feels, however, that the 
simplification program which was adopted 
September 1, 1924, was a distinct “‘sim- 
plification” of the paint and varnish in- 
dustry, and since that program has been 
in effect the industry has been well sim- 
plified. A large number of manufacturers 
have adopted the further simplification 
program and have carried out the resolu- 
tion passed at the last convention, and 
your committee is advised that some man- 
ufacturers have reduced their lines still 
further, even to the extent of a reduction 
in the number of house paint colors to 
twenty-four. 


number of colors in the house 
shall not exceed twenty-eight. 
cans shall be eliminated from in- 


paints, enamels, exterior porch 


25, 


Your committee feels that considerable 


good has been accomplished and that the 
subject of simplification should be kept 
constantly before the paint and varnish 
industry, but no further s.mplification 
should be attempted at this time. 





Ludington Patton 


Chairman on Simplification 


Report of Committee on Tariff 


Mr. Crawford: Next is the report of the 
committee on tariff by D. B. Faloon. 


Your tariff committee’s report records little 
change materially from 1924, and states that 
international trade was more strongly influ- 
enced by financial factors than by tariff bar- 
riers. The increase in imports continued, but 
at an accelerated rate, growing in proportion 
to the rehabilitation of European industry. 
Europe buys small quantities of our products 
and sends us finished goods which helps to 
swell our import total. 

The present schedule (operative 
has been much criticized by both 
ponents of high and low schedules. 
the weight of opinion regards the present as 
unpropitious to make changes. The Tariff 
Commission has been functioning more 
smoothly than during 1924, but has failed in 
accomplishing any of the services its creators 
had hoped. 


since 1922 
the pro- 
However, 


At present there are no issues or questions 
of importance that warrant consideration or 
action Your committee makes no recom- 
mendations. 

Is the chairman present? (Not pres- 
ent.) 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 

The year 1925 was one during which 


imports and exports of the United States 
closely approximated each other. Espe- 
cially was this true during the first half 
of 1925 Conditions did not change ma- 
terially from 1924 and international trade 
was more strongly influenced by finan- 
cial factors than by tariff barriers. 

The statistics of our foreign trade dur- 
ing the past four and one-half years are 
as follows: 


Calendar 


Exports 
$3,831,932, 
4, ¢ 
4,555,° 46 
4,909,900, 000 
Average 
monthly 
favorable 
trade balance 
$59,948,609 
28,929.371 
78,663,600 
. 941,666 


Imports. 








1925. 








1926 (6 mos.).... °37, 
* Unfavorable 
Your committee in last year’s report 


a tendency toward increasing 
imports. especially in manufactured 
goods. This increase has continued at an 
accelerated rate, growing in proportion to 
the rehab litation of European industry. 
Europe is buying smaller quantities of our 
products and is sending us finished goods 
which help to sweil our import total. 


The tariff schedule, which 


indicated 


present has 


been operative since 1922, has been re- 
ce.ving much criticism from proponents 
for higher schedules as well as the propo- 
nents for reduced schedules. However, 
the weight of opinion seems to be that the 
present is not the propitious time to 
make changes in the tariff schedules. Un- 
doubtedly tariff shall become a major 
issue in the next presidential campaign. 
_ che Tariff Commission has been func- 
tioning more smoothly than during the 





D. B. Faloon 


Chairman on Tariff 


year 1924, but it has not been able to 
accomplish any of the services its creators 
had hoped for. 

Operating as an academic body with no 
specific duties, except to investigate and 
advise the President. the Tariff Commis- 
sion has proven ineffective so far as the 
practical aspects of tar.ff adjustments 
are concerned. 

At the present time there are no issues 
or questions of importance that warrant 
consideration or action. Your committee 
has no recommendations to make. 


Report of Committee on Trade-Marks 


Mr. Crawford: Next is the report of the 


committee on trade-marks, D. W. Edgerly, 
cha rman. 

In the following language your trade-mark 
committee announce their decision to publish a 
book containing the name of the trade-mark, 
the concern using the same and the product 
upon which it is used It has also been de- 
cided to revise the circular on ‘*Trade-Mark 
Protection.’’ 

An unexpectedly large return was received 
from the listing blank sent out in ‘May to 
some fifeen hundred concerns. The work of 
tabulating the new marks received, also the 


compiling of date of some thousands of marks 








for this publication is of such magnitude 
that several more months’ time than planned 
is necessary. There is every expectation that 
the book will be completed by the end of the 
year. 

The present plan of distribution is to fur- 
nish one copy free to members of the associa- 
tion requesting the same. Extra copies will 
be furnished at a moderate price Details of 
the method of distribution will be mailed to 
members. 

Proposed Revision of the Trade-Mark Law 
by Congress:—This is the Ernst bill which 
was first introduced in Congress in 1924 and 

1in in 1925. There have been several hear- 
ings by the patent committees of the Senate 
and of the House, and the bill was reported 
for action by Congress It was not icted 





upon by the recent Congress. It will probably 
be reintroduced in future Congresses. 
General:—Trade-marks registered in United 
States Patent Office in 1907 should be re- 
revistered immediately. The trade-mark 
bureau has sent individual letters to members 
of the association calling attention to specific 
marks which should be re-registered in 1927 


The adoption of many new trade-marks dur- 


ing the past three years; the awakening of 
concerns to the importance of protection of 
both new and old marks; the complexity of 
the subject with its legal and commercial 
phases has naturally resulted in inquiries for 
detailed information, some of them beyond 


the scope of trade-mark work which any asso- 
ciation can assume. The trade-mark commit- 
tee is confronted with the problem of handling 
of the bureau s9 


the greatly increased work I 
that practical results may be obtained at a 
cost commensurate with jts value as one of 


the numerous activities of the association. 

Additional information gathered by your 
committee during the past year show conclu- 
sively that the concerns having marks in use 
are more and more resisting infringement of 
others 

Attention is again called to the value of the 
association’s arbitration committee in disputes 


usually of a legal nature, and opines that de- 
cisions of the committee on arbitration will be 
satisfactorily arrived at more promptly and 


at less expense than through court procedure. 
The Year’s Work:—The trade-mark bureau's 
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and has to do 

reports and registrations. 
more than one thousand 
been added to our file 


work is continuous 
mark listings, 
ing the year 
marks have reco 
issued, the largest in any one year. 

The committee their 
of the faithful, 
Robert K, 

Is Mr. 
present.) 

We have a note from 
States that he has been 
ranging for your 
to the seating at the 
the explanation of his 
time. 

President Robinette: 
‘tains no recommendations 
official action. It is merely 


expresses 


Shannon. 


Edgerly in the room? 


him 


which 
at 


banquet, 
absence 


that 


and tedious work involved 
mark bureau, I think it 


this time with a 
to Mr. 


hearty vote 
Edgerly and his 


in this important work. 


(Upon motion regularly made and sec- 
onded, it was voted to extend the thanks 
of the association to Mr. Edgerly and his 


committee. ) 
(The full 
as follows): 


report of ‘the 


The trade-mark bureau’s work is con- 
trade-mark 
] Dur- 
ing the year more than 1,000 trade-marks 
records, 
is- 
sued, the largest number in any one year. 
answering of 


tinuous and has to do with 
listings, reports and registrations. 


file 
have 


been added 
300 detailed 


have 
Over 


to our 


reports been 


The above work and the 


many inquiries has required practically 


D. W. Edgerly 


Chairman on Trace-Marks 


the,entire time of Robert K. Shannon at 
the association headquarters. Your com- 


mittee expresses its appreciation of this 
faithful and efficient service. 
The trade-mark committee decided to 


publish a book containing the name of the 
trade-mark, the concern using the same 
and the product upon which it is used. 
It was also decided to revise the circular 
on “Trade-Mark Protection.” It is ex- 
pected that both of these publications 
will be available within a few months. 


New Trade-Mark Book 


An unexpectedly large return was re- 
ceived from the listing blank sent out in 
May to some 1,500 concerns. The work 
of tabulating the new marks received, 
also the compiling of data of some thou- 
sands of marks for this publication, is of 
such magnitude that several months’ more 
time than planned is necessary. There is 
every expectation that this book will be 
completed by the end of the year. 

The present plan of distribution is to 
furnish one copy free to members of the 


association requesting the same. Extra 
copies will be furnished at a moderate 
price. The value of this book to the 
executive, sales, purchasing, advertising 


and manufacturing branches will be evi- 
dent. Your committee, therefore, expects 
concerns to purchase several copies for 
distribution to individuals in their or- 
ganization. Details of the method of dis- 
tribution will be mailed to members. 


Dead Trade-Marks 


A trade-mark once placed on our file 
records is usually not removed unless with 
the direct acquiesence of ihe concern in- 
volved. The bureau has started to elimi- 
nate from its records marks no longer in 
use. This idea has met with a cordial re- 
sponse from the several concerns to whom 
we have written. It will clear our rec- 
ords of useless data, also will summarize 
for the concern involved trade-marks 
which they actually use. 

The new trade-mark name 
necessarily contain many of these dead 
trade-marks. However, through the con- 
tinuation of this work future editions or 
supplements will be Made more vaiuaDlo, 


Proposed Revision of the Trade-Mark 
Law by Congress 


book will 


This is the Ernst bill which was first 
introduced in Congress in 1924 and again 
in 1925. There have been several hear- 
ings by the patent committees of the 
senate and of the house and the bill was 
reported for action by Congress. It was 
not acted upon by the recent Congress. 


As this bill probably will be reintroduced 
in future congresses, your committee sub- 
mits its present conclusions as follows :— 

Legislation on trade-marks by Congress 
comes under the commerce clause of thy 
Constitution. This different from the 


1S 








with trade- 
Dur- 
trade- 
rd. 
Over three hundred detailed reports have been 


appreciation 
efficient services rendered by 


(Not 


in which he 
up all night ar- 
comfort with respect 
is 
this 


This report con- 
require 
informative 
@3-to the work ef the committee during 
tne year, but knowing as I do the con- 
scientious and pains-taking and careful 
in this trade- 
would be very 
fitting that this association go on record at 
of thanks 
committee for 
the very earnest work that they have 
done, not only this year but in the past 


committee was 





fanciful or suggestive words which in 
some cases have trade-mark value, are 
already of numerous use. The addition 
of more such similar words will not re- 


mark. The adoption of a word of real 
trade-mark qualities, having both legal 
and commercial value, will result in en- 


hancement of value in the years to come. 


shows conclusively that the concerns hav- 
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patent and copyright clause which em- 
powers Congress to grant a monopoly 
right good throughout the United States. 
So for trade-marks common law rights 
are basic and appear to be the main 
means of protection. Therefore, any di- 
rect act of Congress affecting such a 
common law right niust necessarily de- 
pend on court decisions to establish its 
workability under many diverse circum- 
stances. 

The act of 1905 and amendments, ex- 
cluding the amendment by the act of 
1920, has become fairly well established in 
numerous particulars by court decisions. 
There are still several important features 
about which one would like more definite 
conclusions as to their practical use in 
the protection of a trade-mark. 


Over a period of time it can be some- 
what definitely decided whether certain 
phases of any act should be strengthened, 
clarified, or changed to meet present-day 
conditions. We have had a twenty-year 
period for this present act, but only the 
last ten years have seen any widespread 
interest in the use of Federal registra- 
tion of trade-marks. 

It would appear that amendments to the 
present act for any specinc purpose would 
accomplish more practical results than 
the introduction of a new act undertak- 
ing a radical revision and introducing 
several debatable new features whicn are 
in the present Ernst bill. 


Slogans 


Slogans are not trade-marks, except in 
rare instances. There is a very consider- 
able use of slogans and it is often desired 
to have some protection for these valuable 
phrases. ‘Printers’ Ink,” New York city, 


has established a _ clearing house for 
slogans and publishes without charge 
those sent to them. At the present time 


they have a list of over 4,200. We note 
that a number of concerns in our indus- 
try have slogans in the ‘Printers’ Ink” 
list. We advise our members to use this 


method of giving publicity to such phrases. 


General 


Trade-marks registered in the United 
States Patent Office in 1907 should be re- 
registered immediately. The trade-mark 
bureau has sent individual letters to 
members of the association calling atten- 
tion to specific marks which should be 
re-registered in 1927. 

The adoption of many new trade-marks 
during the past three years; the awaken- 
ing of concerns to the importance of pro- 
tection of both new and old marks; the 
complexity of the subject with its legal 
and commercial phases has naturally re- 
sulted in inquiries for detailed informa- 
tion, some of them beyond the scope of 
trade-mark work which any association 
can assume. 

The trade-mark committee is confronted 
with the problem of handling the greatly 
increased work of the bureau so that 
practical results may be obtained at a 
cost commensurate with its value as one 
of the numerous activities of the asso- 
ciation. 

Circular No. 6. “Trade-Mark Selection 
and Use,” issued several years ago, is 
of use when considering new marks and 
for information concerning certain uses of 
old marks. Copies may be obtained free 
upon request to the general manager’s 
office. 

Circular No. 7. “Trade-Mark Protection” 
is also available upon request. Your 
committee finds that the present issue is 
not as informative as appears desirable 
and this circular is being revised. 

Over 400 trade-marks for paint and var- 
nish products were registered in the 
United States Patent Office during 1925, 
and this rate is being continued for 1926. 
Our own trade-mark bureau during the 
past year issued three times the number 
of detailed reports on marks than was 
issued three years aguo. 

The following from a statement by the 
National Industrial Conference Board em- 
phasises your committee’s remarks :— 

The number of trade-marks registered in 1925 
shows an increase of more than 800 percent 
over that of 1900. The reason for the increase 
in trade-marks is to be found in the modern- 
izing of the s:stem of distribution, in which 
the trade-mark, the branding of goods, adver- 
tising, chain stores, and the mail order busi- 
ness play important parts. With large scale 
production and the wide-flung operations of 
modern selling campaigns in which personal 
contact is giving way more and more to me- 
chancal and almost automatic distribution 
methods, the trade-mark as a protection of 
branded goods becomes more and more val- 
uable. With its help buyers in distant mar- 
kets identify known products of known makers, 
and it serves as a guarantee of a product with 
which they are acauainted. 

A recent article in a weekly magazine 


states that of the several thousand new 
words added to our language by radio, 
some 200 have the prefix “radio.”” This 


is a goad example taken from outside our 
own industry of the multiplicity of very 
similar sounding words affecting one 
product. All of the 200 words with the 
prefix “radio” will not be_ selected as 
trade-marks, but many of them will be 
so used. It is also reasonable to assume 
that but very few of these words as 
trade-marks will remain in the purchaser’s 
memory with a distinctiveness which. will 
feature the particular product sold _ in 
identifying it as the goods of a particular 
manufacturer which is the basic idea of a 


trade-mark. The very few which will 
finally stand out will have done so at 
an added expense for publicity due to 


competing with other very similar sound- 
ing words used as trade-marks. This 
example is cited in view of the selection 
in our industry of many new marks for 
cellulose lacquer products. The words 
“lacquer” and “lac’? made part of coined, 


sult in a distinctive and exclusive trade- 


Additional information gathered by 
your committee during the past year 


ing marks in use are more and more re- 
sisting infringement by others. This 
points to trade-mark Jitigation. Attention 
is again called to the value of the asso- 
c‘ation’s arbitration committee in dis- 
putes, usually of a legal nature, that 
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have and will arise as to trade-marks. 
Your committee opines that decisions of 
the committee on arbitration will be sat- 


Report of Committee 


October 22, 7920 


isfactorily arrived at more promptly and 
at expense than through court pro- 
cedure. 


on Transportation and 


less 


Classification 


Mr. Crawford: Next is the committee 
on transportation and classifications, Wil- 
liam J. Pitt, chairman, 

The annual report of the transporta- 
tion and classification committee is so 
comprehensive in scope, dealing as it does 
with one of the vital elements of busi- 
ness, that your summary committee fears 
any attempt to synopsize the report would 
be just as disastrous as an attempt to 
quote in part a court decision, so accord- 
ingly assures everyone privileged to read 
this report a rich harvest of knowledge 
awaits them. 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


The past year has witnessed the usual 
activity in matters pertaining to trans- 
portation, particularly in the field of rate 


readustjments. Service has been gen- 
erally normal with the exception of the 
Northwest. The carriers are well on the 


way to prosperity if unmolested by addi- 
tional burdensome regulation or slack 
business. Their equipment is in splendid 
condition. he percent of unserviceable 
to total locomotives is 17.3 percent, 1926, 
versus 18.8 percent in 1925, and the per- 
cent of unserviceable to total cars on the 
line is 6.7 percent in 1926 versus 7.9 
percent in 1925. Their operating condi- 
tions have been good. The car-mile per 
ecar-day increase in 1926 was 28.6 miles 
versus 26.6 miles in 1925. The net ton- 
miles per car-day increased in 1926 to 
490 as against 462 in 1925. The net 
tons per loaded car remains the same as 
last year, that is, 26.8. This is a fair 
average under normal business conditions, 
though below that for several years past 


—nevertheless, it indicates shipper co- 
operation in loading in view of the sub- 
stantial increase in general Merchandise 


movement. The revenue tons carried one 






mile for the first four months of 1926 
increased to 133,663,148,000 versus 125,- 
829,222,000 in 1925. The miles per rev- 


enue ton per road increased to 188.64 in 
1926 over 185.83 in 1925. The revenue 
per ton mile decreased to 1.090 cents in 
1926 under 1.107 cents in 1925. This 7re- 
flects a lower general freight rate aver- 
age inasmuch as the revenue per ton per 
road remained unchanged at $2.06. Rev- 
enue passengers carried one mile for the 
first four months of 1926 increased to 
10,794,834,000 versus 10 654,851,000 in 
1925, and revenue per passenger-mile in- 
creased to 3.051 cents from 3.042 cents. 
A comparison of operating revenue and 
expenses for the five months ended May 





31, 1926, with similar period 1925, shows 

a healthy condition by the following 

statement :— 

Railway operating revenue............ 

Railway operating cxpenses........... 

Net railway operating income......... 

Operating ratio (percent) .........++.-. 1926 

, ° 1925. 
tevenue car loadings for the latest 

normal week (July 3, 1926) were 1 072,- 

624 against 866,199 for corresponding 


week 1925 and 757,904 for corresponding 
week 1924, indicating a tremendous in- 
crease in the volume of tonnage moving. 
The carriers as a whole, particularly in 
the Western district, continue to earn 
somewhat less than the rate of return 
(5.75 percent) fixed by the commission 
as a fair rate on the estimated valuation 
prescribed by them (that is, $18,900,000,000 
as of December 31, 1919, adjusted to the 
present time). This statutory rate of re- 
turn does not. however, give a guarantee 
to the railroads but is purely directory to 
the commission as a guide in the adjust- 





ment of freight rates in the aggregate. 
Legislation 
Railroad Consolidation 
Senator Cummins introduced bill S. 
1870—to amend section 5 of the act to 


require the consolidation of railroads into 
systems in the hope that it would reduce 
charges for transportation. Public opin- 
ion generally is against compulsory con- 
solidation and favor permissive consoli- 
dation with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Cummins bill 
failed to pass the last Congress but will 
probably be debated at length at the De- 
cember session. 


Railroad ‘Labor Bill 


A notable advance was made in pas- 
sage of S. 2306, H.R. 7180 for the ad- 
justment of labor disputes, abolishing the 


railroad Jabor board, and setting up an 
adjustment board. It is the result of 


agreement between the principal railroads 
and organized railway employees, and is 
generaliy considered in the public interest. 
Gooding Long and Short Haul Bill 

Senate bill 575 to amend the interstate 
commerce act and provide an inflexible 
long and short haul clause (strongly op- 
posed by a large portion of the public 
and the railroads) passed the senate com- 


mittee, but was defeated in the senate. 
Public opinion generally, including the 
railroads, is in favor of continuing the 


power in the hands of the commission to 

investigate and pass upon all departures 

from the long and short haul (4th sec- 

tion) provisions of the interstate com- 

merce act. 

Regulation of Motor Busses and Motor 
Trucks in Interstate Commerce 


Senator Cummins introduced S. 1734 to 
place under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and in part 
by State commissions, interstate highway 
transportation conducted by motor busses 
or motor trucks. Hearings were held, 
opposition was pronounced, and the bill 
Was not reported out of committee. It will 
probably come up at the December ses- 
sion. In the meantime the _ interstate 
commerce commission have initiated, upon 
their own motion, docket 18300, to in- 
vestigate the general question of operation 
of motor busses and motor trucks by or 
in connection or competiton with common 


interstate com- 


subject to the 
held 


merce act. ‘These hearings will be 
at principal points throughout the coun- 
try and began at Chicago July 27. This 
is a matter of great importance to every 


carriers 


shipper, and steps should be taken to 
offset the propaganda, apparently in the 
interest of railroads, to so burden this 





W. J. Pitt 


Chairman on Transportation 


modern means of transportation by regu- 

lation as to restrict if not destroy it. 

Regional’ Appointments to Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Senator Smith introduced bill S. 1547, 
to provide regional representation on the 
commission. This originated from sectional 





conflict in connection with decision of 
the commission in the question of coal 
(By thousands) 

United Eastern Southern Western 
States. District. District. District. 
2,488,696 1,143,742 369,484 865,719 
2,389,526 1,104,520 340,422 846,179 
1,909,661 885,848 272,339 677,871 
1,863,825 866,685 251,598 674,937 
387,532 175,144 67,105 114,059 
347,250 160,526. 64,128 99,177 
76.73 77.45 73.71 78.30 
78.00 78.47 73.90 79.76 
differentials during an exigency. The gen- 


eral feeling is that such legislation is 
impolitic, and the President should, and 
doubtless will, be guided by public policy 
in future appointments. The latter is the 
generally accepted view of the most salu- 
tary solution of this controversy. 


Hoch-Smith Resolution 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been diligently conducting investiga- 
tion throughout the country in pursuance 
of this resloution. It requires a thorough 
study of the rate adjustments with a view 
to such modification as will relieve the 
claimed undue burden upon agricultural 
products in the matter of transportation 
costs, arising from the depressed value of 
such traffic. Manifestly it is aimed at 
industrial products, in fact the commis- 
sion has adopted the policy of scrutinizing 
closely any reduction in pending cases on 
manufactured products in construing its 
duty under the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
This is a matter of grave importance to 
all shippers. 

There was a large number of bills in- 
troduced in the last session of Congress 
affecting railroad regulation, but none of 
any consequence passed. The Newton bill, 
H. R. 6554, to amend section 20 of the 
interstate commerce act so that delivering 
carrier can be held liable for loss, dam- 
age or injury to property; also H. R. 
6400, to relieve commission merchants 
from liability for undercharges in cases 
where the merchants have no interest in 
the goods. These bills are commendable 
and will probably be passed at the De- 
cember session. 

The Sheppard bill S. 1344, to hold the 
initial carrier liable for damages to ship- 
ments where such shipments have been 
reconsigned or diverted in transit without 
the knowledge of the initial carrier, was 
signed by the President July 3, 1926. 


Valuation of Railways 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is still engaged in finding the valuation 
of railways. Many tentative final valua- 
tions have been completed, more or less 
inventories, susceptible to adjusted pre- 
vailing values, but it is not anticipated 
that this work will be finished for sev- 
eral years. A considerable number of 
these valuations have been contested by 
the railroads. Late Federal court de- 
cisions interpreting the law in the light 
of constitutional property rights will de- 
lay completion of this work. 


Regulation of Water Carriers 


There has been a strong sentiment de- 
veloped to give jurisdiction to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over coast- 
wise water carriers. This power is now 
vested in the United States Shipping 
Board but has not been exercised to any 
great extent. It is quite evident that this 
proposed movement is in the interest of 
the railroads, particularly against Pan- 
ama Canal routes operating between 
Atlantic and Gulf ports on the one 


hand, and Pacific ports on the other. This 


is a serious problem for the shippers and 
receivers, and strong opposition to such 
legislation should be voiced. Our shipping 
should be left untrammeled by regulation. 
The laws of competition adequately in- 
sure proper public service at reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates. 


Inland Water Ways 


The development of an efficient inland 
waterway system is gaining momentum, 
Secretary Hoover has pointed the way 
and stressed its immeasurable economic 
value to the country, and every shipper 
and receiver should be a strong advocate 
of such development under Federal gov- 
ernment auspices. 


Intercoastal Rates 


The United States Shipping Board con- 
ducted a hearing June 24, New York, ex- 
parte 3, intercoastal rate investigation, 
to determine the relation of charges re- 
corded with the board to the rates actu- 
ally charged, and carriers in the inter- 
coastal service other than those having 
charges recorded with the board, to which 
the requirements of section 18 may ap- 
ply. This investigation is indication that 
the shipping board has finally seen the 
light in the matter of the powers vested 
in them to regulate water lines. These 
water lines have not heretofore shown dis- 
position to do their part in that they have 
filed so-called ‘“‘maximum rates” at wide 
variance with what they actually charged, 
a policy of secrecy that ofien leads to 
discrimination against various shippers 
and the imposition of unjust and un- 
reasonable rates. 


Standard Warehouse Forms 


As the result of conference between 
leading warehousemen, shippers, bankers, 
railroads, and others, under the’ auspices 
of the Simplification Division of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
standard form of warehouse receipts and 
regulations respecting storage, labor, etc., 
were prepared and recommended for gen- 
eral use. This is a salutary step which 
will not only lead to economy but uni- 
formity of practices in the public interest. 


Shippers Regional Advisory Boards 


These sectional organizations, composed 
of representatives of the shippers and 
carriers, are bringing about a genuine 
spirit of co-operation between the rail- 
roads and their patrons. Their work 
during the past year has been most com- 
mendable and they have accomplished a 
great deal in the matter of service on 
behalf of the shipping public. Their work 
deserves the support and co-operation of 
all shippers and receivers of freight. 


Consolidated Freight Classification 


Empty Tin Cans 


The Consolidated Freight Classification 
Committee proposed increasing the rating 


on cans, empty, iron, steel or tin, new, 
l-ose or in packages, c.l. minimum 14,000 
pounds, in official territory, from 4th 


class to rule 26. This was opposed by 
your committee. Final action has not as 
yet been taken by the carriers. 


Iron or Steel Drums 


Your committee has advocated reduc- 
tion in the present ratings on iron or 
steel shipping drums 26 gauge or thicker. 
The classification committee, in their last 
advices, indicate they are making a thor- 
ough investigation. Numerous conferences 
have been held and the subject will prob- 
ably be docketed at an early hearing. 


Paint in Cases, L.C.L. 


In April, 1926, your committee ap- 
peared before the official classification 
committee urging reduction in ratings on 
paint in metal cans, packed in boxes or 
barrels, from third class to fourth class, 
in official territory, to correspond with 
the ratings in Southern and Western ter- 
ritory. The last advice from the classi- 
fication committee was that final action 
would be taken at an early date. This 
matter shoulda be diligently pressed by the 
incoming traffic committees. 


Varnish, Carload 

The classification committee denied ap- 
plication for reduction from fourth class 
to fifth class on varnish in cases, barrels 
or drums in Southern, Western and offi- 
cial territorities. Your committee feels 
that formal proceedings should be en- 
tered before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in view of the strong argu- 
ments to support this application for re- 
duction. However, in view of the investi- 
gation by the commission in pursuance 
of the Hoch-Smith joint resolution of 
the last Congress, it is the opinion of your 
committee that it would be detrimental 
to our interest to institute said proceed- 
ings respecting varnish or any other man- 
ufactured product until the commission's 
investigation is concluded. It is felt this 
matter should be held in abeyance and 
proceedings started at first favorable op- 
portunity. 


Lacq, Lacqueroid or Lacquer 


Your committee had several confer- 
ences with the Consolidated Freight 
Classification Committee, who, it appears, 
instructed certain of their freight inspec- 
tion bureau representatives to set up the 
ratings on this product which had been 
tendered by shippers billed as paint when 
containing pigment. 

Your committee has steadfastly main- 
tained before the railroads that any prod- 
uct that is opaque and contains a pig- 
ment is entitled to the paint ratings, and 
that any clear or transparent products, 
except stains, etc., should be rated at 
the varnish ratings. On this principle we 


justify the paint ratings on enamels. We 
deem lacaq, lacqueroid, or lacquer, for 
transportation purposes, nothing more 


than pyroxylin paints when opaque and 
contain a pigment, and should insist upon 


the lower paint ratings. A diversity of 
practice was found to exist among our 


manufacturers and their attention was 
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called to the fact that pigmented opaque 
lacquer, lacq, or lacqueroid, should be 
described to the carriers as paint. Con- 
ferences were also held with the Bureau 
of Explosives regarding the description 
or labeling of such products, which is 
acceptable to them, that is to say, opaque 
pigmented lacq, lacqueroid, or lacquer 
containing pyroxylin as an ingredient is 
nevertheless paint, and if it is clear or 
transparent it should conform to the regu- 
lation on varnish. Recommendations have 
been made to the classification committee 
that the items in the classification be 
amended to obviate any misunderstanding 
on the part of the carriers’ representa- 
tives. 


Rate Adjustments 


Eastern Class Rate Investigation 
Interstate Commerce Commission docket 


15879—Hearings in this case have been 
concluded and the matter is under ad- 
visement by the commission. Briefs are 
due by November 1. Your committee 


strongly opposed the carriers’ proposal to 
materially increase these rates on manu- 
factured or semi-finished products and we 
anticipate favorable decision by the com- 
mission. 


Southern Rate Investigation 


Interstate Commerce Commission docket 
13494—This case has been decided after 
investigation lasting about three years. 
Your committee regards the decision as a 
whole as favorable to the shipping public. 


Western Rate Investigation 


Interstate Commerce Commission docket 
17000—The commission decided July 14, re 
the application of carriers in Western 
district seeking increase in freight rates 
generally averaging 5 percent, predicated 
on the alleged existence of emergency in 
their district, found that the circumstances 
do not warrant the increase sought. 





Proposed Increase in Rates on Linseed, 
Chinawood, Fish and Vegetable Oils 


After your committee secured a favor- 
able decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the carriers’ efforts 
to establish discriminary and unjust 
rates, the carriers have taken steps at a 
hearing July 28 to bring about similar in- 
crease in the rates from Atlantic ports to 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh and points West, to 
be followed by substantial increases from 
Pacific Coast and Gulf ports to the Cen- 
tral West. This subject will require the 
utmost vigilance and it is recommended 
that your incoming committee review the 
work of your committee during the past 
three years to defeat the repeated at- 
tempts at unfair increases and take steps 
to safeguard the interests of the Indus- 
try in the recently instituted proceedings. 


Cancellation of Commodity Rates on 
Raw Materials and Paint Products 
in Central Freight Association 
Territory 


Your committee opposed the efforts of 
the C.F.A.-Western Trunk Line and IIll- 
nois territory lines to cancel all com- 
modity rates on paint and varnish prod- 
ucts, raw materials and containers. Sev- 
eral hearings were held at Chicago and 
no action has yet been taken by the car- 
riers to increase these rates. Your com- 
mittee submitted a counter proposal to 
the carriers, which they still have under 
consideration, and it is recommended to 
your incoming committee that they dili- 
gently pursue this subject and endeavor 
to secure the advantages of that counter 
proposal. 


Southwestern Rates 


For several years this subject has been 
an active one due to efforts by your com- 
mittee to secure the addition of varnish 
to the paint commodity description, from 
the Central West to Southwestern points. 
This concession has finally been made by 
the carriers as to a part of that origin 
territory, but efforts should continue to 
be exerted to secure its application over 
all Central freight territory. 


Simplification of Metal Shipping Drums 


Your committee participated in confer- 
ences at the United States Department of 
Commerce, Simplification Division, with 
steel barrel manufacturers, to bring about 
simplification of these containers. Prog- 
ress was made, standards were adopted, 
and the manufacturers of drums will 
adhere to these standards wherever pos- 
sible. 


Bureau of Explosives 


There is an attempt being made by this 
earrier organization to revise the specifi- 
cations on wodden barrels, wooden boxes, 
wire-bound wooden boxes, solid fibreboard 
boxes, ocrrugated fiber boxes, and glue 
plywood boxes. The proposed specifica- 
tions have been made public and it is of 
the utmost importance for the protection 
of our members that your incoming traffic 
committee study these specifications close- 
ly to see that no changes are made that 
would materially affect the interests of 
the industry. Copy of these specifications 
may be obtained by addressing the Bu- 
reau of Explosives, 30 Vesey street, New 
York city. After a reasonable time for 
study of the subjects the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives will recommend the adoption of 
the specifications by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Your committee tenders its thanks to 
the officers and members for the co-opera- 
tion given during the year. 

President Robinette: I don’t see Mr. 
Pitt, the chairman of that committee, but 
what I have sa.d with reference to the 
trade-mark bureau also applies in the 
case of Mr. Pitt. He has been conscien- 
tiously on the job all year in your inter- 
est and has saved this industry many 
thousands of dollars by the activity along 
that line. I th.nk it would also be fitting 
that he have a hearty vote of thanks for 
the work during the year. 

(It was voted to extend the thanks 
of the association to Mr. Pitt and his 
committee). 


Report of Special Committee on Interpretation and 
Extension of the Code of Ethics 


Mr. Crawford: The next is the report 
of the committee on interpretation and 
extension of the code of ethics and reads 
as follows: 


In the opinion of your committee, our 


code of ethics needs no extension, but it 
does need interpretation and more gen- 
eral distribution. . 














IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


It is the very foundation or basis of all 
our associational efforts, and if it could 
be freely understood, appreciated, and 
adopted by every member, the reputation 
of our industry for fair and honorable 
dealings would be materially enhanced. 

Our industry is committed to a pro- 
gram of progress and nothing would be 
more helpful in developing that program 
than a strict adherence to the policies so 
clearly defined in our code of ethics. 

Your committee, therefore, urges each 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


member to 
ously and 


take the code of ethics seri- 
to see that it is read, under- 
stood and appreciated, not only by the 
executives and the key men in his or- 
ganization, but by the salesmen as well. 
; Your committee feels that every policy 
formulated by our members in their own 
business should be considered with care- 
ful regard for our code of ethics, which 
definitely points the way to fair dealings 
without a single restriction to the right 
thinking man. 


Report of Special Committee on Sesquicentennial 


Mr. Crawford: Next is the report of the 
committee on sesquicentennial by S. R. 
Matlack, as follows: 

After the convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, last year, the Sesqui- 


centennial committee held several meet- 
ings with a view to making a suitable 
exhibit, representing the paint and var- 
nish and allied industries of the United 
States, at the International Sesquicen- 
nial Exposition, being held in Philadel- 
phia during 1926 in celebration of the 
150th anniversary of American  inde- 
pendence. 


Owing to the original plans of this ex- 


position being altered so materially and 
after repeated efforts of the committee 





S. R. Matlack 


Chairman on Sesquicentennial 


to get definite plans and extent of this 
exposition from the Sesquicentennial offi- 
cials, it was decided tnat the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association would 
not hold any exhibit 

Later the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club decided that they should 


sponsor an exhibit for the paint and var- 
nish industry of the United States. Com- 
mittee being appointed, they carried 
through such an exhibit. This exhibit is 
now in place as per the following report 
from C. Dunning French, chairman of 
the local committee. 


Report on Exhibit 


Shortly following the meeting of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion in October, 1925, the management of 
the Sesquicentennial International Expo- 
sition altered their plans to such an ex- 
tent that your committee felt they could 
not ask for the completion of the porgam 
as set forth at the Cleveland meeting. 
They, therefore, permitted the matter to 
drift until the Sesquicentennial plans be- 
came final. This did not materialize until 
February or March. 

At the request of your chairman, a spe- 
cial meeting of the members of the Phila- 
delphia Paint, Oil and Varnish Club was 
called on February 24. The question was 
whether the members of the Philadelphia 
club would underwrite a certain amount 
so that an exhiit of some sort represent- 
in the paint and varnish industry would 
be shown at the Sesquicentennial or not. 

The local Sesquicentennial committee 
of the Philadelphia club were instructed 
to submit plans for an exhibit and ap- 
proximate cost of same to the Philadel- 
phia club at their next reular gmeeting in 
March, 1926. A plan, calling for the erec- 
tion of a bungalow and garage; the 
bungalow to show the results produced by 
the use of our products, and the garage 
to be used as a place in which to give 
practical demonstrations of our products, 
was submitted. The committee suggested 
a sum of $25,000 would cover the expense, 


including erection of buildings, landscap- 
ing, publicity, and maintenance. 

The meeting agreed to accept the local 
committee’s plan and underwrite it, but it 
was also suggested that the industry as a 


whole be invited to lend their support 
both financially and morally to this ex- 
hibit. Letters were sent out from the 
secretary’s office, and generous response 


was met with so that, instead of $25,000, 
the committee was furnished with a work- 
ing amount of nearly $34,000. 

It was then announced through various 
publicity stunts that the paint and var- 
nish industry had decided to erect a fitting 
exhibit at the Sesquicentennial exposition 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. A plot of 
ground about one acre in area was con- 
tracted for, and the two buildings 
erected. Ground was broken April 29 and 
the buildings were completed and partly 
furnished by Decoration Day. 

The name given the bungalow is the 
“Save the Surface Home.” Caretakers 
and demonstrators are in constant attend- 
ance, and the publicity given this enter- 
prise has been and still is national in 
scope. The number of persons visiting 
this exhibit increased daily up to the 
present time, over fifteen thousand having 
passed through it one day. The greatest 
return to the industry would naturally 
depend upon the human interest displayed 
by those who visit the exhibit, and sec- 
ondly, the publicity given it. 


The exhibit has brought forth nothing 
but praise from those visiting it, as it 


faithfully depicts the comforts obtainable 
by the use of our products, and creates a 
desire in the minds of the visitors to im- 
prove their homes and yet does not create 
a feeling of envy which might occur if 
the exhibit were a palace or a mansion, 
only within reach of the wealthy. 

The publicity features have been han- 
lded under the supervision of trained per- 
sons in advertising. Descriptive sings are 
in the building, at the entrances to the 
grounds, and on the grounds. Billboards 
are located at advantage points outside 
the Sesquicentennial grounds. A booth is 
maintained in the Liberal Arts and Man- 
ufacturers Building at which literature is 





C. Dunning French 
Reported on Sesqui Exhibit 


given out describing the house. All those 
who visit the “Save the Surface Home” 
are presented with picture postcards, 
showing the house, and with a descriptive 
booklet and periodicals, also newspaper 
columns and, in addition to all this, at 
the end of the exposition the “Save the 
Surface Home” is going to be given away 
to some lucky person. Every person who 
visits the “Save the Surface Home” is 
entitled to a chance to win the house. 
Each one is given a card on which he or 
she writes his or her name and address, 
and on December 1, 1926, it is proposed to 
have a drawing to find the winner. To 
date, fifteen thousand signed cards have 
been deposited in the ballot box. 


Mr. Crawford: Your summary commit- 
tee commends your careful reading of the 
interesting report made by Mr. French. 


Report of Special Committee on Spray System of 
Paint and Varnish Application 


Report of the special 
system of paint and 
tice, chair- 


Mr. Crawford: 
committee on spray 
varnish application by H. W. 


man. 
This committee reports unprecedented prog- 
ress has been made in the spray paint field. 


While the industrial field continues to absorb 
the greatest proportion, rapid headway is being 
made in general painting, plant maintenance 
and auto refinishing. The master painters’ 
adoption of the new system of application may 
be attributed in part to the high cost of labor 
and the diminishing ranks of competent jour- 
neymen. 

The committee confidently believes the paint- 
ing machine has been the largest contributing 
factor to the remarkable consumptive increase 
in the use of our products. 

No legi#lation or regulation 


prejudicial to 





the progress of spray painting has been adopted 
during the year. 

Attention is called to scheduled convening of 
thirty-eight State legislatures, January 1, 1927, 
and it is recommended that the incoming com- 
mittee should keep careful watch on their ac- 
tivities should anti-spray painting bills be in- 
troduced. 

(The full report of the committee was 
as follows): 


During the past year unprecedented 
progress has been made in the spray 
painting field. The increase in the num- 


ber of machines sold has exceeded any 
previous year. The industrial field, in 
which the economic value of the machine 
first proved its value, continues to absorb 
the greatest amount of the production, 


but rapid headway is being made year 
atter year in the lines of general paint- 
ing, plant Maintenance and auto refinish- 
ing. Tens of thousands of these labor 
saving devices are in use, though an exact 
census would be impossible. The leading 
manufacturers of equipment report un- 
usual activity, and extensive enlargement 
of their facilities has been made or is 
under consideration. Of special signifi- 
cance is the changing attitude of the mas- 
ter painters, the employers of labor, who 
have begun to realize that the equipment 
of an up-to-date shop is incomplete with- 
out the facilities for spray painting. Not 
only is this the result of the compelling 
force of competition, but because it is 
recognized that on certain kinds of in- 
terior painting the spray gun excels other 
methods for quality or finish. Further, 
owing to the high cost of labor, the nat- 
ural result of the diminishing ranks of 
competent journeymen, there is an awak- 


ened consciousness that the consumption 
of paint by the public in the increased 
proportion fairly to be expected under 


normal conditions can only be attained by 
the employment of the more progressive 
and economical means of application 
afforded by the use of pneumatic paint- 
ing machines. From an analysis of 
United States census figures of our pro- 
duction during the last few years in con- 
junction with a study of the personnel, 
hours and conditions of the painting craft, 
the fact is inescapable that without the 
spray gun as an auxiliary it would have 
been impossible to so measurably show 
the consumptive increase in our products 
reflected by statistical reports. Your com- 
mittee confidently believes the painting 
machine has been the largest contributing 
factor to this achievement, and that when 
our manufacturers and master painters 
generally give proper recognition to this 
modern cost-saving appliance their service 
to the public will more largely increase 
and the entire industry will prosper ac- 
cordingly. We deem this subject worthy 
of the serious consideration of every man- 





H. W. Rice 


Chairman on Spray Painting 


ufacturer, distributor, salesman, master 
painter and journeyman. The potential 
markets for our products are incalcaula- 
ble; the paintable area has long been a 
subject of speculative estimates based 
upon fragmentary data; manifestly it is 
not reasonably susceptible of determina- 
tion, yet generally admitted to be far 
beyond what we have contemplated. Your 
committee feels that traditional processes 
are inadequate to our continued growth 
and prosperity in the light of these facts, 
and that the best interests of the industry 
demands a clear and unequivocal endorse- 
ment of the spray painting machine if we 
are to make the best of our opportunities 
for public service and profit. Therefore, 
we submitted for the consideration of the 
educational bureau a resolution to this 
end, which they approved and will submit 
to this convention for adoption. It is the 
earnest hope of your committee that this 
resolution, when presented, will have your 
unqualified support. 

We are pleasea io report that there 
has been a substantial increase in the 
number of master painters specializing 
in spray painting in numerous cities. It 
is a noteworthy fact that there is more 
widespread interest shown by the master 
painters toward the spray gun than ever 
before and manufacturers report increas- 
ing sales for genera] painting work. While 
the saturation point for the use of the 
spray gun has by no means been reached 
in the industrial field, nor in large plant 
maintenance, unusual effort is being 
exerted to promote it in the general paint- 
ing work. 

One manufacturer has designed for 
rural or farm work a small-sized equip- 
ment which can be affixed to the running 
board of an automobile to be operated 
by the power from the motor by jacking 
up the rear wheels. It is considerably 
cheaper than the ordinary portable equip- 
ment. The problem in this field has 
always been that of expense and difficul- 
ties of marketing, and at this time it is 
problematical whether or not this smaller 





equipment can profitably be placed in 
farming or rural communities. 

In the sphere of legislation or regu- 
lation we are pleased to report that no 
measure prejudicial to the progress of 
the spray painting machine has been 
adopted. The New Jersey Brotherhood of 


Painters and Decorators proposed to the 
Department of Labor of that State the 
adoption of certain so-called health stand- 
ards for the painting industries of that 
State, prepared by the Workers’ Health 


Report of Committee on 


Mr. Crawford: The “synopsinizer” an- 
nounces with pleasure that this is the 
last report, the report of the committee 


on sustaining membership: 





Your committee is pleased to report 
that in accordance with article two, sec- 
tion four, of the constitution of the asso- 
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Bureau of New York City; they were 
nothing more than a disguise attack upon 
the use of certain loading materials used 
generally by the industry and an effort 
to prevent the use of the spray painting 
machine in general painting or the paint- 
ing of outside objects, such as tanks, 
ships, cars, etc., your committee co-oper- 
ated with the central legislative commit- 
tee in combating these unfair regulations; 
hearing was held, arguments submitted 
and the matter was referred to a mixed 
cominittee which has not yet reported to 
the labor department. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Labor 


and Industry, who distributed about a 
year ago certain tentative regulations, 
affecting spray painting, have completed 
their investigation of the various phases 


of the subject and expect to hold public 
hearings this fall. We co-operated with 
the central legislative committee in this 
matter and recommend to your incoming 
committee that it be carefully looked 
after since numerous bills to prohibit or 
restrict the use of spray painting ma- 
chines in that State have been defeated 
in late years. 

The Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries during the past year 
adopted regulations, effective January 1, 
1926, governing the use of spray painting 
machines in that State, as a result of a 
study by a composite committee of mas- 
ter painters, journeymen and health offi- 
cials, but nothing deemed detrimental to 
the spray gun are contained in said reg- 
ulations. 

There are thirty-eight state legislatures 
scheduled to convene in January, 1927, 
and your incoming committee should keep 
careful watch on their activities for such 
anti-spray painting bills. Of particular 
importance is the report under concurrent 
resolution No. 13 of the last Oregon Leg- 
islature to be made to the approaching 
session of that legislature by the board of 
health regarding regulations to be adopt- 
ed for the protection of the health of the 
operators of spray painting devices. 

The National Safety Council’s spray 
coating committee held its second meet- 
ing in New York, June 4. The reports of 
the sub-committees on the composition 
of various substances used in spray coat- 
ing; standards for permissible amounts 
of lead, benzol and silica, etc., in the at- 
mosphere; on the subject of masks and 
respirators, and on plans for the study of 
the subject generally, were considered and 
adopted. The secretary of the committee 
was directed to secure data from all in- 
dustrial and labor boards, health depart- 
ments, and other organizations heretofore 
dealing with the subject. Another and 
final meeting is expected to be held this 
fall. The labor representative is taking 
an active interest in this investigation. 
This committee should continue to actively 
participate in this work as the conclu- 
sions reached will have great weight with 
the public. 

As to the attitude of journeymen paint- 
ers, we are glad to report that no evi- 
dence has reached us inditating opposi- 
tion to the spray painting machines; the 
instances of violence which occurred at 
Cleveland last year have not been re- 
peated there or elsewhere; the -force of 
their opposition appears to be diminishing 
but we cannot say that they have shown 


any pronounced signs of accepting the 
machine. They seem passive and it is 
undeniable that the process is making 


headway in general painting work in all 
sections. 

In conclusion we desire to commend the 
constructive work during the past year 


of the Spray Painting and Finishing 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
That organization is doing a_ splendid 


work for the advancement of spray paint- 
ing, and rendered real co-operation to this 
committee. They lose no opportunity to 
keep the subject of spray painting con- 
stantly before our industry and the pub- 
lic, provide speakers for conventions of 
manufacturers, master painters and other 
organizations. 

The handbook on spray painting, which 
has been under preparation for some 
time, is not yet completed. This book 
will set forth the advantages of the use 
of spray painting machines in various 
lines of painting. It will be published at 
the expense of the Spray Painting and 
Finishing Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and it is anticipated it will go 
far toward enlightening the industry and 
the public as to the immeasurable value 
of spray painting. 

They are desirous of having a represen- 
tative of their association address the 
meetings of the individual sales forces of 
paint and varnish manufacturers from 
time to time to aid in keeping our indus- 
try informed of the value of the equip- 
ment to the industry, the progress they 
are making for our mutual welfare, and 
to secure greater co-operation in advanc- 
ing the interest of spray painting. Your 
committee feels that their efforts should 
be encouraged and hopes that every paint 
and varnish manufacturer will extend 
such an invitation to the president of that 
association to designate a representative 
to address such salesmen’s meetings. 
This was done at the last annual sales 
managers’ and advertising managers’ con- 
vention for the first time, and your com- 
mittee feels that great good will result 
from similar talks to the salesmen thems 
selves, as well as to the conventions c. 
our manufacturers and sales and advertis- 
ing managers. It is the recommendation 
of vour committee that the incoming com- 
mittee on this subject request the presi- 
dents of these organizations to arrange 
for this topic to be provided on the pro- 
grams of future conventions. Your com- 
mittee is closely co-operating with that 
association in its efforts to promote the 
greater use and the progressive develop- 
ment of paint equipment. 

Your committee extends its thanks to 
the officers and members of the associa- 
tion for their aid and co-operation during 
the past vear. 


President Robinette: Is there any 
cussion on the subject of this report? 
(There was none.) 


Sustaining Membership 


ciation, we have been successful in secur- 
ing one hundred sustaining memberships, 
all of whom have paid, and the fund is 
therefore closed. List of subscribers is 
made part of this report. 

This committee is pleased to renort that 
the membership was readily re*ponsible 
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to our solicitations, and we found nothing 
but encouragement in our efforts to cre- 
ate this fund which is so indispensable to 
the activities of the association. 

The committee is not so sure that the 
members, as a whole, fully appreciate 
what these subscriptions really mean to 
the life and activities of the association. 

The sustaining memberships create a 
fund which is used for the general operat- 
ing expenses of the association. Without 
it, many activities would be curtailed, if 
not entirely eliminated, 

The committee is appreciative and 
thanks every subscriber, and we know 
that the officers of the association are ap- 
preciative and thankful. 

We wish to make special mention of the 
memorial subscriptions by some of our 
members, in memory of:— 

W. H. Andrews, subscribed by Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc. 

M. S. Clapp, subscribed by the Ohio 
Varnish Company. 

S. Marshall Evans, 
Evans Lead Company. 

W. W. Lawrence, subscribed by W. W. 
Lawrence & Co. 


subscribed by the 


Sustaining Members 


Number of 
member- 
ships. 
American Can Company........sseeeeeeees 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company. 
Anonymous ..... 410.6600 06* Cedi vecerereodres 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company.......... 
Bigelow Brush Company. ......se++eeeeees 
Binney & Smith Company........+++e.++-- 
Bisbee Linseed Company.........+e++eee0% 
P. H. Callahan........ccesesscccttecccevcs 
Emil Calman & Co., IMm...csceceeeeeeees 
Carpenter-Morton Company........-sse++++ 
Cheesman-Elliot Company.......--...+++4.+ 
Allem W. Clark. .cccccccscccccccccctsececs 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Colorado.. 
Continental Can Company..........essee+- 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company.........+.+ 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co.........++.+ 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc.........-- 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company....--...+-+5++ 
Bilder & JenkB......cccccccccccscece o*seewe 
Evans Lead Company (memory of S. Mar- 
Shall Evans) ...ccccccccccccccscsesscsers 
Felton-Sibley & Co., ImC........++.eeeeees 
Walter D. FO8S......ccccccccsccesccvces -- 
W. FP. Fuller & C0... .ccscccccccccessces 
L. C. Gillespie & SonS........ccccccsccces 
Glidden Company...........+- 
William O. Goodrich Company..........+.- 
Grasselli Chemical Company...-......+++.. 
Wee BBs QRORR cc ccccccoccssccess sbsencnentaea 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Company..... 
Hercules Powder Company....... scktereue 
Hilo Varnish Corporation............. eese 
Imperial Varnish & Color Company, To- 
TOMO ccccccccstvcvcsccessccvcccscsccseses 
R. F. Johnston Paint Company......... os 
Kasehbier-Chatfield Shellac Company....... 
Spenc@r Kellogg & Sons, Inc........++++++- 
The Krebs Pigment & Chemical Company.. 
W. W. Lawrence & CoO........scccccceeees 
W. W. Lawrence & Co. (memory, W. W. 
Lawrence) ...--.. 6660600080060 00,066 aseue 
D. H. Litter Company. ....-c.ccccccccccces 
The Lowe Brothers Company.........-.-- 
Johr. Lucas & Co., Inc........ ¢0¢eese 
MeDougall-Butler Company, Inc.......++.. 
Marine Paint & Varnish Company, Inc.... 
Richard Moore........-. $nba'casesse* >? anes 
Murphy Varnish Company....-....+.++++++ 
National Lead Company........-..+e++e0. 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Ohio Varnish Company (memory, M. §&. 
GAO) cccccccvccccceccccsoscccccsececcecs 
Patek Brothers, Inc... ...seseeeeeeeeveettes 1 
Peeslee-Gaulbert Company........++-se0055 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company.........- 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc........--.+.4-+-- eee 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
ANAPEWS) .cccceicr secs ccceseecsetsaeecs 
J. C. Pushee & SOnB........ccevecsceseees 
A. Ramsay & Son Company....+.+..ee0-+> 
The Reardon Company....-. 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Company 
Standard Plate Glass Company...... esters 
Standard Varnish Works .......++-++-.+- . 
The Thibaut & Walker Company.......... 
The Tropical Paint & Oil Company........ 


1926 subscribers. 
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VW. S. Gutta Tercha Paint Company...... 
U. &. Industrial Alcohol Company....... 5 
Valentine & CO... ce reccerecers aeeeecdudes 
Geo. D. Wetherill & Co....-. cee eeecenneee 
J. &. Whiting-J. J. Adams Conipany...... 
C. K. Williams & CO. cece .ccs ccccccccce : 
Wilson & Bennett Manufacturing Company 
Isaac Winkler & Brother Company........ 
Wm, Zinswer & CO. .ccccssccccsccccccssecs 
Total ..ccccccccccvccccscsccetestscessese 100 


President Robinette: 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


President Robinette: Again your presi- 
dent wants to express sincere apprecia- 
tion for the very valuable work of this 
committee, so essential to the success and 
development and growth of the construc- 
tive things that we are trying to do. 

The association, as I have already said, 
is in fine shape from the standpoint of 
membership, and also from the standpoint 
of finances. The work of the sustaining 
membership committee makes it possible 
for us to carry or all of the activities 
that we now have under way and still 
have a substantial balance in the treasury. 
Mr. Caspar for years has been a wheel- 
horse in the work of this organization, 
and this is just another evidence of his 
willingness to serve. I want to extend to 
Mr. Caspar my personal appreciation, and, 
as in the case of several of these other 
committees, I should like very much to 


see this organization put in the records a 
resolution expressing to Mr. Caspar their 
deep appreciation for this valuable work 
that he has done this year. 





C. J. Caspar 


Chairman on Sustaining Membership 


March Bennett: I move that a vote of 
thanks be extended to Mr. Caspar for his 
work during the year. 

(The motion was 
ried. ) 

Mr. Bennett: I would like to ask if it is 
in order to make a remark on the dis- 
tributors’ report. I had hoped that Mr. 
Alpers would return to the hall, but I 
think we ought to take some special no- 
tice of the enterprise and foresight of the 
national distributors’ association in en- 
deavoring to solve that problem which 
is becoming more and more serious, the 
actual cost of distribution of our product, 
and if Mr. Alpers is not here, I take this 
opportunity to call it especially to the 
attention of the convention. 

President Robinette: Mr. Horgan sug- 
gests that we might call the attention of 
the incoming executive committee, of 
which Mr. Bennett is a member, to the 
valuable work and suggestions of this 
committee and see that that is followed 
through. 


seconded and car- 


That completes the items on the program for before noon. 


I want to express my appreciation at this time to Mr. Crawford for the very thor- 
ough and conscientious work that he has done in briefing, as we say around the 


official 


headquarters—‘‘synopsinizing” these 
arduous, difficult, tedious task, and Mr. C 


various committee reports. It is an 
rawford has entered into that work and 


done it extremely well, and I want to express my appreciation to Mr, Crawford for 


his work in that connection. 
Mr. Minehart: 


-"ardon my rising on this occasion, but I believe I had the honor 


and pleasure of being the first president to appoint Mr. Crawford on a committee— 
we checked up and found that to be the case—and I just want to say a few words, 


that when a member of our organization 


izer”’ he faces a task of such magnitude as very few of us realize. 


manner in which Mr. Crawford 


accepts the position of official “synopsin- 
The magnificent 


has done this work and brought out these points 


and put them before us this morning entitles him to be classed in a line with his 
predecessors, Messrs. Caspar and Wessels, and I move a vote of thanks from our 


association to Mr. Crawford for the work 
(The motion was seconded. ) 


that he has done. 


President Robinette: I think the motion is extremely fitting. 
(The question was put to a vote and carried.) 
(The session was then adjourned at 12 o’clock.) 
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(The meeting convened at 2 o'clock, 
President Robinette: Gentlemen, will 
ceed with the calling of the roll? 


(The roll was called by General Manager 


MitaMta ocvcccocs 0 DOR 04 582s 0 
TSUOTS cccwe OD  DAMTOR 2200 ccs 0 
Birmingham ... 0 POOEPOEL. ccccese © 
Buffalo ......- 3 PE: icccccee 
New York-Cen- Fort Worth ... 0 

re er 0 Golden Gate .. 1 
Charlotte 1 TT 0 
Chattanooga 0 Indianapolis ... 0 
Chicago .....+. 8 Kansas City ... 0 
Cincinnati 2 Los Angeles .. 0 
Cieveland ..... 3 Louisville ..... 1 
Colorado ...-.- 0 Macon Pee 
Columbug .....- 0 Memphis ...... 0 


President Robinette: The first thing 


Friday Afternoon 


President R. B. Robinette presiding. ) 
you please be seated so that we can pro- 


Horgan, tne rollowing be'ng present): 


ee 0 Portland, Ore... 0 
Milwaukee .... 6 Puget Sound... 0 
Minneapolis- Richmond ..... 0 
ee SE ccc. '@ Rochester ..... 0 
GRO Sescecae © St: Lows ..... 3 
Nebraska ..... 0 San Diego .... 0 
New England... 14 Savannah ..... 0 
New Orleans .. 0 Tampa ........ 0 
New ‘York ..... 19 Terre Haute... 0 
Oakland ...... O eae cin isccus 0 
Pensacola ..... S Boremte .éacsas 2 
Philadelphia,... 138 Utah ..ece cater ae 
Pittsburgh -. 38 Washington ... 


on the order of business this afternoon is 


I 
the report of the budget and finance committee. E. T. Trigg, chairman. 


General Manager Horgan: 
ff Mr. Trige’s committee here we would 
has been detained in Philadelphia. 


This is a very brief report. 


The members of the committee are Mr. 


If there is any member 
be glad to have him read it. Mr. Trigg 
tobinette, 


Mr. Cheesman, Mr. Breinig, Mr. Gregg, Mr. Rice, Mr. Roh and Mr. Calman. 
The president has asked me to read it. 


General Manager Horgan presented 
1 


uudget and finance as follows) : 


the report of the special committee on 


Report of Special Committee on Budget and Finance 


Circumstances controlling the situation 
are such that your joint committee on 
budget and finance has had no opportunity 
to make progress since its report submit- 
ted to the Cleveland convention last year. 
Much depends upon the action of the two 
manufacturers’ associations at their an- 


nual meetings week of October 11 on the 
matter of proposed consolidation. 

' Your- committee - still. believes there is 
much to be gained by adopting a budget 
plan (such as originally proposed at the 
1924 convention through a resolution in- 
troduced by the Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club of New York) if and when the in- 
dustry is in position to proceed. 

The committee calls attention to the 
conclusions reached by it last year as 
covered by the following resolution sub- 


General Manager Horgan: 
this with the word that of course since 


mitted to and approved by the Cleveland 
convention :—- 


Resolved: That the joint committee on budget 
and finance approve in principle the idea of a 
general budget covering the various activities 
in the industry. That, in its opinion, however, 
the time is not opportune to put such plan into 
effect; further 

Resulved* That the committee recommends a 
similur joint committee be appointed for an- 
other year to give further consideration to the 
subject, particulariy with the idea in mind that 
a closer rappreachement of the three major 
associations in the industry be fully considered, 
the belief of the coramittee being that the put- 
ting into effect of the suggested budget plan is 
not feasible until such alignmert is brought 
about. 

We recommend a continued study of the 
subject by a joint committee to be ap- 
pointed by the incoming presidents of the 
several associations. 


Chairman Trigg has just asked me to supplement 


this committee report was made up and 


printed, the proposed consolidation of the two manufacturers’ associations has be- 
come an actuality, and in the opinion of his committee that is a further step along 


the lines desired herein. 
President Robinette: 
General Manager Horgan: 
without action. 
President. Robinette : 
mendations. What is your pleasure? 
Mr. Caspar: I move its adoption. 


The board 


I'll ask you what was the action of the board of directors? 


of directors referred it to the convention 


You have heard the reading of the report with the recom- 


(The motion was seconded, was put to a vote and carried.) 


President Robinette: 
packing, Harvey Edwards, chairman. 


We will now consider a special 


report on packages and 


Report of Special Committee on Packages and 
Packing 


Mr. Crawford: To do other than quote 
verbatim the opening pargtaph of Chair- 
man Edwardss’ report, and then follow 
verbatim the opening paragraph of Chair- 
clusions, and to recommend to all those 
interested, particularly to Wwhomsoever 
was responsibe for the creation of this 
committee, to. read the report in detail, 
would be an attempt to function outside 
of our conception of the job as synopsin- 
izer. We accordingly quote. 

(The full- report of the committee was 
as follows): 


The resolution creating this committee 
started out with the statement that “the 
loss to members of this association from 
improper packages and weak, insecure 
packing is a cause of serious difficulty 
and constant friction between the traffic 
departments and the railways.” This 





Harvey G. Edwards 


Chairman on Packages and Packing 


statement in the preamble of the resolu- 
tion outlined a presumably general con- 
dition, and, with the object of correcting 
this undes.rable condition, it was resolved 
to appoint a committee “to study the 
whole question of packages and packing 
and suggest standardized forms of weight 
and strength suitable to the various 
grades of liquids, pigments, dry raw ma- 
terials and finished products shipped by 
the various industries making up this 
association. 

The committee was originated in May 
with instructions to report to this con- 
vention, giving a limit on the term of its 
present personnel of about six months. 
The duty of studying the whole question 
of packages and packing and recommend- 
ing changed standards where and if nec- 
essary for the var.ous materials and 
products of all the industries making up 
this association, presented rather an over- 
whelming prospect, and appeared to open 
up a field for study and research requir- 
ing the undivided time of experts for an 


unlimited period. A literal compliance 
with this resolution would require the 


compilation of a mass of data and an ex- 
change of opinion relating to a great num- 
ber of unrelated products, manifestly, a 
difficult, if not an impossible job for a 
committee, made up of widely separated 
members and without an organization for 
accumulating and correlating the almost 
endless amount of details involved in such 
a study as this resolution contemplated. 


Anyone who has had experience in the 
standardizing of packages for a single 
commodity knows something about the 


difficulty of reconciling all of the factors 
involved in such a proposition and can 
glimpse the task of suggesting standards 
for an entire association, including ship- 
pers in several different kinds of business, 
with each branch of the industry having 
packing problems of its own, and the 
whole comprising a list of packages and 
involving uses which cover a range from 
bottles to barrels, and bags to boxes. 
This outline of the problem imposed on 
the committee by the resolution will ex- 


plain the simple steps taken in an effort 
to develop some of the facts in the short 
time for investigation and report. The 
committee felt that inasmuch as the rea- 
son: for its existence, to quote the reso- 
lution again, “is in the constant friction 
between the trade and the railways. 
‘caused by’ improper, weak and insecure 
packages and packing,” its first object 
should be to ascertain what are the pack- 
ages and methods of packing and loading 
that have been the cause of this friction 
and of any resulting loss and inconven- 
ience. It seemed to be the line of least 
resistance and the quickest way to take 
hold of the many horns of the problem, 
to discover the cause, rather than under- 
take at the outset a long exhaustive 
study of packages which may or may not 
be guilty of the loss and friction. 


Inasmuch as the committee itself con- 
tained several large shippers of paint, 
varnish, lead and related products, the 
first inquiry was directed to the com- 
mittee members themselves. This can- 
vas of the members of the committee 
failed to bring out the mention of any 
packages or packing methods for the 
attention of the association. It was in- 
teresting to learn that one large shipper 
on the committee reported that he had 
consulted with his factory men and there 
was nothing they could designate as a 
cause for action in connection with pack- 
ages and packing, while another, also a 
large shipper, reported having com- 
municated with their various branches 
and all manifsted satisfaction with their 
packages. claiming practically no trouble. 

The next step was to send a copy of 
the resolution with a letter to the mailing 
list of the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion of the United States, and the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. In this letter we asked for an ex- 


pression of opinion, based on their ex- 
perience in their own business, as to what 
particular packages, crates or cases 
should or could be improved. This re- 
quest was confined to these two associa- 
tions, because they represented the two 
most important interests involved and it 
was thought fair to assume that if such 
a condition existed. as portrayed in the 
language of the resolution, the best start- 
ing point to discover and correct the con- 
dition would be in the paint and varnish 
business itself. Several hundred letters 
were mailed to these members and it was 
surpr'sing to receive only three answers 
to all of these letters. It was equally 
surprising that none of these three replies 
reported any trouble on account of pack- 
ages or packing, and only two of them 
contained suggestions. One suggested the 
compiling of information on the _ size, 
weight and construction of steel drums. 
Th's suggestion was not followed because 
the subject of iron or steel barrels was 
very thoroughly presented to the associa- 
tion in 1922 in the able report of the 
committee on permanent packages to 
transfer heavy materials, D. W. Edgerly, 
chairman, and the subject has been con- 
sidered a number of times by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and classi- 
fication committee, and minimum stand- 
ards are fixed by these agencies for the 
different sizes for solid and liquid articles. 
The other wrote that it should be just as 
important to know how cheaply to pack 
goods as to know how safely and sug- 
gested some efforts be made to assist the 
trade in developing the use of fibre cases 
to take the place of wooden boxes, Al- 
though the committee is not charged with 
the duty of d'scovering economies in 
packing. this suggestion on fibre cases 
will be referred to later in this report. 


At about the same time the letters of 
inyu'ry, referred to above, were sent out 
to the paint and varnish trade, the bulle- 
tin of the association and the trade papers 
carried articles calling attention to this 
committee and its objects, and as a re- 
sult of that advertising, we received a 
suggestion relating to the use of paper 
bags, and one on the subject of car load- 
ing, both of which will be referred to 
later. 

The results of these first steps in the 
investigation of the packing situation in 
the paint and varnish industry were en- 
tirely insufficient for the purpose of as- 
sisting the association in considering the 
question of standards for packages. The 
committee has not been able to get very 
far in the short period of its existence 
towards a workine knowledge of condi- 
tions and cannot say whether the small 
number of criticisms or suggestions re- 
ceived from the members indicate general 
satisfaction with their containers and 
packing methods, or that the trouble and 
expense indicated in the resolution is 
scattered and occasional, and not a gen- 
eral condition. That it is not a general 
condition may be assumed from the state- 








ment made by the assistant manager of 
the Western Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau to the effect that they encounter 
comparatively little damage with ship- 
ments of paint and varnish, and shippers 
of these commodities have a good record. 
In the absence of any facts to the con- 
trary we can assume that the paint and 
varnish trade has made strides in reduc- 
ing loss and waste by improving the 
packaging and loading of its products. 
The fact that shipments are better packed 
today than ever before is to be credited 
to the working out directly between the 
manufacturers themselves of the problems 
as they arise; the co-operation between 
the manufacturers and the classification 
committees; and the educational work of 
the freight bureaus. 

In considering the field opened by the 
resolution creating this committee, cer- 
tain questions suggest themselves as bear- 
ing on the work of the committee, and 
even on the need for the existence of 
such a committee as described in the reso- 
lution: 

If the committee follows 
tions in the resolution and attempts the 
study of the whole question of packages 
and packing, and the suggestion of stand- 


the instruc- 


ardized forms of weight and strength 
suitable to the various grades of liquids, 


pigments, dry and raw materials and 
finished products shipped by the various 
industries making up this association, can 
the work be carried on by a committee 
of members located in different cities and 


without one or more special assistants 
who can give his or their time to the 


work of collecting data and presenting it 
to the committee in shape for intelligent 
action? 

Is there really an existing necessity for 
such a committee, in view of the fact 
that certain limits are already imposed 
on packages by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the classification com- 
mittee. and these limits will be adjusted 
from time to time as conditions require; 
the fact that special packaging problems 
are constantly arising, not only to meet 
the demand for improvement, but to take 
care of the new products to be marketed 
and new methods of distribution, all of 
them being the subject of continuous ne- 
gotiation and exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience between the buyers on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the sellers 
of containers individually and collectively; 
and the fact that several bureaus are now 
engaged in educating shippers to the re- 
alization of the value of properly pre- 
paring their goods and protecting them by 


proper loading? 
The present committee has not been 
able to go far enough into this compli- 


cated subject to form any final opinions 
on the practicability of carrying out the 
instructions of the resolution, but is in- 
clined to the belief that all that can be 
expected of a package and packing com- 
mittee, working in a field that covers 
such a wide range, is to give its consid- 
eration to such containers and packing 
methods as are brought to its attention 
by the members of the association. When 
it is fully realized by all the members that 
this committee is ready to take up their 
packing problems, if they are brought to 
the committee’s attention, and place each 
problem so brought before the interested 
members for an exchange of opinion, re- 
sulting in suggestions to the association 
for the solution of that particular prob- 
lem, it will be possible to function in a 
direct and practical manner. 

The committee respectfully directs 
tention to the following :— 


Fiber Shipping Cases 


One of the suggestions received con- 
cerned the use of fiber shipping cases for 
paint and varnish. We attach hereto a 
supplementary report from J. D. Burge 
bearing on this suggestion. The inclu- 
sion of data on fiber is not justified on 
the ground of being stronger than wood. 
We have not secured any data as to their 
durability and strength and can only re- 
port that fiber containers are being used 
in a limited way for paint and the ex- 
periment seems to give promise of satis- 
factory results. Mr. surge’s report is 
included only for the information of those 
who may be interested, and without any 
recommendations. 


at- 


Bags 


We attach hereto, without recommenda- 
tion, a memorandum from a bag maker, 
name not mentioned. The remarks made 
with regard to the presence in this re- 
port of fiber cases also apply to bags. 
We have had no time for securing in- 
formation from shippers as to the suita- 
bility of bags as shipping containers, but 
the point is made in the attached memo- 
randum that bags are safe and depend- 
able for some products, and we include 
the statement in the report for the in- 
terest it may have for some of our mem- 
bers. 


Crates and Cases 


For the information of members not 
advised of its existence, there is a Pack- 
ing Advisory Board of United States De- 
partment of Commerce, chairman, Thomas 
E. Lyons. (Address) c/o Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This board has issued only one bulletin 
and that on “Bundles.” It has ready to 
issue in the near future bulletins on wire 
bound boxes, fiber boxes, ply wood boxes 
and cooperage. It has in preparation 
bulletins on wooden nailed boxes, wooden 
crates and metal strapping. 

The following illustrated circulars con- 
taining valuable and detailed information 
on all styles of crates, cases and boxes, 
are available to all who will write for 
them:— 


American Railway Association, Freight Claim 


Division, Chicago, Illinois:—Illus. Cir. No. 7, 
The Crate Corner; Illus. Cir. No. 8, Crates; 
Illus. Cir. No. 14, Box Strapping. 

Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Forest 
Service, Madison, Wisconsin:—Technical Note 
No. 164, Common Styles of Wooden Boxes; 
Technical Note No. 182, Details of Nailing 


Common Style of Boxes; Technical 
183, Metal Straps on Boxes. 

United States Department 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 8, Outlines demon- 
stration courses conducted by Forest Products 
Laboratory on boxing and crating both in wood 
and fiber. 

The subject 


Note No. 


of Agriculture:— 


of packing in crates and 


poxes is also treated comprehensively in 











every phase in Management Hand Book 
(Pages 1120 to 1162), Ronald Press, New 
York City. 


Inflammable—Explosive Materials— 


Poisonous Insecticides 


The Bureau of Explosives of the 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
cently issued Supplement No. 8 
Pamphlet No. 9, containing all 
ments in effect September 1, 1926. 


Loading Commodities in Barrels and 
Drums in Carload Lots 


The following illustrated circulars give 
full particulars in detail on loading bar- 
rels and drums in cars:—Western Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau, Chicago, L- 
linois, Circulars No. 451 and 606. 

Note:—Circular No. 606 explains the so- 
called ‘‘Safe-tie system” of bracing bar- 
rels by means of wires or straps. This 
system has the approval of the present 
sub-committee on linseed oil and a de- 
scription will be given the association in 
the report of that committee by W. H. 
Eastman. 


In- 
re- 

to 
amend- 


Outside Containers 


Rule 40-A Consolidated Classification 
Committee, Docket No. 28, issued Sep- 
tember 18, 1926, by the Consolidated Clas- 
sification Committee, giving notice of 
changes and revisions to be considered at 
their October meetings, does not contain 
any items under rule 40. This is inter- 
esting in view of the rumors that the 
committee had under discussion certain 
changes in this rule which governs out- 
side containers. 


. Fiber Shipping Containers 
(Supplementary Report) 

As requested in your recent letter, we 
take pleasure in submitting data on cor- 
rugated shipping cases, and we believe 
this data develops clearly the fact that a 
real saving will be immediately available 
to all members of the association who are 
in position to adopt it. 

We have been offered three types of 
fiber boxes:—(a) Solid fiber with single 
corrugated liner; (b) double wall low cor- 


rugation; (c) double wall high corruga- 
tion. We enclose specimens of types B 
and C. By actual experiments with local 
shipments over long distance we have 


eliminated type C for two reasons:—first, 
it does not stand up well in the test ship- 
ments, and second, it shows a tendency 
to crush when stacked up ten or twelve 
cases high in a warehouse. We have not 
had sufficient opportunity to test the solid 
fiber type A, but have been promised 
samples and will make test shipments at 
first opportunity. We have had _ satis- 
factory results with type B and have, 
therefore, definitely adopted this package 
for paint shipments. We have not yet 
adopted fiber cartons at all for varnish 
shipments, but will certainly do so as soon 
as we have worked out some pending 
changes in our varnish cans, as you know 
the sizes of the lithographed cans are 
slightly different from the plain cans. 
When shipping paint in wooden cases 
we have an average shipping weight near 
100 pounds to the case, but to success- 
fully use fiber cases the average standard 
should drop down to about 70 pounds, as 
it is not practical to put 100 pounds into 
a fiber case. The standard capacity of 
paint shipping cases as generally used are 
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fore, able to absorb without damage the 
shocks encountered during the swiiching 
of a freight car or during the process of 
loading or unloading. It is rare, indeed, 
that a bag bursts in transit, and a bag 
properly designed for a product will suc- 


cessfully withstand drops from a very 
considerable height. 
Furthermore, the closure, if properly 


made, affords little chance for rupture. 
With bags there are no unsupported heads 


to be broken in. 
2. Bags are durable. The materials 
(cotton, burlaps and paper) from which 


bags are made do not deteriorate rapidly 


and as long as a bag is in service its 
usefulness is unimpaired. Bags have no 


wood to dry out and no hoops to fall off. 
Heat and cold do not affect them—there 
is nothing about a bag to “spring.” If, 
by chance, an accident should befall a 
bag in transit, it is more easily repaired 
than any other form of container. Think 

President Robinette: This 
Horgan: 
You 


General Manager 

President Robinette: 
reference to it? 

Mr. Crawford: 


have 


report is 
matter of information and requires no action 
It requires action in 
heard the 


In view of the fact that that report 
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how much easier it is to sew up a hole 
in a bag than to cooper a barrel. 

3. Bags may be made siftproof and 
moistureproof. By means of a single or 
double paper lining securely asphalted to 
the outer fabric, a siftproof and moisture- 
proof bag is obtained. It is with bags of 
this sort that we believe your committee 


will be principally interested. The ef- 
ficiency of this bag is demonstrated by 
the fact that calcium chloride, for ex- 


ample, which is highly deliquescent, is 
successfully shipped in huge quantities in 
bags of this type. The Bureau of Ex- 
plosives has recently approved a special 
bag of this kind for carrying certain in- 
secticides., 

It is our belief that bags are suitable 
containers for all dry paint materials of 
moderate value shipped in bulk, provided 
these materials are not easily crushed, 
explosives, inflammable or highly poi- 
sonous. 
simply referred 
unless there 


to 
are 


the convention 
some remarks. 


as a 


the way of approved order. 
report. What is your pleasure with 
covers eight or ten pages 


of work done by that committee, which is simply summarized in a few paragraphs, 
and it is so comprehensively gotten together, I recommend or move that the convention 


extend a vote of appreciation to Mr. 


Edwards, 


the chairman of the committee, for 


the magnificent work he has done with that special committee. 


President Robinette: 

(The motion was seconded and 
Mr. Edwards as chairman of that 
connection. ) 

President Robinette: 
reference to it? 


Mr. Morton: I move its adoption. 


(The motion was seconded, was put to a 
We are particularly fortunate in 
today that I am going to take the liberty 
of unfinished business before we take up the matter of 
you 
Major Foote is connected 


President Robinette: 


A. E. Foote, who is going to talk to 
and “Simplification.” 
You understand 


of linseed oil by 


association 
but it 


this 


sale the pound, 


Now the report is before you. 


You have heard the motion. 
carried 
committee 


that a 
for 


of thanks be 
valuable work 


extended to 
done in that 


vote 
the 


What is your pleasure with 


vote and carried.) 
having a 
at this time 
resolutions. 
Linseed Oil 


gentleman here 
under the head 
We have Major 
by the Pound” 


of presenting 


on “Selling 


with the Department of Commerce. 
has already gone on record as favoring the 
is well that we stress and urge a general 


endorsement of this plan and the actual putting into practice universally throughout 


the trade of the sale of linseed oil by the pound. 

Major Foote: I think after our association of the las 
your three associations that I can call you friends. 
in, I think, for a moment. I 


yesterday by Mr. Eastman to sit 
selling linseed oil by the pound or by the 


gallon or anything else. 


Major Foote. 

two or three years through 
I was asked to come over here 
know nothing about 
We have certain 





services of the Department of Commerce of which many of you have been advised, 
and we are hoping that in some way we may be of service to your associations. 
I understood that Mr. Eastman is to present a report on the linseed oil matter. 


I don’t know just exactly how far that 


has 


gone, and if I may just sit here for a 


moment and see if we can be of service later, I shall be glad to do so. 
President Robinette: The report of that committee was presented this forenoon 


at the forenoon session, and it has already t a n 
General Manager Horgan: Major Foote was in my office in New 
of weeks ago, and we talked about this thing and we placed it 


gone through and been approved. 
York a couple 
under the order of 


unfinished business because, as our president has stated, the association has already 
gone on record on this particular subject, and in view of the fact that it is along 
the lines of the simplification program which Secretary Hoover and his assistants 


are urging upon all 


mittee, we thought it rather appropriate and fitting, while we were 


industries, in talking with Mr. Eastman, of our linseed oil com- 


here in Washing- 


ton, if we could invite Major Foote here to say a few words on the general propo- 


sition of the simplification program. 


We realize that he 


couldn’t be expected 


to be familiar with the selling of 


linseed oil by the pound or any particular thing germane to a particular industry. 


but my thought was, and I think Mr. 


Eastman 


agrees with me, that we wanted 


Major Foote to talk to us about the simplification practice and the way that he 


would like to do it. 
Simplification 
By A. E. Foote 


Major Foote: This reminds me of the 
old story of the bridegroom who was 
ealled upon soon after he was married 
to make a talk such as you have called 
upon me now for, and he got up in very 


as follows:— great embarrassment and his wife hap- 
Approx. cost Approx. cost 
wooden fiber 
Size of containers. Wooden case, case. Fiber case. case. 
1 gal. round cans 6—1 gals. 35c. 4—1 gals. 15c. 
1% gal. round cans 12—% gals. 34c. 8—% gals. lde. 
% gal. round cans 24 quarts 30c. 12 quarts 13c. 
Pints round cans 24 pints 17e. 24 pints llc. 
14 pints round cans 48—'% pints 48—'% pints 
% pints round cans 48—% pints 48—\%4 pints 
The saving of the original cost of the pened to be sitting near him at dinner, 


case is at once apparent. Two wood 
cases to carry twelve one gallons would 
cost 70 cents, whereas three fiber cases 
to carry the same twelve gallons cost 45 
cents and you save the difference, which 
is twenty-fice cents, on twelve gallons or 


better than two cents per gallon. Then 
comes the saving in freight. The two 
wooden cases packed for shipment ac- 


tually weigh fifteen pounds more than the 
three fiber cases packed for shipment and 
containing twelve one gallons of the same 
paint. This means an actual saving in 
weight of 1144 pounds per gallon of paint, 
on sizes smaller than gallons the saving 
is slightly less, consequently we only esti- 
mate the saving in weight at one pound 
per gallon average. Figuring on an ac- 
tual paint freight rate of $1 per hundred, 
which we consider a fair average, we 
make an actual saving of one cent per 
gallon in freight, plus the two cents per 
gallon on the case, or a total saving of 
three cents per gallon on all the paint we 
ship in one gallon cans. 

We believe that most of the association 
members are operating under conditicns 
quite similar to our own, and any mem- 
ber of the association can secure his own 
approximate saving by taking his annual 
production in gallons and multiplying by 
the average saving on all sizes. 

We do not consider that we ) 
any means completely worked out this 
problem, but we have seen enough to 
be thoroughly convinced that it is worth 
working on. 


Memorandum on Bags 


As stated in our interview with you 
last week, we wish to bring before your 
committee the fact that for many prod- 
ucts shipped in bulk, bags are the safest 
and most dependable containers. We un- 
derstand that it will be one of the func- 
tions of your committee to recommend 
substitute containers for products which 
are at present moving in containers 
giving cause for complaint. 4 

At present we know you are not inter- 
ested in the economies of shipments in 
bags, and so will confine ourselves to the 
protection afforded such shipments. 

1. Bags are not easily broken in han- 
dling or in transit. In the first place, 
because they are made 1n sizes to contain 
convenient weights of a product, and be- 
cause the ears form natural handles, they 
are not subjected to such severe Strains 
as other types of containers of greater 
capacity. 

Next, bags are flexible and are, there- 


have by 


and he put his hand on her shoulder and 
said, “This thing has been wished on me. 


You gentlemen all know that if you 
once ask me to talk about simplification 
we are here for several days. I don’t 
think it is necessary for any of us from 
the Department of Commerce to talk to 
you gentlemen about simplification. Mr. 
Patton is your great expert in that work. 
Mr. Heckel has wept many tears over 
simplification in the paint industry—if 
he hasn’t, he ought to. 

We have been working with the 
industry, endeavoring to co-operate with 
them for the last three years or more 
and have done some very interesting 
work. At the present moment, however, 
we have no opportunity to do any work 
with you gentlemen. 


The last recommendation which was 
made, as you will recall, suggested that 
the outside house paints—I think they are 
called—be reduced from thirty-two _ to 
twenty-eight. You will also remember 
that the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation at our conference some two 
years ago hoped that the limit might be 
twenty-four, but in accordance with our 
plan that recommendation was not ac- 
cepted. Hence, as the matter stands now, 
so far as we know, the paint manufac- 
turers of the country are limiting them- 
selves to thirty-two. The twenty-eight 
was not accepted. We made every ef- 
fort to have it accepted. By accepted I 
mean this—a resolution is developed by 
the industry itself. We are simply a 
clearing house to assist the industry in 
getting together. We invite to a confer- 
ence held under our auspices as an un- 
biased party manufacturers, distributors 
and consumers. At that meeting. a recom- 
mendation, as we call it, satisfactory to 
all concerned, is developed. We find 
this, however, that a recommendation 
made at a general conference doesn’t 
always stick, so that in order that we 
might be sure that it was what every- 
body wished to have, we have developed 
an acceptance which is this, that the 
party that signs it, usually the officer of 


paint 


the individual company or association, 
says to the Secretary of Commerce that 
he accepts this recommendation, and 


this is what it means—he says, ‘“‘We will 
use our best effort to make this the gen- 


eral practice of the industry.”’ 

Now that is a pretty high ideal. ; When 
a man says that he will use his best 
effort when he signs a piece of paper 


which says he will use his best effort, it is 
a matter of good faith. And we find 


that 
better 


In 


when 
than 


gentlemen do that it is far 
an agreement. 
this particular instance, 
there were certain reasons which we 
knew nothing about that prevented a 
number of the manufacturers from sign- 
ing this acceptance. We have taken as 
a rule, a yardstick, perhaps, that we 
should have at least 80 percent by volume 
of the interested factors in an industry 
accept the recommendation before it may 
be considered as going into effect. In 
this instance we did not receive a suffi- 
cient number of acceptances after sev- 
eral endeavors and hence the matter was 
dropped and did not become effective. 


May I, however, assure you that the 
Department of Commerce in its various 
bureaus and divisions is ready and eager 
and willing to do everything in its power 
to act in this way in any other problems 
which you may have. You already know 
of another simplification that touches the 
pa-nt industry, the simplification of brush 
handles. That is a matter which was 
closed up after considerable study, was 
finished this June, and we are hoping 
that a year’s experience will be effective 
and valuable with that. 


Linseed Oil by Weight 


Now as to the linseed oil matter. About 
a year ago Mr. Eastman and I had some 
correspondence regard.ng this linseed oil 
problem. At that time we suggested to 
him that we should be very glad to call 
a conference of manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and users of linseed in accordance 
with our usual procedure to consider this 
problem. 

It was deemed best, however, 
stead of doing that, that the manufac- 
turers who were ready to put it into 
effect should announce that the program 
was effected. It is effected so far I be- 
lieve as the manufacturers are concerned. 
What we have been advised is that it is 
not entirely effective through the channels 
of distribution. 

We in the Department of Commerce 
believe in the trade association. Mr. 
Hoover has put himself on record, as you 
know, many times saying that he believes 
that the trade association is the rudder 
which guides the industry. He does not 
how an industry can properly func- 

without a well and legally con- 
trade association. There is no 
about his standing in that mat- 
who are privileged to work 
are endeavoring to do what 
through the trade associa- 


however, 





that in- 


s€e 
tion 
ducted 

question 
ter, and we 
undeg him 

work we can 
tion. 

And with your great and powerful as- 
sociations, together with those which are 
affiliated with you, if the recommendation 
and proposition is right, it is fair to pre- 
sume that in the course of a compara- 
tively short time the whole matter will 
work out to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. I don’t know exactly how we can 
be of assistance to you now in this lin- 
seed oil matter. If we can be we, as you 
know, are at your service. 

President Robinette: Thank you very 
much. We appreciate your attendance and 
your remarks. 

Mr. Eastman, would you like to say a 
word on this subject? 


Discussion by Mr. Eastman 


Mr. Eastman: This subject. “The Sale 
of Iinseed Oil by the Pound,” as has al- 


concen > om 
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ready been stated, is not being brought 
before this convention for its approval. 
This convention has already approved this 
simplified trade practice several years be- 
fore the linseed crushers actually put it 
into effect. 

Likewise, the other interested trade as- 
sociations and control groups, such as the 
Bureau of Standards, the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, have ap- 
proved this simplified practice. 

The subject is being rehearsed here at 
this time for the enlightenment of those 
who are still hazy as to the practicability 
of the plan. 

I have written a comprehensive brief 
covering the complete transaction as we 
have advocated that it be carried out in 
practice, and that brief has been made a 
matter of record, and I strongly recom- 
mend to this association to have it dis- 
tributed either through the trade press or 
otherwise that there may be a more wide- 
spread and general acceptance of this 
simplified practice. 

I might review for just a moment the 
procedure that I have advocated from 
the beginning, after having made a care- 
ful analysis and study of this simplified 
measure. 

Linseed oil has always been sold by the 
pound, but prior to October 1, last year, 
the linseed crushers complicated matters 
considerably by converting the pound unit 
into a seven-and-one-half-pound gallon 
unit, so-called. 

This was a hypothetical unit, if you 
please, complicating every business trans- 
action all the way down the line from 
the producer to the consumer. 

The linseed oil manufacturer keeps all 
of his records in pounds, figures his costs 
in pounds. And prior to October 1 com- 
plicated matters, as I stated, by convert- 
ing it back to seven-and-one-half-pound 
units, so-called gallon, to conform to an 
antiquated trade practice which had been 
in vogue in the industry for a great many 
years. 

Now, why the crushers did not in the 
early history of the industry try to adopt 
the pound as a unit as with other vege- 
table oils I am unable to say. I cannot 
find the origin of the seven-and-one-half- 
pound unit, or at least the reason for 
adopting that as a sales unit 

I have advocated from the beginning 
that linseed oil be sold by the pound, 
whether by the manufacturer, jobber, re- 
tailer or what not, so long as the oil re- 
mained in the original unbroken package. 

The jobber buys the linseed oil from 
the manufacturer by the pound at present, 
and there seems to be no good reason why 
he should not sell the retailer linseed oil 
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on a pound basis simply by adding his 
margin of profit to cover his costs of dis- 
tribution and other handling charges. 
There is no reason for converting the net 
pounds of any one package to a seven- 
and-one-half-pound unit and selling lin- 
seed oil on the old basis. I can’t see any 
justification for it, but there is a justi- 
fication for the retailer to sell linseed oil 
by liquid gallon, 

There are two units of measure com- 
monly in vogue for the sale and merchan- 
disine of liquids; that is, the pound unit 
and the gallon unit. When selling by 
liquid measure we must, however, tender 
a liquid gallon, and a liquid gallon of lin- 
seed oil weighs seven and three-quarters 
pounds at 62 degrees F., at which temper- 
ature linseed oil has a gravity of 0.930. 
That is the standard gravity of linseed 
oil comparing it with water having a 
gravity of unity. 

It is a very simple conversion for the 
dealer to make, to convert his purchase 
unit to his sales unit. We have conver- 
sion cards provided for the dealers, and 
they have been widely distributed 
throughout the country—the seven-and- 
three-quarter-pound conversion table, so- 
called, for dealer's use. All he has to 
do is to refer to that conversion card and 
he finds his cost per pound, and opposite, 
in another column, he finds the cost of 
a seven-and-three-quarter-pound gallon. 
That is the dealer’s cost, even though he 
buys the oil on a pound basis and wishes 
to sell it on a liquid gallon basis. 


Then all he has to do is to simply add 
his margin of profit, whatever he figures 
it to be for his particular business and 
locality, and then he has the selling price. 

I can’t think of a simpler conversion 
that any dealer has in his business to 
arrive at his selling cost, converting it 
from his purchase basis. 

It seems there are a few so-called pi- 
rate jobbers who do not belong to any 
trade association or group and haven't 
seen fit to carry out this simplified trade 
practice, and that seems to be the reason 
at the present time why there are com- 
plications. I think it is up to the mem- 
bers of this association doing business in 
those centres where the practice is not in 
vogue to try to convert those individuals 
to see this matter in the proper light. I 
believe if each of the jobbers throughout 
the country will attempt to educate their 
dealers that this thing will work out in a 
very short space of time. 

Various distributing centers throughout 
the country are gradually getting it 
cleared up and before long I hope to see 
the entire country working smoothly on 
this basis. 


Consideration of Resolutions 


President Robinette: Thank you, Mr. Eastman. We will proceed now with the 
resolutions. Manager Horgan will read them, 

General Manager Horgan: Most of these resolutions are from constituent paint 
clubs, but under the by-laws the resolutions committee has authority to present 


any other resolutions they see fit. 


The first resolution I am presenting comes from our own resolutions committee. 


of which George C. Morton is chairman: 


Tax Reduction 


Whereas, estimates for United States 
Treasury receipts for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, promise gross collections 
10 to 15 percent larger than has been 
collected during any year since 1922; 

Whereas. business corporations pay in 
taxes to the treasury more than 60 per- 
— of the gross collections; therefore 
ye 

by the National Paint, Oil 


and Varnish Assocation in annual con- 
vention assembled: That we urge the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Representa- 
tives in Congress that they as soon after 
Congress assembles as is practical give 
consideration to the corporation income 
tax rate with a view of making such re- 
duction in same as is compatible with 
sound financing; and be it further 

Resolved: That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and members of incoming taxation 
committees of Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Mr. Morton: I move the adoption of the resolution, 
(The motion was seconded and carried). 


General Manager Horgan: 
of Chicago: 


Commercial Agencies 


Whereas, the paint, oil and varnish and 
allied industries are assuming a greater 
importance in the business life of the 
nation, while at the same time. definite 
knowledge regarding the financial stand- 
ing and habit of pay of individuals and 
corporations engaged in this line of ac- 
tivity is questionable and limited; and 

Whereas, such existing commercial 
agencies covering all lines of bus!ness give 
out information which is not specific 
enough and not always up-to-date on ac- 
count of the large field they cover, and 
cannot compare with information fur- 
nished by agencies devoting their efforts 
exclusively to certain branches of busi- 
ness, such as in lumber and furniture; 
and 





tesolution 


from the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 


Whereas, a great deal of unnecessary 
time and labor is consumed in seding in- 
quiries out to competitors who are already 
selling the individual or company in 
question with a consequent feeling of 
jealousy which creeps up in spite of an 
attempt to observe the Golden Rule; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, Inc., in conven- 
tion assembled at Washington. D. C., 
October, 1926: That we recommend that 
the National Paint, Oi] and Varnish Asso- 
ciation appoint a committee to interest 
the specialized commercial agencies with 
the idea of one of these organizing a 
bureau to disseminate credit knowledge 
pertaining to these engaged in the paint, 
oil, varnish and allied industries. 


The action of the board of directors with respect to this resolution was that it 
be referred to the convention with the recommendation that the resolution be referred 
to the incoming credit and collections committee. 


President Robinette: You have heard the reading of the resolution. What is 


your pleasure? 


(It was moved, seconded and carried that the resolution together with the 


recommendation of -the board be adopted.) 


General Manager Horgan: Second resolution from the Chicago club; and this, 
I might add, was considered by the board of directors and was the most important 


resolution that came before them: 


Licensing of Painters 


Whereas, movements are under way in 
various cities and States to secure legis- 
lation requiring contracting painters and 
decorators to pass examinations and se- 
cure licenses; and 

Whereas, there seems to be no occa- 
sion for an industry that is serving the 
public well to invite government regula- 
tion and added taxation; and 

Whereas, such leg’slation cannot be 
made effective without clothing the exam- 
ining board with legislative powers and 
without encroaching on the rights of 
home owners building owners and manu- 
facturing coneerns to apply paint and 


varnish to their own property and prod- 
ucts in any way that they may see fit; 
and 

Whereas, paint and varnish are recog- 
nized as indispensable to health and sani- 
tation and their use should be encouraged 
rather than restricted ; 

tesolved: That the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association go on record as 
being opposed to any legislation that re- 
stricts painting and decorating to licensed 
contractors, and further that copies of 
this resolution be sent to those two States 
where such legislation is pending; and 
be it further 

tesolved: That our legislative commit- 
tee be instructed to act in compliance 
with the above resolution. 


It was voted by the board of directors that the resolution be strongly approved 


and referred to the convention. 


President Robinette: You have heard 


of the board What is your pleasure? 
Mr. Bennett: 


the resolution with the recommendation 


If I may be pardoned for speaking for a moment on this subject 


There is a real danger that, if one such statute is passed, of having a perfect volume 
of similar legislation proposed in other States, 


In Mass 





oO 


more dangerous than now—the plumbers 


recuiring all plumbers to be licensed. Of 
this alarm about the gases wasn't so ser 


ichusetts, Many years ago, when it was believed there was a good deal 
f danver incurred on account of defective plumbing—in the old davs gases were 


succeeded in gettine legislation enacted 
course, we woke up afterwards and found 


ous as supposed The result was to close 


up the plumbing trade so tightly that they had complete control of the situation 
Other similar iegislation was proposed 





The opponents were assisted by the fact that the bill that was pushed hardest 
was a bill to license barbers, and the sanitary arguments advanced in favor of the 
bill for licensing barbers was subjected to so much ridicule and so many dubious 
paragraphs in the newspapers that they succeeded in stopping the movement at 
that time. 

But, based upon our experience there, I believe that you can be sure if we get 
one or two such enacted in the States around in the Union there will be a great 
many more that will have to be faced in other States. 

_ President Robinette: You have heard the motion for the adoption of the reso- 
lution and it has been seconded. I might say that the board feit this was an ex- 
tremely important matter and a matter that we should give very close attention to, 
for just as Mr. Bennett has said, if one such bill is enacted by any State we will 
probably have a flood of such legislation all over the country. The present bill 
that is being contemplated, even would prevent a housewife painting a room in her 
own home without she had a license, and you can appreciate what that means in 
this industry. 

(The question was put to a vote and carried.) 


General Manager Horgan: Another resolution from the Chicago club: 
ably are familiar with some of those who 


Speakers for Local Clubs are able to present such subjects in an 


Whereas, the paint, off and varnish interesting manner which would not only 
clubs throughout the country have, in be enjoyable but in addition be of real 
their local meetings, strayed away from @ducational value to all in our industry ; 
the subject in hand, presumably due to "0W, therefore, be it 
the lack of interesting speakers familiar tesolved, by the National Paint, Oil 
with the paint, oil and varnish business; and Varnish Association, Inc., in conven- 
and tion assembled at Washington, D. C., Oc- 
Whereas, there are many features of tober, 1926: That we recommend that the 
our own business which can be made most national association prepare a list of such 
interesting if presented in an attractive men who, on account of their ability and 
way and which would probably appeal to knowledge are particularly fitted to pre- 
a large majority of members of the local sent the problems of and sidelights on our 
clubs; and own business to the local clubs at their 
Whereas, the National Association prob- regular meetings. 


y I might say in this connection that there is a resolution along similar lines 
from the Minneapolis and St. Paul club, Twin Cities, and after discussion the board 
approved of the idea and referred it to the convention for action. 

President Robinette: You have heard the resolution with the action of the 
board. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Morton: Move that it be concurred in. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

General Manager Horgan: Another resolution from the Chicago club: 


. ° Whereas, it is advisable to have plenty 
Chicago Centennial of time to work out an exhibition that 


will do justice to the paint, oil and var- 


Whereas al il « rawntiats 4 : g ; ; 
hereas, the paint, oil and varnish and pjish and allied industries: now, there- 


allied ie on account of their im- fore, be it 

portance in the general business world due Resolve , lati rai j 

to the volume of bustmess which it com- Vaan tee ire 

mands, have always been represented at at Washington, D. C!, October, 1926: That 

every exposition of national importance; we recommend that a joint committee of 

and both organizations be appointed to devise 
Whereas, Chicago is to hold an exposi- some plan for an exhibition at the ex- 

tion in celebration of its hundredth anni- position in celebration of Chicago’s hun- 

versary in 1923, in which all industries dredth anniversary to be held in Chicago 

and nations will participate; and in 1933. 








This resolution was referred to the convention without recommendation one 
way or the other from the board. 

Mr. Caspar: I move that it be referred to the incoming administration for the 
appointment of a committee as provided. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

_ General Manager Horgan: I have already referred to the resolution from the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul club along the lines of asking the national headquarters to 
assist in the preparation of club meeting programs, and I don’t know whether you 
want me to read this one, because it is along similar lines, but I will say that it 
coincides with the one that you have just approved, and if you want to approve 
this without my reading it. all right; if not, I will read it. . 

Mr. Caspar: Can’t we approve them both by the same resolution? 

General Manager Horgan: They come from two different clubs. 

Mr. Caspar: I know it is the same. I move that we approve it. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

General Manager Horgan: Resolution from our resolutions committee. I hight 
say that this is a similar resolution to one passed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers at their annual convention in New York, October 7. It relates to the 
housing of the United States Patent office. 


Patent Office Building We are convinced that this need can 


not be met only by a new building as an 
integral part of the proposed building for 


The vital need for adequate and modern oA 
° the Department of Commerce or in con- 


housing of the United States Patent Office tjgyous relation thereto. 

is urgent. To this office the business in- We urge on all those in authority the 
terests have paid in fees the cost of its prompt and adequate meeting of this 
full maintenance and a surplus fully suf- necessity as a part of the present build- 
ficient for proper and sufficient quarters ing program of the Government of the 
too long delayed. United States. 


Mr. Caspar: I move its adoption. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
General Manager Horgan: Resolution from your resolutions committee: 


. We commend all efforts that are being 
Tools and Equipment made by manufacturers of tools and 
increased uses of @duipment to promote the use of their 
products so as to facilitate the proper and 
efficient application of paints and var- 
nishes. 


Recognizing the 
paints and varnishes that have developed 
during the past decade; 


President Robinette: You have heard the resolution, gentlemen. What is your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Caspar: I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded; considerable discussion ensued; a rising vote was 
taken, only accredited delegates voting; and the motion was declared carried.) 

yeneral Manager Horgan: This resolution was referred to in the report of 
the “synopsinizer’” this morning. It has to do with the paint distributors’ section 
of that report: 


. =e : Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil 
Brush Simplification and Varnish Association will use its best 


Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil efforts in securing the general adoption 
and Varnish Association strongly endorses ; - : 
the work now being done by the American Of the recognized types and sizes of paint 
pa.-nt, varnish and brush industries in and varnish brushes as in the original 
conjunction with the Simplified Practice draft of the simplified practice recom- 
Division of the Department of Commerce, mendation dated June 30, 1926, as the 
toward simplification and standardization standard of production and distribution 
of sizes in the production of paint and of paint and varnish brushes for the year 
varnish brushes; and be it further which began September 1, 1926. 


The board of directors approved this and refer it to the convention. 

President Robinette: You have heard the motion with the action of the board 
of directors. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Caspar: I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
Yeneral Manager Horgan: Resolution from the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 
of New York: 


: and Varnish Association, Inc., in con- 
Turpentine by Net Pound vention at Washington, D. C.. October, 
ae ig res »>Na. 1926: That we again recommend and urge 

ane ee o- preneeiss te Se De- the naval stores industry to formulate a 
Inc., at its October, 1925, meeting. a reso- plan to sell turpentine by the net pound ; 
lution which was adopted, asking the #4 be it further 
naval stores industry to commence the Resolved: That the general manager of 
sale of turpentine by the net pound; and this association and the incoming execu- 
Whereas, the naval stores industry have tive committee be instructed to do their 
not as yet adopted such a plan, although utmost to bring this resolution to the 
the linseed oil crushers put such a plan attention of the naval stores industry and 
into effect on October 1, 1925. and have to the proper department of United 
successfully used it since that date to States Government, asking for their co- 
the present time; and operation in the matter ; and also be it 
Whereas, we believe that the present Resolved: That copies of this resolu- 
custom of selling turpentine on a_ price t’on be sent to the American Paint and 
per gallon basis should be considered Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and 
obsolete; therefore be_it other kindred associations, asking for 
Resolved, by the National Paint, Oil their favorable co-operation. 








This resolution has the approval of the board of directors. 

President Robinette: You have heard the resolution, which was approved by the 
board and referred to the convention for action. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Caspar: I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded. was put to a vote and carried.) 

General Manager Horgan: Resolution from the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of 
New York: 


Rosin by Net Pound tion. Inec.. at its October. 1925. meeting. a 


resolution, which was adopted, asking the 
Whereas. this club presented to the nval stores industry to commence as soon 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- as possible the sale of rosin by the net 
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or steel barrel containers; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved: That the general manager of 
this association and the incoming execu- 
tive committee be instructed to do their 
utmost to bring this resolution to the at- 


pound as being a more up-to-date and 
simplified method of distribution ; and 
Whereas, the naval stores industry has 
not as yet adopted such a plan; and 
Whereas, we are convinced that the 
present plan of selling rosin based on a 


280-pound gross barrel is unfair to the tention of the naval stores industry and 
purchaser and has resulted in many er- to the proper department of the United 
rors; therefore, be it States Government, asking for their co- 


operation in the matter; and also be it 

Resolved: That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association and to 
the soap trade and other kindred associa- 
tions, asking for their favorable co-opera- 
tion. 


Resolved, by the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., in convention 
assembled at Washington, D. C., October, 
1926: That we again request and urge 
the naval stores industry to devise a fair 
plan to sell rosin by net weight on a 
pound price basis, put up In either wood 








This resolution was similarly approved by the board. 

(Upon motion, regularly made and seconded, it was voted that the resolution 
be adopted.) 

President Robinette: That completes the resolutions that came before the board 
or from the resolutions committee direct. 

Has any one on the floor any resolution to offer at this time? 

Mr. Morton: I would like to submit the following resolution : 
presidents of this association, who are not 
present: George EK. Watson, 1895; C. D. 
Wettach, 1906; Charles E. Field, 1905; 


Appreciation cf Ex-Presidents 


Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil 


Z P William Waterall, 1909; Richard Moore, 
and Varnish Association, in convention 1999, 
assembled, hereby expresses its love and Resolved: That such expression of ap- 
sincere good wishes, also our appreciation preciation be sent to each past president 


of past services, to the following former by telegraph by the general manager. 


I move the adoption of this resolution. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) y 
Mr. Morton: I would like to submit the following preamble and resolution: 


. ° nies that contributed beautiful prizes: 
Expressions of Gratitude Harold Rowe, Hoskison Gates, John Wet- 
ter, F. B. Shephard, Wilbur Rice, W. A. 


We are closing another memorable con- 
vention, one that will remain in our mem- 
ories as a most pleasant and instructive 
one. For the success of our convention 
we are greatly indebted to those who have 
worked while we have listened or played. 


Saunders, H. A. Hall, and H. A, 
chairman. 

We also thank the press, the hotel man- 
agement and such employes of the hotel 


as rendered service. 


Gardner, 


ae We greatly enjoyed our guests and 

First, we are greatly appreciative of members who addressed the convention 
the splendid year of service given our aS- at the opening session: Hon. A. L. Som- 
sociation by our president and his of- ers) Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, Elliot H. 
ficial family—President Robinette, Gen- Goodwin, D. J. Devlin, and also Merle 
eral Manager Horgan and all members ‘Phorpe, editor of ‘““Nation’s Business,” and 


of the executive committee; the zone vice- pr James M. 
presidents and chairmen and members of I, therefore, 
all committees have very greatly contrib- tion: 


Doran. 


offer the following resolu- 


uted to this good result; the ladies and Resolved, by the National Paint. Oil and 
gentlemen who have served on the com- Varnish Association, in annual convention 
mittee of arrangements and entertain- assembled: That we extend a rising vote 
ment: Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Felton, Mr. and of thanks in appreciation of the contribu- 
Mrs. T. A. Flynn, Mr. and Mrs. Robert tion that each and every one of these 
Hursh, Mr. ana Mrs. H. M. Howard, Mr. jadies and gentlemen have made to our 
and Mrs. W. R. Morpeth, Mr. and Mrs. jnstruction and entertainment. 


George Barth, Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Harn, 


chairman. 


(A 
of the 


motion was made for the adoption 
resolution. The motion was 
and was carried unanimous 


sec- 


We appreciate the work of the golf onded by a 
comittee and the many firms and compa-_ rising vote.) 
President Robinette: That, I think, completes everything that we had on the 
official program except the one and most important thing that we now have to do; 
that is, the final report of the nominating committee. Mr. Monypenny, I believe, 


was to present that. 
Mr. Monypenny then read the following report: 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Your by-laws provide that at this ses- Rochester, Raymond F. DeVisser 


sion of the annual convention the nomi- St. Louis, Claude H. Smith 
nating committee shall submit its final Savannah, R. L. Clancy. , 
report. Terre Haute, G. W. Frederick. 

In the absence of the chairman of the Tampa, W. T. Perry. 
nominating committee, Ernest T. Trigg Mobile, W. R. Benson ices 
(who has been detained in Philadelphia tepresenting individual members - 
through the illness of his wife), I have Cc. K. Williams, Easton, Pa. | 


Carl Pendray, Victoria, B. C. 
Zone vice-presidents: 
Canadian, John Irwin 


been asked to present this report. 


Election to the board of directors being atontrent: 


at ofice ‘expire at the ‘end of one, two, Souter Se eteton Cincinnatl 

le ater this convention to’ serve for ah aha P. C. Patterson, Portland, 

— es ee Eastern, Edgar S. McKaig, Phila- 
Birmingham, W. A. Currie. é Golphie. pees ee 
Chicago, Harvey G. Edwards. qreemet, ee S sennett, Boston. 
one: i — 1-year term, R. B. Robinette, Cleve- 
ee. — 1-year term, Norris B. Gregg, New 
ee re Sere: ¢-yenr term, Ernest T. Trigg, Phila- 
Minneapois-St. Paul, L. M. Leffingwell. delphia. 


3-year term, L. T. Minehart, Denver. 


Nebraska, George C. Cunningham, i. eee Hs , 
( President, Dudley W. Figgis, New York. 


Portiand, Sidney. C. Rasmussen. 


Election and Installations 


Mr. It gives me very much pleasure to move the adoption of this 
report. 


(The motion was seconded and was carried by 


Monypenny: 


a unanimous rising vote.) 


President Robinette: The chair will ask ex-President Gregg and ex-President 
Peters to escort the new pres dent to the chair. 
Mr. Figgis, this is one of the happiest moments of my life, at the conclusion 


of one of the greatest years in my life, and it gives me great pleasure to hand over 
to you the gavel and with it the authority to preside over this association for the 
coming year, and I know that the destinies of the association are in the very best 
of hands. (Applause. ) 

President-elect Figgis: want to thank you for what you have 
done for me. Naturally, my heart is very full right now, and I appreciate what 
Mr. Robinette has said. He has said that he has turned over some things to me, 
but the thing I am most conscious of is the responsibility that he has turned over. 
I face that w'th a degree of confidence. however, because I know that in concerted 
effort there is a great deal that can be done, and it isn’t a one-man proposition. 
We have here a machine that could carry itself forward without any real leader- 
ship. Fortunately, this association has always had leadership, and it has come not 
from any one place but from all through its members. We have it in the com- 
mittees in the local clubs, and we have it in the committees and the board of direc- 
tors and the executive committee of the association itself. 


Gentlemen, I 


I am not going to make any speech because I don’t speak. What I say will 
come from the heart. I appreciate more than I can tell you the honor you have 
done me, and I shall do all I can to show that I do appreciate It. 

There is just one thing that I do want to say, and that is in line with what I 
have already said: We accomplish results because of all of us working together, 
and what we will do this year, which I hope will measure up somewhat to what 


has been done last year under the leadership of Mr. Robinette, will be done because 
of the board of directors and the executive committee, and I want first to congratu- 
late myself on that executive committee and to take this opportunity of presenting 
them to you one by one. 

(Mr. Figgis then introduced 
present arose and bowed.) 


the members of the executive committee. Those 


Mr. McKaig: I appreciate the confidence reposed. and I hope that I may play 
the game with this team under the captainey of our president. 
President Figgis: Here is a man I am glad to introduce. He has taken over 


my old duties, and we know him: He needs no introduction. March G. Bennett. 


Bennett: Mr. President, I don’t quite understand why an otherwise so wise 


Mr i ; i 
and judicious nominating committee should impose me upon the organization for 
this office, but I reioice in the opportunity to work with the former treasurer and 
with these other officials that have been elected, and all that I ean do I shall be 
most happy to do to aid in their work. ‘ ; i 

President Figgis: I feel rather foolish introducing some of these W ell-known 
gentlement to you who have been coming to these conventions for years before 1 


ever heard of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
(Mr. Figgis then introduced each of the newly elected directors.) | 
President Fiegis: Is there any further business to come before this 
(The following report for the committee on memorials of deceased 
was prepared by O. McG. Howard, Chicago. It was not presented to 
mittee but will be included in the printed proceedings) : 


meeting? 
members 
the com- 
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Report of Memorial Committee 


Albright, W. B. 
Atwood, Lewis R. 
Bensette, A. L. 
Brown, H. L. 
Browne, H. W. 
Carey, John N. 
Champ, J. H. 
Colgate, R. R. 
Francis T. 


Coppings, 


Day, S. 
Fendig, Albert 
French C. Stanley 
Glidden, Frederick A. 
Hamilton, James D. 
Hirsh, Herman 
Kennard, Frank 
Kimball, W. G. 
Klipstein, A. 


Pr. 


K. 


Your memorial committee reports with 
sincere regret the loss by death of 
thirty-six members of this association, 
during the year which has elapsed since 
our last convention, one of whom, Lewis 
Rogers Atwood, was president of 
association only three years ago, active, 
honored and loved by all who knew him. 

The toll of the dark reaper grows larger 
each year as our association increases in 





O. McG. Howard 


Chairman on Memorials 


changes in our ranks are 
as the movement of the 
courses. Our friends were 
now they are gone. We 
memory and hope to meet 
when we ourselves answer 


These 
inevitable 
their 


size. 
as 
stars in 
with us and 
cherish their 
them again 
the call. 
The committee presents a_ short 
graphical sketch of each departed mem- 
ber with the suggestion that it be in- 
cluded in our annual records and year 


book. 
William B. Albright 


William B. 
Sherwin-Williams 
died suddenly on 
visiting in Cleveland 
seventy-one years of age and had been 
with the company for forty-one years 
and at the time of his death his head- 
quarters were in New York city. 

He is survived by his widow and 
daughter, Mrs. H. D. Whittlesey, wife 
of the vice-president and managing di- 
rector of sales of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company. 


Lew:s Rogers Atwood 


bio- 


the 
1894, 


Albright, director of 
Company since 
December 28 while 

Mr. Albright was 


one 


The death of Lewis Rogers Atwood, 
president of the Peaslee-Gaulbert Com- 
pany, occurred at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 


Louisville, Ky., January 8. 


He had in a marked degree the won- 
derful power of making every man with 
whom he came into close personal con- 
tact his friend and quite apart from the 
business, civic, official and social promi- 
nence, he numbered his friends by the 


thousands throughout the country, north, 
south east and west, wherever his active 
business and official duties took him, 

By his death the industry has lost one 
of its real leaders, whose loyalty and 
ability were only exceeded by his modesty 








and courtesy. 

Lewis Atwood was born in Louisville, 
Ky., in 1860 and after finishing his edu- 
cation started his career in the oil busi- 
ness with Chess, Carley & Co. leaving 
them to join Peaslee-Gaulbert in 1877. 
Starting at the bottom, he worked up to 
be stant to the president in 1889, 
secre y in 1894. and president in 1908, 
a position he held until his death. The 
tremendous growth of that great organi- 
zation has been largely due to his keen, 
active mind and engaging personality. 





As his own bus'‘ness grew, his outside in- 
terests also increased and at the time 
of his death he was an officer ana direc- 
tor in many other important corpor> tions, 
financial, industrial and civic—including 
the I t National Bank, Kentucky Title 


and Trust Company, the Home Finance 
Company, Louisville Lead & Color Com- 
pany, General Varnish Company, Crystal 
Mirror Company Turner Day Woolworth 








Company, and American Printing House 
for the Blind. For five years he was 
president of the Louisville Young Men’s 
Christian Association and was a trustee 





our 


Larkin, J. D. 
Lawson, J. H. 
Leonard, W. H. 
Loos, A, J. 
Mangin, T. H. 
Marshall, A. M. 
Robertson, Geo. A. 
Robson, Theodore 
Smith, Clarence S. 
Speiden, C. C. 
Vose, M. Elton 
Warner, J. A. 
Watrous, E 
Wetherill, S. P. 
Wheeler, E. S. 
White, V. D. 
Whitner, F. M. 
Yarnall, Howard E 





of the Fourth 
Church. He was 
Pendennis Club, 


Avenue Presbyterian 
also a member of the 
Louisville Country Club, 
Audubon Country Club, and of the 
Masons, DeMolay Commandery, B. P.O. 
Elks, and Kosair Temple, A. A. O. N. M.S. 
In the paint and varnish industry he 
has_ always been recognized as a most 
useful and important man in the councils 
of the trade, having been a director, vice- 
president and president of the Paint Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation. In the last named office he was 
exceedingly active and loyal, traveling 
throughout the country to call on the 
various branches of the organization and 
devoting a vast amount of. hi: time and 
Strength to the work of the association. 
During the war his loyalty and devoti 
knew no bounds. He lost his oan Stare 
Butler Atwood, at Chateau Thierry, but 
continued to represent the industry at 
vy ashington as chief the Paint and 
oe section of War Industries 
Mr. 





or 
the 


; Atwood was twice 
first wife, Mrs. Caroline Butler 
died during the war, and in 
1921, he married Miss Mary 
who survives him. He i 
Lewis Rogers Atwood, 
Miss Jane Short 
W. Price, jr. a 
Beckman, and 


married. His 
Atwood, 
October, 
Stella Barry, 
ep also left a son, 
jr., two daughters, 
Atwood and Mrs. John 
sister, Mrs. Oscar <A, 
a brother, William Atwood. 


A. L. Bensette 


Albert L. Bensette, manager of the 
Detroit branch of the National Lead 
Company, died at his hon e, Windsor, 


Ont., March 20. He was thirty-six years 
of age and is survived by his widow and 


three children. He was a member of the 
St. Clair Country Club and the LaSalle 
Club, both of Windsor. 


H. L. Brown 


Harold L. Brown, district Manager of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
headquarters at St. Louis Mo., died at 
his home there on July 28, following an 
operation. His widow and one son sur- 
vive as well as two brothers, Capt. Chas. 






W. Brown, president of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, and Jacob F. 
Brown, of Boston, Mass. Mr. Brown had 


been connected with the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company since 1903. Since 1903 
he was district manager. 


H. W. Browne 


Harry W. Browne, of Cleveland Heights, 


one of the founders of the Continenta] 
Products Company, died April 2 at the 


age of forty-seven. 

Mr. Browne, a life-long resident of 
Cleveland, had been secretary of the Con- 
tinental company ten years. Previously 
he was Michigan manager for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company. He graduated 
from Central High School and was a 
member of the Manufacturers’ and the 
Cleveland clubs. He is survived by his 
widow, and a daughter. 


John N. Carev 


John N. Carey, seventy-one years old, 
president of the Stewart-Carey Glass 
Company, Indianapolis, died May 19. 

Mr. Carey was president of the National 
Glass Jobbers’ and Distributors’ Associa- 
tion at the time of his death, and for a 
number of years was executive director 
and president of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. He was also 
president of the Sargent-Gerke Company, 
paint manufacturers in Indianapolis, and 
the Diamond Flint Glass Company of 
Jackson, Ohio. 

He was born in Dayton, Ohio. For many 
years he took an active part in the pro- 
motion of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the affairs of the Methodist 
church of which he was a member, and 
the Methodist hospital of Indianapolis. 


Joseph H. Champ 


Joseph H. Champ, president of the Lin- 


coln Oil & Paint Company, Cleveland, 
died May 8. Mr. Champ has been identi- 
fied with a number of Cleveland business 


interests in addition to the 

ness for nearly fifty years. 
Mr. Champ had been a member of sev- 

eral social and golf clubs, and was also a 


paint busi- 


thirty-second degree Mason. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three sons and 
three daughters. 


R. R. Colgate 


tomulus R. Colgate, a director of the 
National Lead Company, died at his home 
in Sharon, Conn., on January 6 at the 
age of sixty-seven. He had been promi- 
nent in the lead business for a number of 
years, joining his father’s companies, Rob- 
ert Colgate & Co., and Atlantic White 
Lead & Linseed Oil Company, soon after 
finishing at Columbia College. where he 
had been a member of the varsity crew 
and active in other athletics. 

When the interests with wirich he was 
connected became merged witn the Na- 
tional Lead Company, he was elected 
vice-president and 


director of the latter 
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company and was for several years man- 
iger of the Atlantic branch. 


Francis T. Coppins 

Coppins, president of the 
Paint Company, Inc., 
died at his home in Ridge- 


Francis T. ¢ 
Lyman T. Coppins 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


way, Ont., December 30. He was one of 
Buffalo's leading citizens. 

Mr. Coppins was seventy-five years old, 
and was born in Toronto. He came to 
Buffalo when two years old with his 
parents. In 1871 his father founded the 
paint concern of which he was president 
at the time of his death. He was prom- 
inent not only in the paint business, but 


was active in city politics, having served 


as sheriff of this county, and serving 
several terms on city council. In 1905 
he was acting mayor of Buffalo. For 
twelve years he served as alderman. He 
also was active in church circles, and 
was a thirty-third degree Mason. Mr. 
Coppins was one of the founders of the 
Richmond Avenue M. E. Church, and for 


twenty-seven years served as superinten- 


dent of the Sunday school. 
He is survived by the widow, a son, 
Lyman T. Coppins, and four married 


daughters. 


S. P. Day 


sixty-three, 
with the Cleveland paint trade for the 
past thirty-five years through his con- 
nection with the naval stores business, 
died at his home in East Cleveland, 
April 8. 

Mr. Day was born in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and came to Cleveland thirty-five years 
ago as vice-president of the Britton and 
S. P. Day Company, paint manufac- 
turers and dealers in naval stores. He 
was also treasurer of the Eberling Ma- 
chine Sales Company and the Brick & 
Tile Company of Michigan, as well as 
the owner of a ranch in California and 
real estate near Coronado Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Day was an active member of the 
Church of the Covenant, Cleveland. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, his 
brother, Britton T. Day, and two sisters. 


Albert Fendig 


The death of Albert Fendig, president 
of the Downing Company, and chairman 
of the Board of the Columbia Naval 
Stores Company, at the age of sixty-five, 
occurred on June 6. 

Mr. Fendig was widely known through- 
out the South both because of his promi- 
nence in naval stores operations and his 
efforts to develop the industries of the 
new South by wise and far-sighted plans 
and the support of progressive measures. 


C. Stanley French 


The suddent death of Charles Stanley 
French, president of Samuel H. French 
& Co., of Philadelphia, occurred on Sun- 
day morning, January 31. p 

Mr. French was a member of a promi- 
nent Philadelphia family and widely 
known in the higher circles of the in- 
dustry. He was born in the city of Phila- 
delphia, June 21, 1857, and his father 
was Charles Barclay French. He gained 
his education in the Philadelphia public 


Sterling P. Day, identified 


schools and the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and entered the employ of 
French, Richard & Co. in 1874 at the 


age of seventeen, becoming a member of 
the firm in 1888. 


In 1891 he and 
formed the firm of 
& Co., which was incorporated July 1, 
1920. From that date until 1924 he was 
vice-president and treasurer of Samuel 
H. French & Co. (Inc.), succeeding to 
the presidency on November 1, 1924, soon 
after the death of Howard B. French. 

Mr. French was active in many organi- 
zations of a philanthropic, literary and 
fiduciary character. He was a member 
of the Union League of Philadelphia, 
president of Mercantile Building & Loan 
Association, ex-director of Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association, treasurer of 
Philadelphia Skating Club and Humane 
Society, treasurer of New Jersey Society 
of Pennsylvania, Historical Society, Geo- 
graphical Society, Alumni_ Society of 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, di- 
rector of Philadelphia Drug Exchange, 
director of Master Builders’ Exchange & 
Employers’ Association, accounting war- 
den and vestryman of. the George W. 
South Memorial Church of the Advocate 
(Episcopal), life member of the Mercan- 
tile Beneficial Association, Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. French was married in 1882 to 
Ella Dunning (now deceased) and had 
two sons, one of whom, Charles Dunning 
French, survives him. 


Frederick A. Glidden 


Augustus Glidden, former 
president of the Glidden Company of 
Cleveland, died at his winter residence 
at Palm Beach, Fla., April 11, aged 
sixty years. 

Mr. Glidden was the son of F. H. Glid- 
den, founder of the Glidden Company. 
He was well known in paint and varnish 
circles. Following the sale of the var- 
nish company to its present owners in 
1920, Mr. Glidden made his home at 
Palm Beach during the winter and went 
abroad during the summer. 

He was a member of the Union, Cleve- 
fand Country and Westwood clubs of 
Cleveland and of the Everglade and Palm 
Beach clubs. 

He is survived 
brothers and three 


James D. Hamilton 


James D. Hamilton, treasurer of the 
Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, died 
at Christ Hospital in Cincinnati. He 
was forty-nine years of age and was a 
native of Cincinnati. He was associated 
with the Ault & Wiborg Company for 
nineteen years and had been treasurer 
for about six years. Earlier he was a 
representative of the Henry L. Laws 
Company, general commissioners, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La. L. A. 
Ault, president of the Ault & Wiborg 
Company, met him in Manila, where he 
iad gone to accept a government posi- 
tion, and induced him to return to Cin- 

t ind become connected with his 


Howard B. French 


Samuel H. French 


Frederick 


by his widow, three 


sisters. 


ecinna 
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graduate 
profound 
library. 

leaves 


concern. Mr. Hamilton 
of Woodward High School, a 
student and had a rare private 
Mr. Hamilton was a bachelor. He 
a brother and three sisters. 


Herman Hirsh 


founder of 


was a 


the Globe 
and until 


Herman Hirsh, 
Varnish Company, Pittsburgh, 
ten years ago president ofthe company, 
died at his home in Pittsburgh on June 
27, aged eighty-eight years. Mr. Hirsh 


was born in Germany and came to Pitts- 


burgh when seventeen years old. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Hannah 
Hirsh, one daughter, Mrs. A. Arnfeld, 
and two sons, Morris and Sidney Hirsh, 
who are actively engaged in the affairs 
of the Globe Varnish Company. Mr. 
Hirsh was widely known to the trade 
and was highly esteemed. 


Frank K. Kennard 


Kennard, aged seventy-five, 
November 15, 1925, 
resident for the 
years. He came to Omaha 
at the age of fourteen with his parents 
from New Athens, Ohio, and made his 
home at Omaha all the time since. He 
had been ailing for the past two years 
and ten months ago suffered a stroke of 
paralysis. From then on he never left 
his bed, and continued to grow weaker 
until death came. Hie is survived by 
his widow, three daughters and one son. 
He organized the Kenrfard Paint & Glass 
Company at Omaha in 1888, which has 
been a_ successful, good-going concern 
ever since and was the first one to 
establish a paint business in Omaha. 
This business had a consistent growth 
from the time it was established and for 
a number of years was doing an ex- 
tensive wholesale business covering Ne- 
braska and adjoining States. 


. A. Klipstein 


August Klipstein, the venerable pres- 
ident of A. Klipstein & Co., died sud- 
denly at his home in New York city on 
January 8 at the ripe age of eighty-three 
years. Mr. Klipstein had been the active 
head of the great chemical house that 
bears his name for fifty-two years since 
he founded the business in 1874, when 
he was only thirty-one. and had built it 
up from a very small beginning until it 
stands among the largest and strongest 
concerns in the field, occupying a ten- 
story building at 656 Greenwich street, 
and several important manufacturing 
plants in different cities. He was greatly 
aided in this work during his later years 
by his son, August Klipstein, jr., who has 
taken an active part in the business 
since 1914. He is survived by his wife, 
son and daughter. 


W. G. Kimball 


The sudden death from heart trouble 
of Weston G. Kimball, western manager 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 


K. 
Omaha, 
had been a 


Frank 
died at 
where he 
past sixty 





occurred at his home in Evanston, IIL, 
on July 29. . 
Mr. Kimball was born at Waukegan, 


Tll., in 1869, but came to Chicago at an 
early age and after his school days were 
over went into the glass business with 
his father under the name of Geo. S. 
Kimball & Co. This prosperous company 
was purchased by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company in 1898 and since that 
time Mr. Kimball has been connected 
with the latter company. 

Starting as assistant local manager, 
he rose successively to be local manager 
in 1901 and western manager in 1917, 
which position he held until his death. 
He was a member of the Episcopal 
church and of many clubs and organi- 
zations in this city and elsewhere, in- 
cluding the Chicago Club, the Glen View 
Golf Club, the Lake Shore Athletic Club, 
the Milwaukee Club, Des Moines Club, 
Toledo Club, Indianapolis Athletic Club, 
Architects Club of Chicago, ete. He was 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Building Construction Employers’ As- 
sociation of Chicago and an honorary 
member of the Building Traders’ Ex- 
change 

Mr. Kimball was recogniezd by all his 
friends and associates as a business man 
and executive of the highest character 
and ability, a citizen who was always 
ready to do his duty and to serve his 
country and his fellowmen. 


J. D. Larkin 


John Durrant Larkin, 
head of the Larkin Company, Buffalo, 
for over fifty years, died at the age of 
eighty-one years at his home in Buffalo. 
He was of English ancestry, one of a 
family of seven and was left fatherless 
at the age of seven years. At twelve 
he was forced to go to work to help sup- 
port the family. He was for a time a 
Western Union messenger, later a clerk in 
a wholesale millinery store. At sixteen 
he entered the soap business as a clerk 
for Justus Weller and in 1870 moved 
with Mr. Weller to Chicago, where he 
was later made partner in the business 
conducted under the name of J. Weller 
& Co. In 1875 Mr. Larkin disposed of 
his interests and returned to Buffalo, 
where he started his own company and 
from this has grown the present Larkin 
Company and its subsidiaries. 

Mr. Larkin was married 1874 to 
Frances Hubbard, who died April 15, 
1922. He is survived by three sons, 
Charles H., John D., jr., and Harry H., 
and two daughters. 

In addition to membership in 
clubs, Mr. Larkin was president 
Larkin Company, Inc., the Larkin Com- 
pany of America, Larkin Company of 
Tilinois, Larkin Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Buffalo Pottery Company; 
chairman board Title and Mortgage 
Guarantee Company, director Marine 
Trust Company, and Commercial Accept- 


founder and 


in 


various 
of the 


of 


ance Trust Company of Chicago, trustee 
of the Y. M. C. A., and an honorary 
wember of the Rotary Club. 


John Harry Lawson, sr. 


John Harry Lawson, president of the 
Federal Varnish Company, Chicago, died 
at the Evanston Hospital January 24 of 
penumonia, 

Mr. Lawson 
salesmen in 


the best known 
varnish in- 


was one of 
the paint and 


where for 
the Enter- 


dustry in 


twenty years 


Chicago territory, 
he represented 
prise Paint Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, in a sales capacity. He began 
his connection with the industry in 1898 
with the Greek-American Sponge Com- 
pany, later going to John Lucas & Co. 
and then to the Enterprise company. 
Ten years ago ne founded the Federal 
Varnish Company and has been presi- 
dent of that concern since its beginning. 
Mr. Lawson was married to Ida E. 
Eggert in 1889. She survives him, to- 
gether with a son, John H. Lawson, jr., 
vice-president of the Federal company ; 
a daughter, Mrs. W. J. O’Brien, and a 
sister, Mrs. Mary Scheibe, of Englewood. 


William H. Leonard 


William H. Leonard, dean of the paint 
trade of Chicago, passed to his eternal 
reward November 1, 1925. 

He was a charter memwer of the Chi- 
cago paint club, and became an honorary 
member after his active business career 
closed. His loyalty and enthusiasm were 
such as to make him the personal friend 
of everyone in the industry with whom 
he came in contact. Mr. Leonard was 
born in Marietta, Ohio, November 14, 
1848. In his early life he was a tele- 
graph operator and in that capacity went 


to Warrensburg, Ill, not far from De- 
catur, where he met and married Miss 
cca Shaw. Mrs. Leonard died in July, 
926. 

In 1875 he went into the oil business 
with what later became the Standard 
Oil Company at Parkersburg, W. Va., u 


connection which continued for forty-four 
years till his retirement in 1919. He was 
later transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, then 


to- Louisville, Ky., and from there to 
Chicago, where he arrived in 1887, in 
time to be a charetr member of the 


Chicago Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, an 
association which continued till his death. 

He was highly respected and popular 
among his business associates in the 
Standard Oil Company and in his later 
years had charge of the fuel oil and later 
the road oil sales of that organization. 
Mr. Leonard was a man of considerably 
over average height and of fine presence 
and physique. He was active in out-door 
sports, fond of golf and a skillful player 
and was a charter member of the Calu- 
met Golf Club. He maintained his mem- 
bership in the paint, oil and varnish golf 
club and used to attend the meetings 
even after his strength failed to such an 
extent as to prevent his taking part in 
the tournaments. He was also a member 
of the Hamilton Club, the Woodlawn Park 
Club, National Union and Knights of 
Pythias. He and Mrs. Leonard were also 
charter members of the Woodlawn Bap- 


tist Church. 
He is survived by three daughters, 
Orma, Mary, and Theo (Mrs. Frank J. 


O’Brien). 


Augustus J. Loos 


Augustus J. Loos, president of the oil 
firm of Loos & Dilworth, 134 South Front 
street, Philadelphia, died February 10 at 
his home, Narberth, Pa., a main line 
suburb. Mr. Loos was seventy-two years 
old and had been ill since last summer. 
He was quite active in the affairs of his 
own town, being a founder and first presi- 
dent of the Narberth Civic Association. 
He was born on Staten Island, N. Y., and 
was a graduate of Cornell University in 
1877 and later worked as a reporter on the 
New York Tribune, becoming associated 
with the Tidewater Oil Company forty 
years ago. His firm is also a member of 
the Oil Trades Association as well as the 
Philadelphia Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Jenny 
Beaty Loos, a son, Paul R., and two 
daughters. 


Thomas H. Mangin 


Thomas H. Mangin, vice-president and 
one of the organizers of the United Color 
& Pigment Company, Newark, N. J., died 
October 26, 1925. 

Mr. Mangin since his boyhood had been 
in the dry color business, his connection 
being with James P. Barnett, which was 
succeeded by Cawley, Clark & Co. He 
remained with this organization until its 
purchase by the duPont interests when he 
became _ associated with his brother, 
Joseph J. Mangin, in the formation of the 
United Color & Pigment Company. Mr. 
Mangin devoted his time exclusively to 
the selling end of the business. 


A. M. Marshall 


Albert Morley Marshall, founder of the 
Marshall-Wells Company, hardware 
wholesaler, Duluth, Minn., died at his 
home in that city Friday morning after a 
lingering illness of several months’ dura- 
tion. 

Mr. Marshall was born at Painesville, 
Ohio, in 1851. At nineteen he went to 
Saginaw, Mich., where he became em- 
ployed in the shipping room of Morley 
Brothers, hardware merchants, and in 
twenty-two years rose to the vice-presi- 
dency and general managership of that 
company. He was also president of the 
United States Graphite Company and the 
Lufkin Rule Company. 

In 1898, following the business depres- 
sion of the previous year, Mr. Marshall 
acquired a majority financial interest in 
the Chapin Wells Hardware Company, of 
Puluth, the name heing changed to the 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company. That 


vear C. W. Wells, chief owner of the 
Wells interests, was drowned and three 
months later his partner, F. C. Stone, 


died, leaving Mr. Marshall to battle alone 
against adverse business conditions. He 
maintained his business organization and 
even extended his sales territory to cover 
the entire Northwest, including Canada 
and Alaska, and the business progress of 
the following years justified his judgment 
and optimism. 

Tn 1918 he became 
board, naming his son, Seth Marshall, as 
president. The Western Paint & Var- 
nish Company of Duluth is a subsidiary 
of the Marshall-Wells Company. 

Mr. Marshall is survived by two sons, 
Beth and Albert Marshall, and three 
daughters. 


George A. Robertson 


George A. 
treasurer of Robertson 


chairman of the 


Robertson, president and 
& Co., paint dis- 


tributors and dealers, Chicago, died May 
13 after an extended illness. 

Mr. Robertson was a native Chicagoan, 
born forty-five years ago. 

Mr. Robertson was the only son of the 
late George L. Robertson, tounder of the 
company, who died last September and 
was considered one of the aggressive 
younger executives in the trade. He lived 
in Oak Park and was a member of the 
Fair Oak Masonic Lodge, the Oak Park 
Elks, the Westward Ho and the Midwest 
Athletic Clubs, and was his firm’s repre- 
sentative in the Chicago Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club. 

He is survived by his widow, an infant 
son and an only sister. 


Theodore Robson 


Theodore Robson, first vice-president 
and one of the founders of the Standard 
Varnish Works, New York, passed away 
at his home in London, England, April 24, 
in his seventy-fourth year. 

Mr. Robson, his father and his brother, 
founded the Standard Varnish Works in 
1870 and under their guidance it grew 
rapidly as a local concern. Periodical 
European trips resulted in the building 
up of so large a volume of export busi- 
ness that it became necessary to have 
one of the members of the firm establish 
an office in Europe. Mr. Robson accord- 
ingly moved there, and from that time he 
was continuously active in extending and 
increasing the European business for the 
Standard products. His vision, foresight, 
and indefatigable energy, coupled with a 
real sense of humor, resulted in the com- 
pany enjoying a very large export busi- 
ness and in the establishment of offices in 
Gothenburg, Sweden, and Milan, Italy. 

Although Myr. Robson’s visits to the 
United States were necessarily limited, 
his counsel was an important factor in 
the transaction of the business of his 
company the world over, and in his pass- 
ing his firm has suffered a grievous loss. 


Clarence S. Smith 


Clarence Sanford Smith, production 
manager of the Brooklyn factory of the 
J. Lee Smith Company, New York, dry 
color importers and manufacturers, died 
at his home in Montclair, N. J., on 
October 26. Although he had been in poor 
health for the past six months, his death 
was sudden and unexpected. 

Mr. Smith was fifty years of age and 
had been associated with the company 
for thirty-one years. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons and a daughter. 


C. C. Speiden 


C. C. Speiden, chairman of the board of 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, chemicals, died suddenly May 25 in 
Malvern, England, at the age of sixty 
years. 

Mr. Speiden was abroad on a business 
trip when illness overtook him and mem- 
bers of his family called to his bedside 
were with him when he died. He was a 
native of Marshall, Va., and went to New 
York at the age of nineteen years, be- 
coming associated with A. Klipstein & 
Co., where he remained twenty-one years. 
In 1906 he acquired an interest in the firm 
of Innis & Co., which was incorporated as 
Innis, Speiden & Co., with Mr. Speiden 
as president. Early in the present year 
he was made chairman of the board. He 
was a member of a number of clubs and 
business organizations. He is survived 
by his widow and four children, two sons 
and two daughters. 


M. Elton Vose 


M. Elton Vose, director and former vice- 
president of the Carpenter-Morton Com- 
pany, died December 25, 1925. He was 
born in Brockton, November 25, 1865, and 
received his education in the _ public 
schools of that city. When a young man 
he moved to Lynn, where he started his 
business career in connection with the 
Orrin-Welch Company. After a short time 
he joined the Gould & Cutler Corporation 
of Boston, and on April 1, 1900, he entered 
the employ of the Carpenter-Morton Com- 
pany as traveling salesman, covering the 
states of Maine and New Hampshire. In 
January, 1916, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of that company, which position he 
held until illness forced him to relinquish 
his duties. a 

Mr. Vose was well known in the paint 
and wholesale drug industries. He was 
active in church, lodge and social work. 
In 1920 he served as president of the 
Paint and Oil Club of New England. He 
was a member of the Boston City Club, 
Golden Fleece Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of 
Lynn, the Neighborhood Club of Beach 
Bluff, and served as trustee of the Bos- 
ton Street M. E. Church of Lynn, Mass. 
When the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association held its annual convention in 
Boston, in 1918, he served on the enter- 
tainment committee and was chairman of 
the registration committee. Mr. Vose 
was a man of character and ability, 
honest and upright in every way, loyal 
to his family, his friends and his business 
associates. 


J. A. Warner 


John A. Warner, a prominent member 
of the St. Louis paint trade and at one 
time president of the St. Louis Paint, Oil 


and Varnish Club, died at his home in 
that city on March 30 at the age of sixty- 
one years. 

He had been connected with the St. 
Louis branches of Cleveland Varnish 
Company, Berry Brothers, Inc., Glidden 
Company, and Jones-Dabney Varnish 


He is survived by his widow, 
Frederick M., and Francis, and 
daughter. 


E. A. Watrous 


Edwin Alfred Watrous, president of 
the Watrous Varnish Company, Phila- 
delphia, died at his home in that city on 
Julv 8 at the age of sixty-six years. 

Mr. Watrous was the son of a clergy- 
man who was for Many years a mis- 
sionary at Burma, India. He was a grad- 
uate of Bucknell College and since his 
graduation had been connected with the 


Company. 
two sons, 
a married 


varnish trade, having been with N. Z. 
Graves & Son, Philadelphia, has. H. 
Gillespie & Sons, Jersey City, and the 
Standard Varnish Works. 











In 1909 he _ established the varnish He was born in Edina, Mo. He attend- 
company of which he remained the head ed the grade and high schools in that 
until his death. city, working during his vacations in a 

ee a cues and later in a paint fac- 
. tory in Kansas City. In 1907 he became 
Samuel P. Wetherill shippipg clerk for the Kansas City 

Samuel Price Wetherill, one of_ the branch of Devoe & Raynolds and through 
founders of the New Jersey Zinc Com- ™erit made the climb to retail salesman, 
pany, leader in the paint industry and city salesman and country salesman. He 
widely known clubman, died at his Was then transferred to Chicago and 


later sent to Montana and Idaho to open 


*hilade ic > May 2 i is eightieth ‘ 
Philadelphia home May 2 in his eig up new territory. With this 


year. Mr. Wetherill was active in the 1 , 4 accomplish- 
zinc company until about a decade ago. ment vehind him he was made sales man- 
It was formed out of the merger of sev- ger at Denver and then sent to Omaha 
eral allied industries, notably the Lehigh to open a branch there. He was made 
Zinc & Iron Co. in South Bethlehem, Pa., Tesident manager at Omaha in 1924 with 
and later became one of the largest indus- general supervision over Des Moines and 
tries of the kind in the world. In this Denver territorities. 

project Mr. Wetherill had as his asso- In November, 1924, he resigned from 
ciates his brother, the late John Price Devoe & Raynolds to become associated 
Wetherill, and August Heckscher. Mr. as vice-president in charge of sales with 
Wetherill started his business career with the Lincoln Paint & Color Company of 
the Wetherill & Brother Co., later form- Lincoln. . 

ing his own paint manufacturing busi- Mr. White was married in 1910 to 
ness, which bore his name. He served Lillian Schrage, who, with one daughter, 
during the Civil War with the 11th Penn- his mother, four brothers and two sisters, 


brevetted a 











sylvania Cavalry and was survive. 
colonel. He is survived by his widow, He was president of the Nebraska 
three daughters and one son, Col. S. P. Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 1924-1925. 
Wetherill, jr. He was a Shriner, a Scottish Rite Mason. 
a — of, the Kiwanis Club, the Cos- 
ML: mopolitan Club, the Lacome Country 
F. M. Whitner Club and the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
Frank Monroe Whitner, a resident of merce. 
Akron, Ohio, since 1887, and prominent in ° 5 
business circles, died January 4 at his Edwin : Wheeler 
— a ee ag it haw 3 = ons - Edwin S. Wheeler, founder and presi- 
ness. He was fifty-eight years old. dent of the Wheeler Varnish Works, died 
Mr. Whitner was an official of the suddenly at Rochester, Minn., December 
Akron Varnish Company until last July, 49 aged sixty-seven. 
when he resigned due to his ill health. In early life Mr. Wheeler had been a 
He leaves a widow and one daughter. fire insurance adjuster. In 1904 he or- 
ganized the Noake-Wheeler Clough Com- 
Verne D. White pany, which took over the business of the 
r Watts-De Goyler Company. manufac- 
Verne D. White, vice-president of the turers of varnishes and japans. The 
Lincoln Paint & Color Company, Lincoln, company later -was known as_ the 
Neb., died in that city on January 12. Wheeler-Clouh Company and still later 
Mr. White was only thirty-six years of as the Wheeler Varnish Works. 
age and was one of the most promising Several years ago he_ retired from 
young executives in the paint industry in active participation in the affairs of the 
the Middle West. varnish company, turning the manage- 
A L. G. Bruggemann, Valentine & Co., Boston 
T. J. Buckley, Jr., Allied Asphalt & Mineral 
. > " — Corporation, New York 
V. A. Acer, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buifalo R. McC. Bullington, R. McC. Bullington & Co., 
L. F. Ahlman, the Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Richmond. 
Co., Cleveland. Wm. E. Burdett, Imperial Color Works, Glens 
rn3 . Falls, N. Y¥ 
John Allegaert, United Color & Pigment Com- : : . . 
pany, Newark, N. J. oo ee ee ge, Peaslee, Gaulbert Company, 
W. P. Allen, Dupont Company, Wilmington, Curtis R. Burnett, American Oil & Supply 
Del. : ‘ompany, Newark. 
W. A. Alpers, Cleveland Window Glass & FF, W. Burnside, L. C. Gillespie & Son, New 
Door Company, Cleveland. York. 
Roy B. Anderson, Brooklyn Varnish Manufac-  y. ©. Bursley, Murphy Varnish Company, 
turing Company, Brooklyn Newark ; 
U. S. G. Anderson, the National Ultramarine, James W. Byrnes, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Com- 
Cincinnati. pany, New York. F 
Charles B. Andrews, Brooklyn Varnish Manu- 
facturing Company, Brooklyn 
W. H. Andrews, A. Klipstein & Co., New Cc 
York. 
ID \ Ansbacher, A. B. Ansbacher & Co., Wesley W. Cadwallader, A. J. Lynch & Co., 
New York Los Angeles. 
M Arnstein Arnesto Paint Company, Inec., Col. P. H. Callahan, Louisville Varnish Com- 
New York pany, Louisville. 
Jobn Avrault, Jr., Larkin Company Inc., Henry L. Calman, Emil Calman & Co., Inc., 
Buffalo. New York. 
Charles T, Carll, Cleveland Varnish Company, 
B Cleveland , 
Robert Cary, Geo. B. Cary’ & Son, Chicago 
Stephen C. Babcock, Snythe Copal Company, J. Caspar, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 


Pittsburgh. 


anes ~ oSiad Toch Bros , New York. J _o. Caeeee Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
i ata Boston Varnish Company, i J Cassady, Pittsburgh Plate Glas sCom- 
eo —_ er eee Semen wee peat catheart, Titanium Pigment Company, 
—— Bigelow Brush Company Bal- NT ‘Gem. Billings-Chapin Company, Cleve- 
Edward F. Reale, Jno. T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 478% Cnatgetd, Kasebier, Chatfield Shellac 


Philadelphia : was 
L. T. Beale, Jno. T. Lewis & Bi Company Company, New York. 


os 


Philadelphia (. W. Chatham, Eagle-Picher Lead Company 
. F. Be ; 7 . D ,o r Pit'sburgh 
r : 4 “ee 2. Dr Pcie, oe = F. FE. Cheesman, Cheesman, Elliott Company, 
Chicago. , ; a In Brooklyn ; 
A. E Bendelari Eagle Picher Lead Company Sam D. Childs, J. C. Pushee & Sons, Inc 


Chicago Boston. “2 
tw Charles C. Chopp, the World’s Products Trad- 








Dwight W. Bennett, T. F. Washburn Company ing Company, Cleveland 
Chicago . PRED 9 . . - . as 
u ‘ ‘lark > *ky Color & Chemical 
John F jennett, Bennett Glass & Paint Com- Pe 2. a ae ee 
pany, Salt Lake City. ‘S teeckt A ba g ‘ ‘om- 
, t Z 2rican Paint Journal Com 
J. (| Bennett, Wilson & Bennett Manufac- —* an a = 
turing Company, Chicago. | Charles Allen Clark, American Paint Journal 
March G. Bennett, Samuel Cabot, Inc., Boston Company St. Louis 
S. A. Bennett, Wilson & Bennett Manufactur- Cummings C ‘Clark * American Paint Journal 
ing Company, Chicago. ; Company, St. Louis. 
W. F. Bennet’. he Glass & Paint Com- samuel 4.’ Clark, Whittaker, Clark & Daniels. 
pany, Salt Lake City. New York 
W. C. Beschorman, National Lead Company R. J. Clemens. Standard Glass & Paint Com- 
Cincinnati rg E 
: ore : Rint é les } es. 
Jack G. Binswangar Thomson Wood Finishing er oe ‘lements & Son, New York. 
Company, Philadelphia. Flovd. Ss. Coats ‘Carter White Lead Company, 
John F. Birnbaurer, Ellis Jackson & Co., Chicago . 
Philadelphia. ; . 4. P. Cobb, New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
c. H. Black, American Can Company, New York \ 7 
York ° . 7% on ‘ : 
: 3 > Cobb, Jr.. New Jersey Zinc Company, 
H. B. Blanke, American Paint and Varnish aor Wark 
Manufacturers Association, cost bureau, Chi- r M. Cobb “Whiting. Adams Company, Boston 
cago art E. Cole, Sterling Paint & Varnish Com- 
Henry Bonn, Henry Bonn Company, Mil- — oe - ; 
waukee : . A. K. Conor, Innis & Co., New York. 
Henrv Bonn, Jr., Henry Bonn Company, Mil- ¢@ R. Cook. Cook Paint & Varnish Company, 
waukee. . +4) 
aes > : > de - Kansas City. 
Sevier Bonnie, Kentucky Color & Chemical jonn Henry Coon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
Company, Louisville. pany, Baltimore 
., EB. Zee Peaslee Caulbert Company E. B. Cordon. Tampa Paint & Varnish Com- 
Auisville. 1. 
; : jie 7 " any, Tampa. 
Wm. A. Borland, Drugs, Oils and Paints, Phil- Ee : Carnie National Lead Company, New 
adelphia "7 re . , 
, > ‘ . York. 
J _W Bossert, Reichard-Coulston, In New R Cc Cox, Krebs Pigment & Chemical Com- 
York, 7 9 : - pany, New York. 
J. B. Bovek, Jr., Pratt & Lambert, New York Wm H. Coyne. Coyne Bros. Varnish Com- 
H. S§ Boutell, Detroit Graphite Company, pany Philadelphia. 
ant « ‘ - ! _ " 
Detroit. > . J. D. Craig, Sanderson, Pearcy & Co., Toronto, 
Lawrence Bowen, Pecora Paint Company, Ont 
Philadelphia. te - - ee eens 
‘rary, ( tinental Can Company, Chi 
John F. Boydell. Boydell Bros., Detroit a ne — “ : 
F. A. Brand, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia Harry Craver. American Can Company, New 
K. S. Breckenridge, American Can Company, York ; 
Chicago » . rin telar 3 Cc ~ 
x ceumtens ee Ww. . Crawford, Issac Winkler & Bro, Com 
G. M. Breinig, Breinig Bros., Inc., Hoboken, ' a Cincinnail. 
N J . Townsend H Cushman, Downer, Hunnewell 
7 ae Preves, the Arco Comnany, Cleveland. © Co Inc Boston 
W. A. Rridgeman, Innis, Speiden & Co., Inc., ' ; y 
New York. 
E. W. Bromilow, Continental Can Co., Chi- D 
cago. i 
Fred I Brooke, Fred L. Brooke Company, Cc. H. Dabelstein, I s eum 2 &2 DB Av 
Chicago U. S. & C., New York. 
FE. R. Brooks, Devoe & Raynolds Company, W. C Dabney, Jones, Dabney Company, 
New York. Louisville a 
Arthur F. Brown, Imperial Color Works, Glens w \ Dail, National Lead Company, Cin- 
Falls, N. Y. cinnati. si 
Wallace E. Brown, Grand tanids Varnish M. J. Daly, Taylor, Lowenstein & Co., Cin- 
Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich cinnati 
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ment over to his sons, Edwin G., who 
died in 1923; Wilberforce R., and Henry 
DD. Wheeler, who, with their mother, 
survive him, 

Mr. Wheeler’s business and social ac- 
tivities were varied. He was a Member 
of the Oak Park Baptist Church a 
Mason and a Shriner. He held a life 


membership in the Illinois Athletic Club, 
was a member of the Oak Park Club 
and the Oak Park Country Club. 


Howard E. Yarnall 


Howard KE. Yarnall, president of the 


Yarnail Paint Company of Philadelphia, 
retiring president of the Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club of Philadelphia, and a 
prominent member of the local trade, 
died suddenly, less than a week after he 


had presided over the annual meeting of 


the club. 

Mr. Yarnall was a 
executive and a good citizen. 
vived by his widow, Alice 
nall. Mr. Yarnall was in 
second year. 


popular and able 

He is sur- 
Hoopes Yar- 
his seventy- 


James H. McNulty 


James H. McNulty. presidenc 
& Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, died in a hos- 
pital in that city October 17, from in- 
juries received in an automobile accident 


of Pratt 


October 22, 1926 
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Paint 
Association 


ington meeting of the American 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
a few days before his death. 


Memory of L. R. Atwood 


Mr. Callahan: Before we adjourn, I 
would like to present a resolution having 
in mind that during the past year our 
association lost by death one of its past 
presidents, L. R. Atwood, of my city. I 
don’t rise to speak of him as my devoted 
friend of over thirty years and a business 


associate, but rather of the wonderful 
service that he rendered to this associa- 
tion. I therefore move you that the re- 


tiring president be requested to express in 


the name of this association its deep re- 
gret and extend its sympathy on account 
of the death of Mr. Atwood, who stood 


for so much in the way of character and 
ability that he reflected on all of us and 
on our trade a great deal of glory. I 
move that as a resolution at this time. 

President Figgis: I presume that this 
is to be sent to his family and his busi- 
ness associates 

Mr. Callahan: It is. 

President Figgis: I consider it a privi- 
lege to present this as my first resolution. 

Mr. Peters: I would like to rise to the 
privilege and honor of seconding that 


the previous afternoon. He was fifty- resolution submitted by Colonel Callahan. 
three years old. > aa Atwood, as we all Know, devoted 
, i. J . years of unselfish work and interest in 
Mr. MeNulty was prominent in the af- jpehalf of this industry and this associa- 
fairs of the national associations in the tion, and those of us not from Louisville 
paint and varnish industry for many share with his Louisville friends a pride 
years. He_was elected president of the of homage and a remembrance of that 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- character who has been one of the monu- 
ciation in 1914, and had been chairman mental! characters in the progress of this 
of various committees therein. He industry, and it is with a feeling of privi- 
presented a report on tung oil develop- lege that I rise to second Colonel Calla- 
ment in the United States at the Wash- han’s resolution. 
(The question of the adoption of the resolution was then put to a vote, and it 
was adopted by a unanimous rising vote. The audience stood for a moment in 
silence out of respect for the memory of Mr. Atwood.) 


(Upon motion of Mr. Bennett, regularly seconded, it 


The meeting was adjourned at 4 o’clock 


was then voted to adjourn. 


Washington Meetings 


John W. Daniels, Archer, Daniels Midland 
Company, Minneapolis 
Charles A. Darby, Jr., Whiting, Adams Com- 


pany, Boston. 


Adam E. Daum, 
Pittsburgh. 


Impervious Varnish Company, 





Albert David, Wishnick, Tumpeer Company, 
New York. 

E. G, Davies, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, 
Pa. 

A. S. Day, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, In 
Baltitmore. 

James B. Day, James B. Dav & Co., Chicago 
Paul Dean, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Company, 
Boston. 

V. De Bogert, Binks Spray Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

a. DeForest, T. S. DeForest Company, 
Dallas. 

Cc. P. DeLore, C. P. DeLore Company, St. 
Louis 

H. C. Delscamp, the Delscamp Paint & Glass 


Company, Dayton, O 


L. R. Demert, Demert & Dougherty, Chicago. 
D. J. Devlin, Marine Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, New Orleans. 

John Dewar, International Association of Mas- 
ter Painters & Decorators, Pittsburgh. 
Alfred W. Dodd, American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Company, New York. 

Cc. K. Dodd, Fairclough, Dodd & Jones, Ltd., 
London, Eng. 

Stanley Doggett, Stanley Doggett, Inc New 
York 

Arthur Dole, Jr., H. M. Hooker Glass & Paint 
Company, Chicago. 

W. W. Dougherty, Demert & Dougherty, Chi- 
cago. 


Henry R. Dowdy, Dowdy Bros., Philadelphia. 

Edward R. Drake, National Association Paint 
Distributors, Chicago. 

J. €. Drouillard, J. C. 
Cleveland. 


Drouillard Company, 


L. G. Duncan, International Lead Refining 
Company, East Chicago, Ind. 
Ss E. Duncan, Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, 


Louisville. : - 
J. S. Dunn, Hugh Reily Company, Washington 
Stanley C. Dunning, the Muralo Company, 


New York. 
E 


W. H. Eastman, W. O. Goodrich Company, 
Milwaukee. 
Chas. W. Eastwood, U. S 
Company, Providence, R. I. 
Cc. E. E»rey, Hastings & Co., Philadelphia. 
D. W. Edgerly, Titanium Pigment Company, 
St. Louis. 
4. C. Eide, American Zinc 
Columbus, O. 
H. G. Edwards, American Can Company, Chi- 


cago. 


Gutta Percha Paint 


Sales Company, 


Wm. B. Elwang, Sanders Bros. Company, 
Richmond. f 
R. W. Emerson, National Clean Up & Paint 
Up Campaign Bureau, New York 

Thornton Emmons, American Zine Sales Com- 
pany, Columbus, O. 

KE. L. England, E. l. England, Chicago. 

Ray M. Evans, Evans Lead Company, Charles- 
ton. W. Va. 

R. H Everett, Keystone Varnish Company, 


Brooklyn 


F 


Horace S. Felton, Felton-Sibley & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. 
J. Sibley Felton, Felton-Sibley & «o., Inc., 


Philadelphia. 
George M Ferguson, 
Chemical Co., New 


National Pizments & 


York. 


D. W. Figgis, American Can Company, New 
York. 

Geo. A. Fisher, American Can Company, New 
York. 

H. B. Fleming, Natroco Paint & Varnish 
Company, Tonowanda, N. Y. 

T. A. Flynn, Butler-Flynn Paint Company, 


Washington. 


Theo. Fobes, Burgess-Fobes Company, Port- 
land, Me. 

Cc. P. Foss, Wooster Brush Company, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Walter D. Foss, The Wooster Brush Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Walter R. Foss, The Wooster Brush Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

R. J. Fowler, Barnard, Porter & Remington, 


tochester. 
P. C. Frayser, Mound City Paint & Color Com- 
pany, St. Louis 


G. W. Frederick, Smith Alscp Paint & Var- 
nish Company. Terre Haute, Ind 
Cc. Dunning French, Samuel H. French & Co., 


Philadelphia. 
Frick, The Standard 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Homer T Ultramarine 


Company, 


E L. Furman, Jas. H. Furman Company 
Chicago 

G Ek. Gaddis, American Can Company, New 
York 

H W. Galley, American Linseed Company, 
New York. 

Henry A. Gardner, Scientific Section, Wash- 
ington 

D H. Gates. J. M. Gates Sons Company, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

W. H. Gerke, Sargent Gerke Company, India- 
napolis. 

Fred H. Gettemuller, H. J. Gettemuller & Co., 


Baltimore. 


H. O. Gibson, Gibson Homans Co., Cleveland. 

Jesse Gibson, Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

H. S. Gidley, Pontiac Varnish Company, Pon- 
tiac, Mich 

Cc. D. Giebel, Grasselli Chemical Company, 


“‘leveland. 


John T. Gillespie, L. C. Gillespie & Sons, New 


York 

W. F. Gradolph, The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, 
Ohio 

John M. Graham, Smith Paint & Glass Com- 
pany, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

A. D. Graves, Pratt & Lambert, Buffalo 


H. B. Graves, McDougall Butler Company, 
Buffalo 

N. M. Graves, McDougall Butler Company, 
Buffalo. 

Chas. F. Green, Baeder Adamson Company, 
Philadelphia. 

H. J. Green, Oliver Johnson & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

N. B. Gregg, National Lead Company, New 
York. 

Norris B. Gregg, ir., National Lead Company, 
New York 

Henry L. Grund, Henry L. Grund Company, 


Cleveland. 
John Grundy, Wm. E. 
adelphia. 


Grundy Company, Phil- 









Cc. F. Guignon, Gillican-Chipley Company, Inc., 
New York. 

M. H. Haertel, National Wood Chemical Asso- 
ciation, Orange, N. J. 

Ivan D. Hagar, Titanium Pigment Company, 
New York. 

J. C. Haile, Hercules Powder Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Beverly F. Hall, Louisville Varnish Company, 
Cc ago 

Harry A. Hall, Boston Varnish Company, Bos- 
ton. 

KE. H. Hancock, Louisville Varnish Company, 


Louisville. 
L. S. Hanline, 
Charles P. Hannon, 

Baltimore 
oO. ¢. Harn, 

York. 
Wm. H. Harris, Ogden 

Company, Ogden, Utah. 
P. E. Harth National Pigments & 
Company, St. Louis. 
Glenn L. Haskell, U. §S 
Company, New York. 
Ww H Hayt, Eagle PiIcher 

Chicago 
D. J. Healy, 

Philadelphia. 
G. B. Heckel, 

ufacturers’ 
G. B. Hackel, 

Manufacturers’ 
H. Heddon, New 

Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore. 
Lambert, 


Hanline Bros., 
Pratt & Inc., 


National Lead Company, New 


Paint, Oil & Glass 


Chemical 


Industrial Alcohol 


Lead Company, 


Spencer Kellogg & Son, Ince., 
American Paint & Varnish Man- 
Association, Philadelphia. 

Jr., American Paint & Varnish 
Association, Philadelphia, 
Jersey Zinc Sales Company, 


M. G. Heins, True-Tagg Paint Company, Mem- 
phis 

Harry R. Held, Ilsley & Held Company, New 
York. 

D. B. Helm, Washington. 

B. V. Hendrickson, United Color & Pigment 


Newark, N. J. 
Hendrick E. Hendrickson, 8S. 
Co., New York. 

J. C. Henniges, 
Company, St. 
W. J. Hettrick, 
Chicago 


Company, 
Winterbourne & 
Hammer Bros. White Lead 
Louis. 
Eagle 


Picher Lead Company. 
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Cc \ Higgins, Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

H. H. Hill, Whiting Adams Company, Bos- 
ton. ‘ 
E. R. Hoag, Ditzler Color Company, Detroit. 
H. M. Hodges, H. M. Hodges & Bro., New 

Haven, Conn. : 
Emil Hoefle, C. K. Williams & Co., Brook- 
lyn. : 
A. C. Hollister, Wm. Dey Ermand Company. 
Albany, N. Y. 
E. T. Holmes, Hale & Holmes Company, 
Cleveland ‘ 
Jos. A. Hongler, Murray Oil Products Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 


Elmer F Varnish Company, 


Maplewood, 


Hopper, 
N. J. 


Murphy 


Ww. J. Hough, Wm. J. Hough Company, Chi- 
cago. ; i. 
H. M. Howard, Thibaut & Walker Company, 


BrooklyIn 
foc. Chemical Re- 


O. McG. Howard, Paint, Oil & 

view, Chicago : ss 
S. H. Hull, Carter White Lead Company, Cin- 
cinnati. J 

L. R. Hunter, Atlanta Paint Company, At- 
lanta 

Vv. H. Hunter, V. H. Hunter, New York. 

Robt Hursh, N. J Zinc Sales Company, 
Bronxville, N. Y¥ : 

Cc. H. Hutchins, Pontiac Varnish Company, 
Pontiac, Mich 

O. & Innes, Innes & Co., New York. 

J. F. Jack, United Color & Pigment Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

A. S. Jackson, Southern Can Company, Bal- 
timore. : 

H. J. Jackson, H. J. Jackson. New York. 

A. E. Jacobs, Henry W. Peabody Company, 
New York. 

Daniel Jaeger, U. S. Color Card Company, 
New York : 
W. R. James, Hercules Powder Company, New 
York. = : ss 
W. H. Jarden, Jr... McCloskey Varnish Com- 

pany, Philadelphia. : 
Fred A. Jensen, Fred A. Jensen, Chicago 
H. G. Johnson, Ohio Pail Company, Middle- 
field, Ohio 
R. F. Johnston, R. F. Johnston Paint Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 
D. E. Jones, Eagle Picher Lead Company, 
Cincinnati. : a 
F. W. Jones. N. J. Zinc Company, New York. 
G. Nevitt Jones, Sherwin Williams Company, 


Charlotte, N. C. s ; 
Loring S. Jones, Marietta Paint & Color Com- 


pany, Marietta. ; 
Ss. P. Jones, Jones, Dabney Company, Louis- 
ville. 


K 


J. K. Kalto, E. T. Stille & Co., Chicago 


J. T. Kealy, Binney & Smith Company, New 
York. 

J. A. Keefe, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, New 
York. 

Jas. B. Keister, National Lead Company, San 
Francisco 

N. W. Kelley, Forbes Varnish Company, Cleve- 
land 

Jos. Kempf, Wilson Imperial Company, Irving- 


ton, N. J. 

w B. Kennedy, 
Boston. 

F. B. Keuthan, 
anapolis 

Harry Kingsborough, Krebs 
Chemical Company, Cleveland 


Boston Varnish Company, 


Sargent Gerke Company, Indi- 


Pigment & 








W. H. Kirkpatrick, National Can Company of 
Massachusetts, Boston. 

Samue! Klein, Caleo Chemical Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J 

A Klipstein, <A Klipstein Company, New 
York. 

Geo. W. Knapp, Paterson, Boardman & Knapp, 
New York. 

F. W. Knoke, American Zine Oxide Company, 
St. Louis 

Lothair S. Kohnstamm, H. Kohnstamm & Co., 
New York. 

D. A. Kohr, Lowe Bros. Company, Dayton, 
Ohio 

J. F. Kurfees, J. F. Kurfees Paint Company, 
Louisville 

J. F. Kurfees, Jr., J. F. Kurfees Paint Com- 
pany, Louisville 

ay. ow Lawson, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Cleveland 

L M Leffingwell, Archer Daniels Midland 
Company, Minneapolis 

B. G. Lehman, John T. Lewis & Br Bal- 
timore 

W. B. Leslie, Spencer Kellogg & Co., Buffalo 
Irving A Lewis, Irving A Lewis (naval 
stores), New York. 

Geo. C. Lewis, The L. Martin Company, New 
York 


Scott L. Libby, Scott Libby Corporation, New 


Buffalo. 
New 


Lindsay, Pratt & Lambert 


Litter D. H Litter ompany 





Lockwood, Hercules Powder 


. 3 Company, 
Wilmington, Del 


Henry F. Lodge, Geo. 5. Mepham & Co., Kast 
St. Louis, Il 

S. S. Long, Republic Varnish Company, New- 
ark, 

Jas. B. Lord, Boston Varnish Company, Los 
ton 


Fred E. Loud 
Philadelphia 


Murray Oil Products Company, 


ae Lownie, The Dwelle-Kaiser (ompany, 
Buffalo 

Royal Phelps Lowrey Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, New York 

EK. P. Lynch, Starkweather & Williams, Pro- 
vidence, R. 1 


M 





Jas. F. McBride Kd. Smith & Co., Ruther- 
ford, N. J 

W. C. MeCance Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 

Cc. @ MecCl Mann Bros. Company, Buf 
falo 

Wm. R. MeComb, Save the Surface Campaign 
New York 

R t. Mcevoy, Geo. B. Smith Chemical Works, 
Springfield, Ill 

D. J McCrudden, M loskey Varnish Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 

W R. McFarland, MecMurtr Manufacturing 
Company, Denve 

W McGhee Enterprise Stamping Company 
Pittsburgh 

H. P. McGowan, W. H. Bar ( any, Chi- 
cugo 

James B. McGuire Louisvill \ Cc 
pany, Louisville 

Edgar S. McKaig, Samuel H. Frencl ( 
Philadelphi 

Geo. W MckKa Dean & Barry ¢ par 
Columbus, Ohio 

R. 8. Mck ean & Bar Con imy Co 
lumbus, Ohi 

Michael McNan Mic} 1 McNamar \ 
nish Works, I 

Jos 4 McNulty McNult N ¥ York 

J. H. McNulty |’ ert Luffal 

J. R. MeGrego hag ‘ Lea ( 
(Chicago 
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Fred J. MacMackin, Fred J. MacMackin, 


Utica, N. ¥ 


Mark G Magnuson, Toledo Seed & Oil Com 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. : 
W. H. Magoffin, Atlantic Dryer & Varnish 


Company, Philadelphia. 


J. A. Mangin, United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
Jos. J. Mangin, United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J 


Walter F National Lead Company, 


Milwaukee. 


Marks, 


Geo. H. Markwood, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Washington. 
Geo. A. Martin, The Sherwin-Williams Com 
pany, Cleveland 
Luther Martin, Wilckes, Martin, Wilckes Com- 
pany, New York. 
H. W. Mason, Rinshed-Mason Company, De 
troit. 
Willard D. Maston, The Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Chicago. 
Geo. Matlack, Geo. D. Wetherill & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
Cc. L. Matthews, W. N. Matthews Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis. 
H. A. Melum, Benj. Moore & Co., Chicago. 
Geo. J. Michel, C. A. Michel & Co., Pittsburgh. 
Arthur R, Miller, Jayne & Sidebottom, Inc., 
New York. 
L. T. Minehart, Minehart, Traylor Company, 
Denver 
T. F. Monypenny, Imperial Varnish & Color 


Company, Toronto, Ont. 





FE. P. Moore, Benj. Moore & Co., New York. 
John H. Moran, Ellis Jackson & Co., Phila- 
delphia 

Edw. R. Morawetz, John D. Lewis, New York, 
lL. E. Morgan, Lllinois Paint Works, Chicago 
Geo. A. Morhard, Atlantic Dryer & Varnish 


Company, Philadelphia. 





W. R. Morpeth, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Newark, J. 

Bernard B. Morris, Philadelphia. 

Cc. P. Morris, Binney & Smith Company, Phil- 


adelphia. 





J. J. Morsman, Carter White Lead Company, 
Chicago 

Geo. €C. Morton, Carpenter, Morton Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Geo. E. Moser, jr., Detroit Oil & Naval Stores 
Company, Detroit. 

Fred L. Moses, Fred L. Moses, Boston. 

Wm. Mueller, Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

bD. W. Mulford, H. W. Peabody & Co., New 
York. 

EK. D. Murphy, American Can Company, Chi- 
ago. 

Robert W. Murray, Gillespie Varnish Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J 

J. A. Myers, Gillican Chipley Co., New Or- 
leans. 

Fred W. Neesemann, Fred W. Neesemann, 
Baltimore. 

R. M. Neumann, N. J. Zine Sales Company, 
Chicago. 

Gayne T. K. Norton, Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, New York. 


Frank S. Nutting, Dexter Bros. Cempany, 
Boston 

R. H. Oakley, Oakley Paint Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles. 

Sam R. Olmstead, Clean Surface Products 
Company, Chicago 

Arthur Orr, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

G R. Osterland, Barrett Company, Cleve- 
land. : 
J. A. Owens, American Can Company, Cin- 


cinnati 


P 








R. C. Palmer, Newport Company, Pensacola, 
Fla 

R. A. Parrett, The N. J. Zine Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Harry A. Passof, Paramet Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Long !sland City, N. Y. 

A. L. Patersoa, Wilson-Vaterson-Gifford, Ltd., 
Montre Que. 

W. A. Patterson, G. W. 8S. Patterson & Co., 
New York 

H. W. Pearson, United States Kalsomine Com- 
pany, New York 

H. I. Petier, American Solvents & Chemical 
Corporation, New York 

EK. \V Pe ers, New York 

Ee. S. Phillips, Devoe & Raynolds, New York 


Clifford E. P Holmes Company, 


Cleveland 


Hale & 


erce 








Milton K. Pine, Muralo Company, Buffalo 
ae ae Plumb, Truscon Laboratories, Detroit 
John H. Pine, Muralo Company, hicago 
H A. Pinnes American Can Company, Chi 
s K The Upco Company, Cleveland 
Ll. R Pott ‘olumbia Naval Stores Com- 
pany, Savannah 
‘has. H. Praeger Bradshaw, Praeger & Co., 
Chicago 
H. S. Prescott, Pratt & Lambert, New York. 
Robert Prince, Grand Rapids Varnish Corpo- 
ration, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Wilton H Price, John Lucas & o In 
Philacelphia 
E. B. Piindle, Devoe & Raynolds, New York 
W. L. Pringle, U. S. Gypsum Company, Chi 
cago 
H. R. Prior, The Grasselli Chemical Company, 


New 
) Db 
Boston 


York 
Pushee, J. © 


R 





Pushee & Son, Inc., 








Gc Fred Rau, McCloskey Varnish Company, 
Philadelphia 

J \ Reardon The Reardon Company, St 
Louis 

F. N. Reiheffer, Great Western Paint Manu- 
facturing Company Kansas City 

I \ Reed, J. C. Pushee & Sons, Ine., 

Boston 

J. G. Reynolds, Bass-Hueter Paint Company 
San Francisco 

J. lL. Reque Hirst & Begley Linseed Works, 


Chicago 


Wilbur L. Rice, U. S. Gutta Percha 
? ’rovidence, R. I 
DuPont ompany, Newark, N. J 


Ridgway Ridgway-Quest Company 


Paint 





tiley | 
Baltimore. 


igle Picher Lead Company 











F. W Rinshed, Rinshed-Mason Company, De- 
troit 
‘PB Risies, 1 4. M. P. D. of U. S. and 
Canada, Chicag 
Wim \. Ritchie, Standard Ultramarine Som- 
vany Huntington, W \ 
W B. Roberts \iuminuns Company of Amer- 
i, Pittsburgh 
\ J Robertson Heller & Merz Company 
New 
} , ette, Tropical Paint & Oil Com- 
a? leveland 
( Robins R ns Varnish Company, st 
1i 
W. Robinsor Pratt & Buffalo 
H Ite ns W take & Daniels, 
I New Yo 
Ile h \ Rockwell National Lead Com- 
in N¢ Y 
BS H Roet B H Roettker Company, 
neir 
! l J I Varnish Company, 








R M. 
Company, 
| a * 
lyn 
Harold 
York. 
J. G. Rowe, 


Roosevelt, The Picher Lead 


Hillsboro, Ill. 
Rosen, Mantrose 


Eagle 


Corporation, Brook- 


Rowe, National Lead Company, New 


Rowe Paint & Varnish Company, 





Niagara Falls 

C. H. Rupprecht, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Louis Rupprecht, Rogers Pyatt Shellac Com- 
pany, New York, 

John J. Rutherford, Bradshaw, Praeger & Co., 


Chicago. 


H. Ransom Ryan, Scarfe & Co., Brantford, 
Ont 
S. A. Saltsman, Carter White Lead Company, 
Silver Springs, Md. 
Leon Salzman, M. Feigel & Bro., New York 
Fr. J. Sampson, Sampson Paint & Color Com- 
pany, Richmond. 
W. A. Sanders, Fagle Picher Company, Chi- 
cago 
John M. Sanderson, Larkin Company, Inc., 
Buffalo. 


F. K. Sawyer, The Werner G. Smith Company, 
Cleveland. 


J M. Schantz, Hercules ~Powder Company, 
Wilmington; Del. 

J A. Scheel, Jr., American Can Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Harry J. Schnell, Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, 
New York. 

Harry FE. Schreiber, Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

J. G. Sehroeder, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 

Frank M. Shulz, I. A. M. P. & D. of U. S. & 
C., Newark, N. J 

A. G. Schumann, Hilo Varnish Corporation, 
Bi ooklyn. 

John H. Schumann, Hilo Varnish Corporation, 


BrooklyIn. 

W. O. Schwarz, Patek Bros., 
F. Byrn Shepherd, Capital 
South Washington, Va. 


Milwaukee 
Company, 


Ine., 
Paint 


Frank Shrader, Chas. Moser Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Lowe P. Siddons, Wm. Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Henry G. Sidford, National Lead Company, 
New York. 

W. W. Sime, U. S. Color Card Company, Chi- 
cago. 

C. J. Sippi. Murphy Varnish Company, East 
Aurora, N. Y. 


Ss. S. Skelton, National Products 


Company, Chicago. 


Turpentine 


Casper Smith, Smith Chemical & Color Com- 
pany, New York. 

G. B. Smith, Geo. B. Smith Chemical Works, 
Springfield, Ill 


H J. Smith, 
Philadelphia. 

Werner G. Smith, Werner G. 
Cleveland. 

Arthur S. Somers, 
pany, New York. 

Fred L. Somers, Fred L. Lavanburg Company, 
New York. 

eA. 
Association, 


Grasselli Chemical Company, 


Smith Company, 


Fred L. Lavanburg Com- 


Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ 


New Orleans. 


P. E. Sprague, Euston Lead Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa 

John Stead, Binney & Smith, Easton, Pa 

C. A. Stedman, N. J. Zine Company, New 
York. 

Henry (©. Stewart. Westmoreland Chemical & 


Color Company, Philadelphia. 





S. H. Stewart, S. H. Stewart Company, Chi- 
cago. 

E. H. Stichel, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc 
Buffalo 

EK. T. Stille, E. T. Stille & Co., Chicago 

Ss. H. Stilling, Wood Products Company, Buf- 
falo. 

W. T. Stott, Painters’ Magazine, New York 
Frank L. Sulzberger, Enterprise Paint Manu- 


Chicago 
Picher Lead 


T 


facturing (* 
J B. Swift 
Cincinnati 


mmpany, 


agle Company, 





Lruce S. Tate, T. C. Esser Company, Mil- 
waukee 

T. J. Taylor, Taylor, Lowenstein & Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala 

Philip H. Thayer, Burton-Boston Brush Com 
pany, Brookline, Mass 

R. V. Thomas, H. M. Hooker Glass & Paint 


Company, Chicago 

Ss. S. Thomas, Western 
Company, Detroit 

V. G. Thomas, Wishnick-Tumpeer ‘¢ 
Company, New York 


Rosin & Turpentine 


hemical 






C r. Thompson, Thompson-Haywood Chemi 
cal Company, Kansas City 

Ss. W. Thompson, Thompson-Weinman & o., 
New York 

Ww. O. Thompson, Grasselli Chemical Company, 
New York 

has. H. Thornton, Duluth Paint Jobbers’ As 
sociation, Duluth, Minn 

Db. J. Tight, R. N. Nason & Co., San Fran 
cisco, 

bD. M. Tobey, Anaconda Lead Products Com- 
pany, New York. 

G H Tomlinson, Archer Daniels Midland 
Company, New York. 

W E. Tranter, Rowe Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Ernest T. Trigg, John Lucas & Co., In 
Philadelphia 

Julius Tumpeer, Wishnick Tumpeer, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Jos. J. Tumpeer, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc Chi 
cago 


U 


Varnish 
Heller & 


V 


Co., Brooklyn 


Merz Co., Phila- 


H. UVUehlinger, Hilo 
Roy H. Underdown, 
ielphia 


LL. R. Van Allen, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co., 
Chicago 

KF. N. Vanderwalker, American Paint Journal 
Co Chicago 

F J. Van Vranken, J. S. & W. R. Eakins, Inc 


Brooklyn 





Karel Vettewinkel, H. Vettewinkel & Zonen, 
Inc., Amsterdam, Holland 

c H Vickerman, Eagle VPicher Lead Co., 
Philadelphia 

F.ed T. Von der Lehr, The Heller & Merz Co 
New York 

Charles F. Walden, Patterson, Boardman & 
Knapp, New York 

Ed. M. Waldo, E. M. & F. Waldo, Inc New 
Yor 

Ira Walker, Thibaut & Walker, Long Island 
Cty, Bh 3: 

Frank A Warner, Jr... Wm. Graham & Co., 
Baltimore 

V. P. Warre The Warren Co., Atlant 
Haro’d E. Watson, Geo. E. Watson, Chicago 
H Ix Watson, Standard Plats Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh 

J I> Watson, Standard Plate Glass Co 
I burgt 

( I Watter J J. Hoc ijos ¢ N¢é rk 
N J 

H I Weave Weave \ oO Pre le 




















W. V. Webber, Evans Lead Co., Cleveland. 

J. E. Weiser, Bauer Mfg. Co., Wooster, Ohio 

J. N. Welter, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Chicago. 

oO. H. L. Wernicke, Pine Institute of America, 
inc., Gull Point, Pla. 

V. Wertele, Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 
Minneapolis, 

ee Wessels, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Cleveland 

H. T. West, H. T. West Co., Boston 

A. P. Wetherill, Wetherill & Bros., Phila- 
delphia 

John B. C. Wheeler, Henry Wheeler & Son, 
tittsburgh. 

W. H. Wherrett, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

H. E. Whiteing, Bisbee-Linseed Oil Co., Phila- 
de_phia 

J. F. Whitescarver, A. L. Webb & Sons, Inc., 
Baltimore. 

P. J. Whiteway, Geo. D. Wetherill & Co., 


Philadelphia. 


Russell W 


Whitney, The Hinde & Dauch Paper 


Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Cc. K. Williams, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, 
Pa. 

Thos. A. Williamson, Chas. H. Howell & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

G. T. Wilson, W. A. Wilson & Sons, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

H. R. Winter, I. B. Winter & Co., Chicago. 

|. L, Winter, I. B. Winter & Co., Chicago. 

W. B. Wise, The Sherwin Williams Co., New 
York 

Robert Wishnick, Wishnick Tumpeer, Inc., New 
York. 

A. J. Wittenberg, Strook & Wittenberg Corp., 
New York. 

N. H. Wolbach, Morris Herrmann & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland. 

Leon L. Wolf, R. F. Johnston Paint Co., Cin- 


cinnati. 





H. J. Woodlock, Schroeder Paint & Glass Co., 
Detroit. 

E. S. Woosley, Peaslee Gaulbert Co., Louisville. 

Frank Woolsey, C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Harry Woolsey, C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Arthur W. Wright, American Paint Journal 
Co New York. 

David G. Yarnall, Yarnall Paint Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


Francis 


E. 


























Young, The Spraco Painting Equip- 


ment Co., Boston. 
E. E. Zimmerman, E. E. Zimmerman Co., 
Pittsburgh 
Wm. H. Zinsser, Wm. Zinsser & Co., New 
York, 

The Ladies 
Mrs. L. F. Ahliman, Cleveland. 
Mrs. Roy B. Anderson, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Charles B. Andrews, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. M. Arnstein, New York. 
Mrs. Stephen C. Babcock, Buffalo. 
Mrs. Harry E. Baer, New York. 
Mrs. A. G. Ballester, Boston. 
Miss Bertha Bank Buffalo. 
Miss Catherine Barr, Pittsburgh. 
Miss Ella Barr, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Geo. Barth, Baltimore, 
Mrs. A. E. Bendelari, Chicago. 
Vra. J. F tennett, Salt Lake City. 
Mrs. Jack G. Binswangar, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. J. F. Birnbaurer, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Henry Bonn, Milwaukee, 
Mrs. S. E. Booker, Louisville. 
Mrs. H. S joutell, Detroit 
Mrs. John F. Boydell, Detroit 
Mrs. G. M. Breinig, Hoboken, N. J. 
Mrs. L. W. Breves, Cleveland 
Mrs. W. A. Bridgeman, New York 
Mrs. E. W. Bromilow, Chicago 
Mrs. Fred L. Brooke. Chicago. 
Mrs. E. R. Brooks, New York. 
Miss E. Brown, New York 
Mrs. L. G. Bruggemann, Boston. 
Mrs. R. MeC. Bullington, Richmond 
Mrs. Wm. E. Burdett, Glenns Falls, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. D. Burge, Louisville. 
Mrs. James W. Byrnes, New York. 
Mrs. ¢. J. Caspar, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. John P. Caspar, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. F. E. Cheesman, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Sam D. Childs, Boston 
Mrs. ©. C. Chopp, Cleveland. 
Mrs. C. A ‘lark, St. Louis. 
Mrs. ¢. C, Clark, St. Louis 
Mrs. Samuel H. Clark, New York, 
Mrs. R. J. Clemens, Des Moines. 
Mrs. Floyd 8S. Coats, Chicago. 
Mrs. A. P. Cobb, New York. 
Mrs. Albert E. Cole, Boston. 
Miss M. T. Cole, Boston. 
Mrs. C. R. Cook, Kansas City. 
Mrs. J. H. Coon, Baltimore. 
Mrs. R. C. Cox, New York. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Coyne, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. J. D. Craig, Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. ¢ H. Dabelstein, New York. 
Mrs. W A. Dail, Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Adam E. Daum, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. A. David, New York. 
Mrs. E. G, Davies, Easton, Pa. 
Mrs. A. S. Day, Baltimore 
Mrs. James B. Day, Chicago. 
Mrs. C. O. de Causse, Paris, France. 
Mrs. H. ©. Delscamp, Dayton, Ohio. 
Mrs. L. R. Demert, Chicago. 
Mrs. John Dewar, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. W. W. Dougherty, Chicago. 
Mrs. H. R. Dowdy, Philadelphia. 
Mrs EK. Dunean, Louisville. 
Mrs. Stanley C. Dunning, New York. 
Mrs. W. H. Easiman Milwaukee 
Mrs. Chas. W. Eastwood, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. H. G. Edwards, Chicago. 
Mrs. E. L gland, Chicago. 
Mrs. R. H erett, Brooklyn 
Ir Hora S. Felton, Philadelphia. 
Mi J. Sibley Felton, Philadelphia 
Mrs. George M. Fergusor New York. 
Mrs. D. W Figgis, New York 
Mrs I \ I n Washington 
Mi Thee M s, Portland, Me 
Miss Ford Yort 

















Mrs. CC, P. Foss, Wooster, Ohio. 

Mrs. Walter R. Foss, Wooster, Ohio. 
Miss Ruth M. Fowler, Rochester. 

Mrs. G. W. Frederick, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Miss Helen Frederick, Terre Haute, Ind. 


G 


Mrs. H. A. Gardner, Washington. 

Mrs. D. H. Gates, Charleston. W. Va. 
Mrs. W. H. Gerke, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Fred H. Gettemuller, Baltimore. 
Mrs. H. O. Gibson, Cleveland. 

Mrs. J. Gibson, Wilmington, Del. 

Miss Willie Bell Gale, Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. H. 8S. Gidley, Pontiac, Mich. 
Miss Esther Gourveneur, Roland Park, Md. 
Mrs. A. D. Graves, Buffalo. 

Mrs. H. B. Graves, Buffalo. 

Mrs. H. J. Green, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Henry L. Grund, Cleveland. 

Mrs. J. Grundy, Philadelphia. 


H 


Mrs. M. H. Haertel, Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. Ivan D. Hager, New York. 
Mrs. E. H. Haines, Chicago. 

Mrs. Beverly F. Hall, Chicago. 
Mrs. E. H. Hancock, Louisville. 

Mrs. D. L. Hand, Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. Charles P. Hannon, Baltimore. 
Mrs. O. C. Harn, New York. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Harris, Ogden, Utah. 
Mrs. P. E. Harth, St. Louis. 

Miss Agns Harth, St. Louis. 

Mrs. W. H. Hayt, Chicago. 

Mrs. ©. B. Heckel, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Hendrick E. Hendrickson, New York. 
Mrs. J. C. Henniges, St. Louis. 

Mrs. W. J. Hettrick, Chicago. 

Mrs. H. H. Hill, Boston. 

Miss Mildred Hill, Boston. 

Mrs. E. R. Hoag, Detroit. 

Mrs. H. M. Hodges, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Ruth Hofstatter, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. A. C. Hollister, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. T. Holmes, Cleveland. 

Mrs. Jos. A. Hongler, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. H. M. Howard, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. O. McG. Howard, Chicago. 
Miss Karla Howe, Chicago. 

Mrs. 8S. H. Hull, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. V. H. Hunter, New York. 
Mrs. Robt. Hursh, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. H. Hutchins, Pontiac, Mich. 


J 


Mrs. Daniel Jaeger, New York. 
Mrs. W. R. James, New York. 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 





Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. . 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Philadelphia. 
Middletield, 


San Francisco, 
Indianapolis. 


Kohnstamm, 


Louisville, 


Wilmington, 
Wilmington, 





Providence, 


W. McClusky, 
Springfield, 
McCrudderx, Philadelphia, 
McFarland, 
McFarland, 
Edgar S. McKaig, Philadelphia. 
McKay, Columbus, Ohio. 
S. McKay, 
R. McGregor, 
MacMackin, 
Philadelphia, 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark, N. 
Newark, N. J. 
Markward, Washington. 
Martin, Cleveland. 


Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh 


Monypenny, Toronto, Ont. 


Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, 


Murray, Jersey City, 





Neesemann, 


N. J. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs 


O 


Mrs. R. H. Oakiey, Los Angeles. 


P 


Mrs. R. A. Parrett, Cleveland 

Mrs. E. V. Peters, New York. 

Mrs. Clifford E. Pierce, Cleveland. 
Mrs. R. A. Plumb, Detroit. 

Miss Jane Pine, Chicago. 

Mrs. John H. Pine, Chicago 

Mrs, H. A. Pinney, Chicago 
Mrs. S. Pollock, Cleveland. 

Mrs. H. 8S. Prescott, New York. 
Mrs. Robert Prince, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Mrs E. B Prindle, New York. 
Mrs. Geo. D. Pushee, Boston. 


R 


Cc. Fred Rau, Philadelphia. 

Mary Ray, New York. 
. J. V. Reardon, St. Louis, 

Albert A. Reed, Boston. 

D. H. Rich, Newark, N. J. 
Van F. Ridgway, Chicago. 

M. H. Riley, Baltimore. 

J. P. Rising, Chicago. 

R. B. Robinette, Cleveland. 

C. Robins, St. Louis. 

H. G. Robinson, New York. 

F. W. Rockwell, New York. 
Charles J. Roh, Newark, N. J. 
Helen E. Roh, Newark, N. J. 
R. M. Roosevelt, Hillsboro, Ill. 
M. A. Rosen, Brooklyn. 

H. Ransom Ryan, Brantford, Ont. 


S 


S. A. Saltsman, Silver Springs, Md. 
W. A. Sanders, Chicago. 

John M. Sanderson, Buffalo. 

Jean E. Schnell, New York. 

Harry E. Schreiber, Chicago. 

J. G. Schroeber, Chicago. 

Lucille Schumann, BrooklyIn. 

A. G. Schumann, Brooklyn. 

John H. Schumann, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. W. O. Schwarz, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Henry G. Sidford, Maplewood, N. J. 
Mrs. W. W. Sime, Chicago. 








Mrs. C. J. Sippi, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Mrs. Casper Smith, New York. 
Mrs. G. B. Smith, Springfield. 


The Entertainment Features of 


The arrangements made for the com- 
fort and entertainment of the delegates 
and their guests reflected great credit 
on the committee which had this side of 
the week's activities in charge. From the 
first day of the first convention, until 
the gavel fell at the close of the annual 
banquet there were luncheons, teas, motor 
trips about Washington and the vicinity, 
dances and receptions, following in rapid 
succession. At the close of the week there 
was a general expression that the com- 
mittee had set a high standard in enter- 
tainment offerings. 

The committee on arrangements and 
entertainment was composed of Mr. and 
Mrs. 0. C. Harn, chairman and hostess, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace S. Felton, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. A. Flynn, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hursh, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Howard, Mr. 
and Mrs. William R. Morpeth, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Barth. This committee con- 
ducted a day and night bureau, where 
at any time in the twenty-four hours, 
any information might be secured. 

A luncheon for the ladies of the con- 
vention was given Wednesday at 1 o'clock 
It was announced as a ‘“‘Get-together” 
luncheon and was served in the palm 
room of the Mayflower Hotel. The ladies’ 
committee, with Mrs. Harn as_ hostess, 
introduced the luncheon guests. After- 
ward the guests passed in a receiving 
line to greet Mrs. R. B. Robinette, the 
wife of the president of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. Mrs. 
Flynn welcomed the ladies to the con- 
vention, Mrs. Harn being unable to speak 
on account of a severe cold. Following 
the luncheon the guests were taken for 
an automobile drive about Washington 

The ladies of the convention attended 
the formal opening of the business ses- 
sions, which was followed by a reception 
for President and Mrs. Robinette. In 
the receiving line in addition to President 
and Mrs. Robinette were Mr. and Mrs. 
Harn and Mr. George V. Horgan. A 
dancing party followed the reception. 

Friday the ladies were entertained at 
the Congressional Country Club, about 
fourteen miles from Washington, where 
a day of bridge and golf was enjoyed. 
Luncheon was served at the club. 

In the ladies’ putting contest, Mrs. 
Clarence Robbins won first prize, and 
Mrs. L. C. Bruggerman second prize. Mrs. 
John Henry Coon won the prize for con- 
testants who had never putted. 

In the golf play, Mrs. R. H. Oakley won 
the low gross prize for 18 holes; Miss M. 
W. Hill won the low net prize for 18 
holes, and Mrs. H. G. Sidford won the low 
net prize for 9 holes. 

The bridge prizes, a_ traveling bag, 
mesh bag, watch, silver picture frame, 
large vase, fancy plate, mirror and bob 
comb in case, and silver ash trays, were 
won by:—Mrs. D. H. Gates. Mrs. Charles- 
Allen Clark, Mrs. F. Von Der Lehr, Mrs. 
W. W. Sime, Mrs. J. G. Binswanger, Mrs. 
Thornton, Mrs. O. MacG. Howard, Mrs. 
R. W. Lindsay. 

The Sesquicentennial Colonial Ball was 
one of the major entertainments of the 
week. A stage was arranged in colonial 
settings, and there a number of tableaux 
were presented under the supervision of 
Stafford Pemberton, an amusement direc- 
tor, Washington. Dances of colonial days 
were featured by a group of professional 
entertainers on the floor facing the stage 

In the guests’ rooms of the hotel the 
committee distributed wigs and stocks for 
the men and old fashioned bonnets and 
shawls for the ladies, and as thev ap- 
peared in the dance ha!) they reflected 
days of long ago. The dancing continued 
until an early hour in the morning 

The main dining room of the hotel was 
open until 2 o’clock in the morning fol- 
lowing the colonial party and also on the 
previous night. when the dance following 
the reception to President and Mrs. Rob- 
inette was held. Another happy atten- 


tion 


ladies of the convention 


was 


the sending to each room after registra- 


tion of a handsome basket of flowers. 
Friday the ladies were taken for a 


long tour of Washington, which included 


a visit to Mount Vernon, 


Tomb Unknown 


Arlington, 
Alexan- 


the 


dria, the White House, Continental Hall, 
Pan-American Union, Fort Myer, and the 


foreign 


embassies. 


in 


the Mayflower to the ladies on their re- 


turn. 


the 


week was 
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Mrs. Fred L. Somers, New York. 
Mrs. March Clark Sprague, St. Louis. 
Mrs. S. H. Stewart, Chicago. 

Mrs. E. H. Stichel, Buffalo. 

Mrs. S. H. $tilling, Buffalo. 

Mrs. Frank IL. Sulzberger, Chicago. 
Mrs. J. B. Swift, Cincinnati. 


x 


Mrs. P. H. Thayer, Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. R. V. Thomas, Chicago. 

Mrs. S. S. Thomas, Detroit. 

Mrs. V. G. Thomas, New York. 

Mrs. ©. T. Thompson, Kansas City. 
Mrs, S. W. Thompson, New York, 
Mrs. T. C. Thorness, Chicago 

Miss C. F. Thornton, Duluth, Minn. 


U 


Mrs. R. H. Underdown, Philadelphia. 


v 


Mrs. L. R. Van Allen, Chicago. 

Mrs. F. N. Vanderwalker, Chicago 
Mrs. ©. H. Vickerman, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. F. T. Von der Lehr, New York. 


W 


Mrs. Charles F. Walden, New York. 
Mrs. Frank A. Warner, Jr., Baltimore. 
Mrs. V. P. Warren, Atlanta. 

Mrs. H. K. Watson, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. J. D. Watson, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. C. F. Watter, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. J. N. Welter, Chicago. 

Mrs. J. B. C. Wheeler, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Margaret S. Wheeler, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. W. H. Wherrett, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. P. J. Whiteway, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. T. A. Williamson, Philadelphia 
Mrs. H. R. Winter, Chicago. 

Mrs. I. L. Winter, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. B. Wise, New York. 

Mrs. Robert Wishnick, New York. 


7 


Mrs. David G. Yarnall, Philadelphia, 


Z 


Mrs. E. E. Zimmerman, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Zinsser, New York. 


the Week 
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Prizes for the golf tournament were 
donated by the following: 


American Solvents & Chemical Corpo- 
ration. 

Archer-Daniels Midland Company. 

American Can Company. 

American Paint Journal. 

A. P. Wetherill & Brother. 

A Ramsay & Sons, Inc. 

Brooklyn Varnish Company. 

Bisbee Linseed Company. 

Boston Varnish Company. 

Continental Can Company. 

Devoe & Raynolds, Inc. 

Kagle-Picher Lead Company. 

Kk. TI. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Evans Lead Company. 

Grasselli Chemical Company. 

Hanline Brothers. 

Hercules Powder Company. 

Hilo Varnish Corporation. 

Imperial Color Works, Inc. 

John Lucas & Co. 

Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Company. 

Krebs Pigment & Chemical Company. 

Ludington Patton. 

McCloskey Varnish Company. 

Metal Package Corporation. 

National Lead Company. 

New Jersey Zinc Company. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 

R. B. Robinette. 

Reichard-Coulston Company. 

Sherwin-Williams Company. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons. 

Svnthe-Copal Company. 

Tavlor Loewenstein & Co. 

Thibaut & Walker Company. 

Thompson Weinman Company. 

Inited Color & Pigment Company. 

U. S. Industrial Aleohol Company. 

Washington Paint Club. 

George ID. Wetherill & Co., Ine, 

Whiting-Adams Company. 

Wishnick Tumpeer, Ine. 

The closing event of a most happy week 








was the annual banavet. held in the con- 
vention hall of the Mayflower hotel, Fri- 
day evening 


The Annual N. P. O. & V. A. Banquet 


The annual banquet of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association was 
held in the grand ballroom of the May- 
flower Hotel, Friday evening, October 15. 
R. B. Robinette acted as chairman, and 
rank P. Cheesman was toastmaster. 


. , 
Chairman’s Introductory 
Chairman Robinette: One year ago I 
recall very well when I had the priv- 


ilege of being seated at the speakers’ 
table and appeared before you as_ the 
president-elect of this great organization. 
This seems to me as though it were yes- 
terday. for the twelve months that have 
intervened have gone extremely rapidly 


ind it is hard for me to think of it as 


a whole year 


This has been without question the hap- 


piest and most enjoyable year of my life, 
and I know that as I look back upon 
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it years from now it will still be in my 
memory just as fresh as it is today. This 
is a wonderful organization. No man 
can put a year’s work into serving this 
organization without appreciating that 
fact. If you could stand here as I do 
and look into the faces of the people 
assembled here tonight, you would be as 
proud as I am to be engaged in the 
paint and varnish industry. How fortu- 
nate it is that as a business organization 
we can mix into our serious and delib- 
erate business considerations such social 
affairs as we enjoy in our national con- 
vention. I am happy to see the ladies 
gathered together with us this evening. 
It should be an inspiration to our speak- 
ers this evening. It is to me, but the 
trouble is I am not a speaker, so that 
it does me little good, but I am very 
happy just the same to look into the 
faces of the colorful gathering that we 
have here tonight. If you could be at 
this table and get some of the side re- 
marks that I get—for instance, our toast- 
master a few minutes ago was looking 
seriously at his notes and seated in front 
of us here is a table of not golf widows 
but official widows, and they were looking 





O. C. Harm 


Chairman on Arrangements and 
Entertainment 


up at the toastmaster seriously looking 
at his notes and they wanted to know 
what he looked so serious about. He said, 
“Well, if you had a dying president on 
your left you'd be serious, too.” Now I 
am not a dying president, I am dead. I 
died at three-thirty this afternoon and 
they simply permit me to appear this 
evening, at this time, complimentary to 
the fact that I have been your president 
for the past year. 

It seems to me that I would not be 
doing the proper thing if I did not say 
at this time just a word about the won- 
derful entertainment and the arrange- 
ments that have been so well looked after 
this week. Certainly this gorgeous hotel 
has made a setting that we could not 
improve upon anywhere in this country 
Our entertainment committee have been 
constantly at work looking after our wel- 
fare and they have done a_ wonderful 
job Every detail of the arrangements 
in connection with this great meeting has 
moved along just like clockwork I am 
very appreciative, as retiring president of 
this organization, to that committee for 
the wonderful work that they have done 
in that connection. 

I am not here tonight to make an ad- 
dress, but simply to appear before you 
as one of the wax figures at the head 
table; so I am not going to take a great 
deal of your time But, friends, I do 
appreciate having had the opportunity 
to contribute even in a very small way 
to the success of this National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association We stand 
in the eves of the government and. the 
people of this country as a whole, as one 
of the most progressive. most construc- 
tive, and most attractive trade organiza- 
tions in this country We stand for prin- 
ciples that are of the very highest and. 
I am sure, that there is no man living 
who could be honored with the presi- 
dency of this organization without coming 
to the end of his term with a heavy 
heart. I have endeayored this year, to 
the very best of my ability, to serve you 
and as I come to the end of this period, 
realizing that now I suddenly sever all 
of the very fine and lovable associations 
and contacts that come with this posi- 
tion, I have a very heavy heart. 

No man would wish to have longer than 
one year, but you cannot end that year 
without just that feeling. I shall always 
look back upon the twelve months that 
I had the privilege of trying to do some- 
thing to carry on the great work of this 
organization, as the very best and most 
productive year of my life. 

With those words, I will turn over the 
gavel to our toastmaster of the evening, 
a man I am sure who will entertain you 
and at the same time handle the situa- 
tion very well. I have seen him in opera- 





tion before He is an ex-president of 
this association, and I am very happy to 
turn over the gavel to him. Mr. Chees- 
man 


The Toastmaster Takes Charge 


Toastmaster Cheesman: Mr. Ex-Presi- 
dent and Mr. President: The king is dead. 
Long live the king! 

When our presidents become ex-presi- 
dents we can then address them in rather 








fan ar terms It is now ‘“‘Robbie”’ in- 
stead of “Your Honor.” Up here you 
have “Norry” instead of “Mr. Gregg.” 


Very few tu in 4o this, however 





only ex-presiderts 
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and in size, well 
speaking myself—forty-four 
twenty-six. 

I am asked by the president to ask if 
Mr. Charley Caspar is in the room. 

(Mr. Caspar responded.) 

Now, Charles, did you send that barrel 
address yet? 


ex-president said about the hotel. 


two particu- 
met his gaze as 


with him 
lars, and they have not 
bathtubs 


wasn’t going to use 
tomorrow), 
but the hooks for the strops, the shaving 
within one 


apples to 
just want to know about it. 
sure you 


Saturday isn’t here 


the ceiling 
I haven't 


keep the doctor away? 
Toastmaster Cheesmuan: I absolutely do, 
been able to reach mine yet. 


We are now going to have some music. promised 


been compelled to cancel her engagement 4on't think he knew exactly what he was 


for us tonight, but we 
fortunate 
Atkinson 


that the 
domestic 


A gentleman 


but today 


companist, Katherine 


collection domestic 
put two more raisins in, they say. 

serious again on 
question of statistics. 
spending more in a day than we formerly 
a whole 


from Faust, the second “By 
by special re- 
the third 
It seems to 


“Jewel Song” 
Waters of Minnetonka,” 

“General” 
‘‘Love’s a Merchant.” 
me the composer of that song had never 


Horgan, and 


ssociation 
greater expenditure 





Manufacturer 


increased correspondingly. 


year $200,000,000. 
that our 


averaged for that 


tions above mentioned.) 


The Toastmaster Speaks 


Toastmaster Cheesman: I was slated at 


; spending 
little more, 


thirty-nine 
association, 
President 
as secretary on 


sacreligious. Therefore, 


vice-president, munificent 


Cheesman 
yourself. 


; A ; poem which you 
the war, written by one in the navy from 


North Carolina, and I think it particularly 
assembled 
Northeast and from 
Southeast: 


wind-swept 


audience 
Northwest 


. members 
Southwest 


abinet have passed on. 
walk with him yesterday. 


We wanted to 
and they 


the chamber of commerce. 
advanced. see how they spent 


anybody 


and they never heard it—one of them was 


aavance:. York city. The City 


It was twenty-five sometime 


association of Wash- 
Thirty-nine years have been the 
association, 
President 
president, 
(although 
into this joyous assemblage) that 
cabinet consisting of eighteen, only 
three survive, and while that does breathe 
yet when we pause 


Andrews sandwiches 


there and he had to tell the news around 





neighbors wandered 
down one day to see him. 
understand 


by the barrel.” 


(although 
leaders have also passed on, 





March G. Bennett 


The New Treasurer 


and then 
rich he was. 


certainly am,” 
carrying / ¢ 
planned) is a hopeful A 
Everything 
hand to goes bad and I’m pleased to hear 
have only young ladies here—I don’t see - 
audience very simple. 
thousand 
Mechanics is and I’m 
All you got 
thousand dollars and you'll 
it back some day.” 
certainly 
_I entered into an arrangement 
the City Bank and we have 
contract signed, 


Speaking 
children, I was very much interested when 
ex-president, 
interesting 


Robinette, 
statistics. 
however, 
point you. 


everything, 
contracted 


would not sell hot dogs I 
loan money.’ 


mother’s 
would not 
banquet, 
Arlington 


hundred. the speakers. 


although frequently Rockefeller. 
thousand 
numbers 


congressional 
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this train was iate one hot summer day 
this last July. The conductor on the 
train had been on this job a great many 
years and was one of the most respected 
conductors on that great system. He 
came through the train as it was ap- 
proac ..g Baltimore and he was rather 
anxicus. The train was a few minutes 
late and he’d get fined if it was much 
longer behind time. As he passed through 
the chair car an old lady (I shouldn’t say 
an old lady, no ladies are old; some are 
younger but all are young) stopped him 
and told him that she would like to ask 
a few questions. Well she asked a few 
questions, and then some. 

Finally, she sad to him, “Now, Mr. 
Conductor, as you left West Philadelphia 
[ noticed that you waved your hand and 
when we left Baltimore you did the same. 
Now, what did that signal mean’ and 
whom did you send it to?” 

“Well, he said, I was signaling to the 
engineer in the cab and what I[ conveyed 
to him by that signal was “Get the hell 
out of here, we’re four minutes late.” 

Now, of course, none of these ladies 
here would make any such signals like 
that to any of these speakers, but should 
it happen, why the speakers now know 
what that signal means. 





(C) Poynter 


R. Fee Johnston 


Re-elected Central Vice-President 


R. Fee Johnston re-elected as vice-president 
for the Central zone of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, is president of the 
R. Fee Johnston Paint Company, Cincinnati,hav- 
ing come into that position twenty years ago. 
Mr Johnston has been prominently active in 
the work of the paint organizations, both local 
and national He was president of the Cin- 
cinnati Paint, Oil and Varnish Club during 
the vears of 1912, 1913 and 1914, and served 





as secretary of the organization in 1910 He 
has been a director of the N. P., O. & V. A. 
for several terms He was a member of the 


nominating committee at the convention held in 
Louisville in 1915 . ; 
Mr. Johnston has also been enthusiastic In 
his support of the promotion activities in the 
industry, having served as chairman of the 
Cincinnati Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign 
ard also has been identified with the execu- 
tive work done in Cincinnati for the Save the 
Surface campaign. 


————$_ 





When he went back into the club car 
he told the story to one of his friends 
and they thought it pretty good. Cne of 
them said, “Now just describe that lady, 
and he did. 

He said, “Do you happen to know who 
that lady is?” 

“No, and I don’t care.” 

“Now, John, think a minute. That lady 
is the wife of the chairman of the be ard 
of directors of this road and she Is on 
the board of this road and I believe you 
are going to get it in the neck very soon. 
Better go back and make yourself square 
with her.” 

Well he went back and apologized. “TI 
certainly shouldn’t have said those cuss 
words in the presence of a lady und I 
alologize. I was out of patience, the 
train was late, and I shoulin't have 
done it.” 

Well, after that he went bick into the 
cub car and his friends said, “Well, did 
you apologize?” 

“I did.” ue 

“Didn’t she say anything? What aid 
she do?” 

“She did this’ (waving nis hand). 

Now. one other caution to the speakers 
and then we'll unleash them—release 
them I should have said. This is a story 
told me by Col. Patrick Henry allahan. 
I know it must be true. I never caught 
the colonel in an untruth in my life and 
he is a Southern gentleman, ard I 
wouldn’t want him to think it. Thank 
you, Colonel! Nothing concealed about 
your person? 

The colonel was one of the delegates to 
the last Democratic convention In New 
York when they were trying t» select a 
standard bearer and he tells the story 
that one of the speakers, a well-knowh, 
very eloquent speaker, at the wind-up of 
his address finished with the words, 
“What we need is a Paul Revere,” and 
the whole assemblage went wild. Pecpie 
got up on the chairs and yelled. The 
bands commenced to play and the coicnel, 
knowing the character of the delegutes, 
and realizing that ninety-nine and nine- 
tenths were not native born citizens of 
America, wondered if they knew what 
they were cheering about. So ne went 
to a friend of his in the Missouri delega- 
tion that adjoined the State of Kentucky, 
and he said after a great effort he man- 
aged to pull a man down froin a chair. 

“What are you cheering for?” 

The man said, “Don’t you know?’ 
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“No, I don’t know. What are you 
cheering for?” 

“Why, didn’t you hear what the 
speaker said? He said we want wure 
beer.” 

I merely bring that fact out to show 
just how necessary it is for the spenk- 
ers to enunciate plainly. 

It is now going to be my great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you a gentleman 
originally from Cincinnati, but whe saw 
the errors of his ways’ somie twenty 
years ago and came to Brooxlyn, the 


dear old city of churches, and tie is with 
us tonight. I don’t know ‘vhat he is g0- 
ing to do to me, but it will be aplenty. 

I now have the wnieasure of introduc- 
ing the Rev. Jonn Howard Melish, rector 
of the Church of the Uoly9 Trinity, 
Brooklyn. Reverend Melish. 


“In the Public Service” 
By Rev. J. H. Melish 


Dr. Melish: As one of the wax fig- 
tures on this dais. I am impressed not 
only by the beauty and grace of the 
feminine part of this audience, but I am 


also impressed by the point of that story 





W. B. Ramsay 


Retiring Canadian Zone Vice-President 


which the toastmaster has just told, 
namely, the necessity of speaking dis- 
tinctly. It is not, however, altogether 
a misfortune on the part of the audience 
not to hear a public speaker A man 
was addressing an audience in Albert 
Hall, London, and after a little bit, as 





public speakers so frequently do, became 





dull and uninteresting. Whereupon an 
Englishman in the back of the hall arose 
and exercised his British right of in- 
terrupting the speaker. Calling to the 
speaker, he said, “Mr. Speaker, we can't 
hear back here.’’ Whereupon a little man 
who sat down in the front row and had 
heard everything. jumped to his feet and 
looking around and down the long aisle 
said to the man in the rear in rich cock- 
ney, “What is that you sye, you can't 
‘ear? Well, then, sit down and thank 
God!” 

Four hundred and thirty-four years ago 
this week, three little ships cast anchor 
in the peaceful waters of the West In- 
dies Aboard them was a motley crew 


gathered out of the jails and palaces and 
homes of Spain, when she ruled the world. 
At the head of that crew, the inspiration 
of their enterprise and the strength of 
their great and splendid task, was an 
Italian navigator by the name of Chris- 
topher Columbus. Those men had sailed 
into the setting sun to find a new way 
to India and they discovered America. 


That admirable crew setting out to find 
an old world and discovering a new world 
were typical of ther generation. Spain 
in that old day wanted money to pay off 
the debts of o!d wars to undertake new 
wars. Her people wanted to be rich. The 
Empire was engaged in amassing wealth 
in order to compete with Portugal. France 





and England. If, therefore, she could 
discover a new wary to India her presitge 
in that world would be assured. But 
Span was a!lso a religious land, as well 
as a commerc‘al empire, and the result 
was that she was interested in propagat- 
ing the frith;: the sword and the cross 
went together across the untrodden paths 
of the Atlantic. 

Then began that century which was an 


age of romance. of chivalry and of daring. 
The Old Wor!d far bevond the setting sun 
had frecvently looked across the Atlantic 
and wondered what ws there, and they 
had p‘etured a world of devils and sp‘rits 
but no one before them had dared to go 
out there and see. However. this spirit 
of romance and chivalry and daring of 
‘the fifteenth century was not to be sat's- 
fied with wonder. They set out upon that 
great untrodden sea to discover what was 
beyond the horizon line. 


And so these men. moved by a mixture 
of motives, set sal and came to this 
western land. Do vou admire darine? 
Do vou love the snirit of adventure? Do 
vou. take off your hat to courage and 
hero'sm? Then, as the French say. ‘Let 


us this week salute Christonher Columbus 
and his brave fellow travelers to this new 
land.” 


It is, T think. of he'» ‘n a week like this 
to recell the roek whence we hove been 
hewn pnd the hole of the pit whence we 


as a peonle have heen due. for the simvle 
reason that it helys to exnlain us to our- 
selves, and also if we know the vovace 
that hes heen taken that has broneht us 
to where we are, nerhons iust a little helo 


mav be gained for the voyage that lies 
in the futur 

When we 70 back to those four cen- 
turies ago, we see indeed that they were 
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moved by a mixture of motives high and 
low, and are not we the same today? 
There is the motive of wealth-gaining. 


This organization of yours exists to create 
wealth. What man of you :s in it for his 


own health? You may, to be sure, find 
health in your business, but it doesn’t 
ex.st for that purpose. It exists in order 
to make money, and unless you do make 
money through a period of years, then 
you will not be very long in business. 
But if your business, or any other, is 
moved simply by the desire to make 


money, do you know what sort of a coun- 


try you w.ll have? You will have a nation 
1 kened to the countries to the south of 
us. which today are staggering up, as it 
were, out of the mre where they were 
driven by the men who fo.lowed Chris- 
topher Columbus and his brave men. If 
this nation is free from that burden which 


is crush.ng Mexico and other South Amer- 
ican republics today, .t is because the 
men who founded America were moved by 
another motive than merely weadth-get- 
ting. Those men who landed on this 
shore and were the founders of our coun- 
try came here not simply to amass money 
and then to sail back to the Old World. 
They came to get money, to be sure, but 
they came also to build homes, and that 
motive alone, along with the mot.ve of 
wealth-mak.ng. Les to the back of us as it 


lies, I trust, in our 1 ves today. 

Those men of the Old World were also 
moved by religion, and are not you also 
attracted by the same inspiring motive? 
I have been much interested in reading 


the eert ficate of incorporation of this or- 
ganization of yours. Therein I find it 
stated that you were organized in order to 
do away w:th methods which were .con- 
trary to sound bus.ness principles of 
ethics. 

You 
soc’al 


in order 
relations, in 
and 
some 
in 


are organ zed 
and fraternal 
remove misunderstandings 
in order to bring about 
orb tration and 


to promote 
order to 
suspicion, 
form of 
your dif- 


concil ation 





(C) Harris & Ewing 


S. E. Booker 


New Southern Vice-President 


the new vice-president 
Oil and Varnish Asso- 
zone is vice-} 3 
Paint & 


S. E. Booker, who is 

1 the National Paint, 
iation in the Southern 
of the Peasle; & Gaulbert 
“ompany, Louisville, Ky with which concern 
he has been associated for twenty-six years. 
Mr. Booker has been active in the work of the 
Louisville. Paint, Oi] and Varnish C!ub He 
is also a member of the educational bureau, 
having suc the late Lewis A. Atwood 
it his death about a year ag» 

In his younger Mr Booker was a 
noted athlete, having been a member of the 
famous football eleven of Centre College, Ken- 
tucky, during the 1S97 and 1508. Mr 
Rooker is devoted to golf and plays at the 
Louisville Country Club 
ferences and disagreements. If I know 
antyhing about religion, that is a religious 
motive, for relig.on is not simply obedi- 
ence to creeds and loyalty to institutions. 





Varnish 


eeded 


years 


rs ot 


The purpose of religion is not to get us 
io Heaven; it is to get Heaven here 
among men. The great glory about re- 


ligion .s that it gives us some great cause, 
and the experience of man_ throughout 
countless ages is that you can’t drive men 
to do the right, but you can draw them to 
do the right, and when their energ.es are 
enlisted in some cause which fires the.r 
imag nation and stirs their will, then 
those men gladly do that which ts right. 
Not fear, but love, is the greatest motive 
in the world. and 1 believe when I read 
this declaration of yours as to what con- 
stitutes your underlying purpose, that .n 
the lives of you men there is not only the 
Gesire to make money but also a true re- 
lig’ous motive. 





Then, too, those men of that old cen- 
tury from which we have sprung were 
moved by the spirit of adventure, and is 
not that a great mot.ve in the lives of 
American men? As a matter of fact, 
back of our country there have a'ways 
been adventurous spirits. Even these im- 
migrants who have come to us in these 


more recent years have turned away from 





home and country and loved ones; they 
have turned away from where they spent 
the'r boyhood and early manhood and 
have gone out among people who do not 
speak or understand their tongues; they 
have gone out into an unknown world. 
is not that the spirit of adventure that 


brought men in the first place across the 
Atlantie to this new shore? And if today 


American business is characterized by 
ingenuity, by invention, by the spirit of 
darne by the will neness to incur risks, 
we are then true to our splendid inheri- 
tance; and when that snirit of daring has 
gone out of American business men, then 
America shall have lived its life and fin- 
shed its career. 

And so you men todav, face to face 
with the great world of the present, are 
very much like the men who have gone 


before facing 
currents flow 
and where 


where 
found, 
and 


an uncharted ocean 
and rocks may be 
tempestuous winds blow, 
wnere the fooiish and ignorant go down 
to destruction, but where the brave man 
and the man who takes his all and throws 
it upon a great voyage comes to new 
lands under fairer sk.es. 

I think it is well aiso for us to think of 
the past, as we should at a week like this, 
and in a great meeting like this, in order 
to throw just a l.ttle light upon the pres- 


ent. Perhaps this is an old story like 
some of those the toastmaster told, and 
L’li be catch.ng his bad example if I re- 
peat it to you, but | think it is a story 
that is good for us to repeat, even though 
it s an old ore. It is the famous dinner 
party where three men were called upon 
to g.ve toasts to the United States. The 
first one arose and said, ‘“‘Here’s to the 
United States, bounded on the North by 


the Dominion of Canada, on the South by 
the Gulf of Mex.co, on the East by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the West by the 
Pacific Ocean.”’ 

The second man jumped to his feet and 
said, “Here’s to the United States, 
bounded on the North by the North Pole, 
on the South by the Straits of del Fuego, 
yn the Kast by the rising sun and on the 
West by the settin gun.” 

By that time the eagle was all ascream 
and aflutter. Then the third man jumped 


to his feet and he sa.d, “‘Here’s to the 
Unitd States, bounded on the North by 
the aurora borealis, on the East by the 
e u-noxes, on the South by the primeval 
chaos. and on the West by the day of 
judgment.” 

I shall not venture so far into the 
future, but let me venture into the imme- 


We, as a country, are part 
of a great moving movement. We have 
struck camp long ago. We are out upon 
the road, the open road of the world. 
What has taken place in the past will not 
repeat itself. It is preparing for a greater 


d ate future. 


future. We are in the midst of a great 
social, industrial and economic develop- 
ment of the United States and of the 
modern world. 


I fancy that heretofore the unrestricted 
competition has been the law of American 
development, but your trade associat.on. 
the cooperation that you are having now 
with the United States Government, the 
great cooperation of business men and of 
labor in the United States, are all indica- 
tions that a new law is coming into opera- 
tion, not unrestricted competition, but co- 


operation on the part of all for the 
common good. 
More than that, there is a great new 


task lying right at our doors and bidding 
us come and perform it w.th an adventur- 





D. J. Devlin 


Retiring Southern Zone Vice-President 


ous and courageous spirit. A great leader 





of Amer.can wealth dying a few years 
ago. said just before his death that the 
energies of his generation had_ gone 
toward the massing of wealth, and they 
couldn’t interest themselves .n anything 
else, but, he sa.d, “The next generation 
shall have a more difficult task, and that 
is the distribution of wealth.” There is a 
great task before America today and in 


the immed.ate future, and there are great 
tempestuous seas with winds blow.ng and 
dangers in the way. What men are there 
of the spirit to enter upon this new future 
and, to use the words of Wells, “to ex- 
plore the ages which are immediately 
ahead.” 

I say it is only the men who have the 
desire to create wealth. I am not one 
of those who thinks that the profit motive 
has served its place in the world and 
that society can get on without the oper- 


ation of the profit motive. I think we 
men—lI'll not say the women—are just 
as lazy as we dare to be and unless we 
have something of the profit motive to 
urge us on we are not going to do the 
work of the world. But I think we need 
something more than -the profit motive, 
and that in the best and truest sense is 
the religious motive, the motive which 
as your association does, puts fraternal 
and social relations and good will and 
understanding as important things to 
consider in the operation of business. I 


think the time is not far off when a man 
will be ashamed of the very money that 
he has if he has amassed it at the price 


of good will and of fraternity and un- 
derstanding with his fellows, and that 
high religious motive operating in so 
many men today and in great assocla- 


tions like this, is going to be found more 
widely operative in the years to come. 

And then, I think that the spirit 
enterprise is needed as well as the de- 
for profits and the religious mo- 
tive. When we cease to desire to risk 
everything upon a single voyage, when 
we want to get back and become slackers 
and lie down and take things easy, then, 


of 


sire 
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in a great world like ours, the position 

which now is ours goes to the nation 

that still has the adventurous spirit. 
And so I think in an organization like 


yours, ever seeking new things, hunting 
new knowledge, looking for new oppor- 
tuities, the spirit of enterprise that was 
in Columbus is among us; and in your 
hands, therefore, the nation is safe. 
‘Lhese three motives are at work among 


American businessmen today, and if they 
will be true to not one of them, not 
merely two of them, but all of them, 
they will put America where she belongs, 
as the leader of the entire world. 

Today we face this great modern world 


shrunk to such small proportions. Do 
you want to symbolize for yourself in 
some little way the America of the past 
from which we have come, the America 


never again to be repeated on the earth? 
Why it is like the “Santa Maria,” the 
little ship with the poor rudder, her in- 
adequate instruments, her uncomfortable 
quarters, her little sails subject to winds 
that blow. Would you symbolize for 
yourselves in some very telling way the 
America of which you are a part and 
which your children are going into? It 
is the ‘Leviathan’ with her speed and 
her power, with her majesty and her 
beauty, with the accuracy of her charts 
and the fine quality of her seamanship. 
Ihat is the America of which we are 
part. But is needed? Whether in 





it what is 
the America ot the past or the America of 


the future, if I understand my country, 
the answer is just three words: The spirit 
of adventure, the love of gain, the high 
ideal of religion, the daring sp.rit of 
Christopher Columbus and those men 
that founded us, and when you have 


those motives and put them to the service 
of one hundred and fifteen million people, 


this United States of America will have 
behind it that force, that courage, that 
spirit which will lead her into the new 
world and make her the explorer of the 
future. 

Toastmaster Cheesman: Do you won- 
der that we brought him from Cincinnati 
to Brooklyn—and he is ten minutes 
ahead of time. I wasn’t quite ready. We 
have others in Brooklyn though, divines 
there, that are not so good, I am 


ashamed to acknowledge it. I remember 
reading about one just a short time ago. 


He had recently been making a trip to 
the Pacific coast and the Yosemite and 
Yellowstone valleys. He came back im- 


pressed with the beauty of that country 
and he preached a sermon shortly after- 
ward to his home congregation on the 
subject of the immortality of the soul, 
and in the course of his sermon he said, 
“and as I stood and gazed at those 
lofty mountains whose very peaks seemed 
to touch high heaven ttself, I could not 
help but think that long after you have 
crumbled to the dust my soul shall live 
on, and then as I turned and gazed at 
that vast expanse of Mother Ocean, 
stretching far beyond the eye of mortal 
to pierce, I could not help but think that 


long after you have dried up I'll be 
here.” 
You know I thought you were all 


friends of mine and for a couple of min- 
utes I thought you had deserted me when 
he made those almost unchristianlike re- 
marks about your toastmaster, and there 





(C) Harris & Ewing 


Edgar S. McKaig 


New Eastern Vice-President 


Edgar S. McKaig, the newly elected N. P., 
O. & YV. A. vice-president for the Eastern 
zone, is the president of Samuel French & Co., 
Philadelphia. He has long been active in the 
affairs of the paint industry in Philadelphia 
as well as in its civic and social life. He is 
a member of the executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
chairman of the local Philadelphia cemmit- 
tees on apprenticeship and legislation. 

He is a member of the Union League of 
Philadelphia, Merion Country Club, Princeton 
Club of Philadelphia, and Princeton Club of 
New York, Nassau Club of Philadelphia, Law- 
yers Club of Philadelphia, Law Association of 
Pennsylvania. Besides having becn former 
assistant city solicitor of the City of Phila- 
delphia and a member of the city zoning com- 
mission, Mr. McKaig is a member of the 
American Bar Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Bar Association. He is a prac- 
ticing attorne, of Philadelphia. He became 
president of the French company about a year 
ago. 

Mr. McKaig is called a tennis expert by his 





friends, but admits that up to the present 
he has had no offers from C. C. Pyle to be- 
come a professional. He does confess, how- 
ever, to a hope that he may emulate Lord 
Balfour and be playing his favorite game at 
the age of four score years. 

Mrs. McKaig, who accompanied Mr. McKaig 
to the Washington convention, is a daughter 


of Howard B. French, former president of the 
N. P., O. & V. A. and former owner of the 
S. H. French Company. 
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was need for a wigwag signal, I thought, 
but none came. 

And now of course after a clergyman 
I should describe the ceremony that took 
place on Monday. On Monday morning 
we divorced from our midst the varnish 
association and why, I ask of you, did 
we do that? Well, I believe in helping 
a friend and alongside of me sat that 
day a friend of mine. I won't mention 
his name but it was Randall Walker, and 
he borrowed from me the varnish makers’ 
year book, an¢ lcoking on the list he 
suddenly grew pale. I said, “What is 
the matter, Randall?” He was looking 
at the list of ex-presidents. He was 
eleventh on the list and the preceding 
ten had that frtal star in front of them 
which means that they had passed on. 
Well now Randell is not superstitious, 
neither am I. But I don't like to walk 
under a painter’s ladder and this was a 
much more serious thing. 1 saw that he 
was just a trifle worried and I said, “Fear 
not, Randall, your friend is sitting by 
your side,” and I killed the association 
that morning. 

In the afternoon we had the paint man- 
ufacturers’ association, who also went 
under the axe because I was only three 
away. Self-preservation ! Then in the 
evening we had a rebirth. We consoli- 
dated the two remains into one new and 
greater and grander organization. of 
course I do not know that I should credit 
myseif for having made one blade of 
grass grow where two grew before, but 
I did it anyway, and I just wanted to 
show what we do in this fast electric age. 
We divorced them in the morning and 
the afternoon. We married them in the 
evening and later on in the evening the 
new child was christened. Some speed! 

And now I am going to a very pleasant 
part. We have here among us an old 
friend who only recently was a president 
of this association, and who has now left 
this business to enter into another one. 
I don't know why he should do that, but 
he did, and when I learned of the busi- 
ness that he was in I spoke to a few of 
my friends among the ladies—there are 
some left—and they said if you will get 
him here and he will furnish the cos- 
tumes—now I just want to mention that 
I tried for three days to pronounce that 
word lingerie, and I am just going to 
call it a union suit. These three ladies, 
four ladies there were, among the most 
charming of the eight hundred we have 
in our association, said that they would 
cheerfully wear a suit like that as a 
model if he would give them a trunkful. 
Well, of course, they didn’t know how 
much of those suits made of silk could 
be put into a trunk. Why they could have 
a new one on every day of the year— 
that was almost an impossible request! 
But I have got him to say that he will 
send at least one dress suit full to each 
one of those ladies and he has also prom- 
ised that he would say a word or two 
to us this evening. I only gave him the 
notice a few moments ago, but he is equal 
to the occasion, I know. I am now go- 
ing to have the pleasure of introducing 
one of the ex-presidents, so I don't have 
to be respectful to him, ‘‘Ned’’ Peters. 


Mr. Peters Speaks 


Ek. V. Peters: I want to revert back 
just a moment to the eloquent opening 
remarks of President Robinette. These 
distinguished gentlemen on my right and 
left have asked me to say that they sub- 
scribe most heartily to all that he said 
about the wonderful ethics and progress 
of this great association, and we sub- 
scribe most enthusiastically to what he 
said about the charm and beauty of the 
ladies here this evening, but we resent 
this wax figure business. We might con- 
sent to being charged with being stuffed 
figures, but not wax, possibly slippery, 
but not wax. If you could learn or know 
of the great interest which these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen on my right and left 
have indicated in my new business you 
wouldn’t call them wax figures. They 
are regular “he” paint men. 


Well, friends. after having been out of 
your midst for a few months I feel like 
that salesman who was recently employed 
by a new concern and given the territory 
west of the Mississippi river. He started 
in St. Louis and he worked energetically 
and diligently for weeks and weeks, but 
he never got an order. He gradually 
worked westward and westward and after 
several months finally landed in Seattle. 
Washington, and there he got his first 
order, and he was so wildly excited about 
it that he rushed to the long distance 
telephone and called up his firm in New 
York, and he said, “Hello, is this Smith 
& Ce.F” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, this is Brown, your salesman. 
temember me?” 

Speaking of remembering me, my 
friends. leads me to the thought as to why 
Mrs. Peters and T are here I was verv 
much interested in that wonderful talk 
that Dr. Melish gave us this evening, and 
T want to tell you that this association 
fully realizes that there are a_ great 
many other things in business hesides 
making money. and this association of 
yours, this association of ours, is a won- 
derful example of spirituality in Ameri- 
can business. T have no reason in the 
world to be here to night. T have left 
this industrv regretfully. Mrs. Peters and 
I came down because of the fact that 
after twenty years of work tn this won- 
derful ivdustrv. the friendshins and the 
associations which we have made in that 
time are so deep rooted in our very be- 
ing that we cannot get alone without 
you So we are here because we love 
vou We are delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to be with you this evening, and 
we carry with us into the new industry 
into which we have gone a desire and an 
intention, as far as we possibly can. to 
introduce into another branch of Ameri- 
ean industry that spirituality, coopera- 
tion. which you have inspired us with. I 
thank you very much. 

Toastmaster Cheesman: Well. we are 
certainly going to miss “Ned” from our 
midst and anvthine I can do to help a 
young man along I would like to do, and 
don’t for one minute. you ladies, think 
that he isn’t a young man. You can't 
vo by all signs You know T didn’t be- 
lieve a word in that theory that a man 
who was a little void of hair, that it was 
due to his brain burning his hair up. I 


had no reason to believe that at all until 
I met “Ned.” Then I knew it was true. 

And speaking along his line, one of my 
friends told me what he thought was a 
joke on his wife, but I thought it was 
a joke on himself. His wife was going to 
give a very large dinner party and she 
came down to a dress rehearsal the night 
before and sat opposite to him and said, 
“Darling, what do you think of my new 
dress?" 

He said, “It is lovely, dearest. I 
haven't seen the bill but I know it is 
lovely. But, by the way, don’t you think 
it is just, well just a little too low?” 

“Well,” she said, “I want you to un- 
derstand that my friends come to see me, 
not my clothes.” 

Do you think that will help business 
any, “Ned?” 

We are now going to listen to a report 
of the attendance committee, William H. 
Eastman, chairman. You know we have 
had to have the roll call every day. The 
boys will go out and play hookey on the 
greens. How did they do this year, Mr. 
Eastman? Kindly report. 


Award of Attendance Banners 


Mr. Eastman: If I belonged to that 
group of s. lver tongues which adorns your 
speakers’ table, I would snap your ear- 
drums with gustatorial titilations, but 
never having had a hot air system in- 
Stalled, I'll not attempt to indulge in any 
oratorical efforts. Before I dispose of 
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the results of these prizes, offered by 
Harry Schnell. of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter, I want to say for the benefit of 
the ladies and for the few members who 
did not find it convenient to attend at 
least one of our sessions, that the basis 
for the awards is the average percentage 
of the attendance at the four sessions 
compared with the total membership of 
the whole club. To Milwaukee, the bev- 
erage city of the “‘wet ages,” goes the 
first prize. To Philadelphia, the second 
priz To New England, the home of our 
ancestors. and some of them journeyed 
down here to renew old acqua ntance with 
the Mayflower, the third prize. And to 
New York, from whence they have im- 








porter our president-elect, the fourth 
prize. 

That constitutes the report of your at-~- 
tendance committee. I thank you. 


Toastmaster Cheesman: Well, that is 
not as cheerful as it was last year, when 
I reported New York had the first prize, 
but then. she can’t always be first. It 
makes me think of an announcement I 
had to give out in Dr. Melish’s church the 
other day. He was going to have a 
christening and I said, “Immediately after 
the service we are going to have a christ- 
ening. Is Mrs. Jones here?” And _ she 
got up and I said, “I’m delighted to see 
you, Mrs. Jones, you were late last year.” 

Well, now, it is going to be my privilege 
to introduce a speaker whom we have 
never had with us before. He is consid- 
ered one of Amer'ca’s ablest orators. 
spent most of his life in that great North- 
west, where men are men and even 
canary birds sing in bass We know 
that he has something to say. We don't 
know how long he is going to take to say 
it, but we know he will arrive, and, al- 
though I was scheduled to bring this 
meeting to a close at eleven-five, we are 
not going to close at eleven-five because 
it is now eleven-six, but I know you will 
forgive me when you hear him. and I 
know you won’t want to stop him when 
he gets going. I understand it takes a 
little while to get goir but I have his 
own word for that. I trust you will 
properly lubricate him and get him off to 
an early start and we w'll stay with him. 
I am now goine to introduce the Honor- 
able Raymond Robins, whose subject will 
be “The Present—The Future.” 


“The Present—The Future” 


Hon. Raymond Rob'ns: I suppose T 
am here to pronounce the benediction and 
let you all go home happy. I want to let 
you in to a secret, however. I think it is 
only right and fair to Howard and myself. 
The toastmaster said, “Now here”’—this 
was early in the evening when we met in 
a little secret room—‘‘you and Melish get 
a chance to speak almost any time and 
any leneth of time. Now, I don’t often 
get a chance to spesk. T want to take a 
little of the time of both of you.” We 
said “Certainly,” being courteous folks. 
Now, the toastmaster took ten minutes of 
Howard's time and thirtv. minutes of 
mine. with the remaining fifteen minutes 
which yon will tolerate me. I am sure, 
and all of us will agree, that the toast- 
master has done most surprisingly well 
with his time. 

In the summer of 1913, I sat in two ban- 


















quet halls at two banquets of which I am 
reminded by this one. One was ina great 


hall in the city of Berlin, where trade 


and technical persons were gathered. 
Those men and women gathered there 
had eaten and drunk as you have today. 
They were certa.n of the future. There 
wer” eloquent words spoken of the world 
destiny of the German ideal. Everywhere 
there was confidence and assurance for 
the future. Germany was solving the 
problems of modern industry by the intel- 
ligent use of engineering and chemistry 
above any other people in the world, and 
world dominion was .n their eye. 

That same summer I was at a banquet 
in the old Hall of the Nobles in the city 
ot Moscow. Through the courtesy of the 
man then Patriach of the Greek Catholie 
Church, Joachim, I was privileged to sit 
in that presence and hear gentlemen who 
were at that time the masters in the old 
Russian Empire speak, with boundless 
confidence, of the future. having eaten 
and drunken as you have this day. 

I speak of these two banquets in those 
two lands only this brief thirteen years 
ago to show that it is entirely poss.ble for 
men to be intelligent, to be responsible, to 
have intimate relations with trade and 
commerce, to be_ scientific-minded, and 
still to be wholly blind to forces that are 
operating within the:r own lands. 

Today, if I were to speak of the two 
forces the relations of which are not un- 
derstood in those great representative 
gatherings of the important citizens of 
the two lands I would speak of war on 
the one hand. I do not go into that sys- 
tem and what I might say because of the 
hour. The other force that was apparent- 
ly in the Russian land if one were famil- 
iar with it at all, and it was my third 
visit to Kussia, was the class struggle 
which was there engaging and dividing 
that great people, so that a people with 
more untilled fertile acres, more un- 
touched virgin forest, more unmined min- 
eral resources than any other people in 
the world, should within a few short 
years be starving. to death, literally, by 
the hundreds of thousands. 

Here we are this evening in great con- 
fidence, masters, if you will, of a great 
enterprise, citizens of the foremost nation 
in the modern world, entirely confident of 
the future. And yet, suppose I say that 
in this great hour of the nation and the 
world this America of ours and all that 
we care for is more challenged, more 
fundamentally challenged, than at any 
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previous hour in its history or any sim- 
ilar nation’s history in the story of the 
world. That challenge is the challenge of 
the class struggle, the class division, the 
class hatred which has ruined or divided 
and destroyed, temporarily at least, the 
Russian world, and which has divided 
and holds in its division every nation in 
Europe. 

I would chalienge your thinking with 
this statement: That there is no nation in 
Europe tonight competent to meet that 
class challenge. Take Britain—my people 
have been here better than two hundred 
years and when we get done with Amer- 
ica we go back to Devonshire in old Eng- 
land on both sides. As culture goes, I'll 
take the Anglo-Saxon culture for mine. 
I’m grateful for Milton and Shakespeare 
and Burns and Pitt and Gladstone. I'm 
grateful for Wellington and grateful for 
the whole story. But there is no reason 
for us to confuse ourselves. Britain's 
Union Jack floats over more square miles 
of territory than at any other period in 
the story of the British Empire. The 
great fleet is more master of the seven 
seas than at any other hour in all the 
story of her maritime history. Yet within 
the temple the pillars bend with the 
strain, and I point that not so long ago 
certain soldiers mutinied at Folkstone and 
at Dover. and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the British Empire mutinied sol- 
diers were not sent to the guardhouse, but 
they were called into conference. Cer- 
tain officers were there that they didn’t 
want, they gave as their reason. and the 
will of the mutinied soldiers and not the 
will of the British Government prevailed. 
Thev did not go overseas as they had 
been ordered to go and for which they 
had mutinied. They went to the demobil- 
ization camps and were demobilized and 
sent home, as they had mutinied that 
they should do. 

Why was that so? 3ecause Lloyd 
George was in sympathy with mutinied 
soldiers? Not for a moment. Because 
his cabinet was in sympathy with them? 
Not for a moment. Because the class 
division in Britain made it wise for this 
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competent politician to ease over that dif- 
ficult hour and not to enforce the plain 
provisions of the statutes military against 


the mutinied soldiers in Great Britain. 


Why did he :eet that way? He felt 


that way because there is in Britain to- 


night a class cleavage. The past historic 


story, not so much the present but the 
past, of a state church and a state priv- 
ileged government, a privileged class gov- 
ernment and a privileged class economic 
institution, had divorced a sufficient num- 
ber of British men and women from sym- 
pathy with the British institutions as 
such to make fundamental cleavage. 

I was talking to some of the leaders of 
the Triple Alliance in Great Britain just 
after the failure of the great strike. One 
of them said to me, “If certain men hadn’t 
lost their heart, hadn’t become fright- 
ened, we would have starved London into 
submission.’’ That particular spirit is ex- 
actly the same spirit that has divided 
other European nations and has put un- 
der dictatorship some of the great nations 
of Europe. 

This particular America of ours is able 
to meet that challenge, the challenge of 
the class struggle, the class bitterness, 
the class division, and throw it back to 
the class-poisoned conditions of the old 
world that gave it birth. 

Now, why do i say that? That is a 
very pleasant thing for Americans to 
say to Americans, but thete are some 
people in this room that know that I 
wouldn’t say it if I didn’t believe it. I 
am more accustomed to catching bricks 
than bouquets. I rather like it better. 
It takes a certain amount of intellectual 
and physical agility to catch a brick, and 
any boob can catch a bouquet, you know 
very well. 

But it happens to be true that this 
America of ours is the only sound social 
control in the world tonight, and it is 
sound, first, because the three funda- 
mental institutions yet hold the faith of 
the masses of the people. 

The institution of government in this 
land is valid. Oh! we have all kinds of 
difficulty with it, difficulty in Pennsyl- 
vania, difficulty in Illinois that we are 
entirely familiar with just now. But 
there is a soundness in our political 
system exemplified by this fact—I had 
nothing to do with helping to make Wood- 
row Wilson President ; I did my best twice 
to keep him from ever being President; 
but as soon as he was President, he was 
my President, in common with every 
other decent citizen under the flag, and 
I was ready to go to a foreign land and 
die at his orders, and I wouldn’t have 
been worth my salt if I hadn’t been 
ready to go and, if need be, die. Behind 
the institution of government in Washing- 
ton tonight, whether it is Grover Cleve- 
land or William Howard Taft or Theo- 
dore Roosevelt or “Silent Cal,’’ there is 
an overwhelming majority of the men 
and women of this country, without re- 
gard to party, who will support that 
government, fight for that government, 
if need be die for that government. That 
is the power of the institution of govern- 
ment in this land. 


The other institution that holds together 
the social order is the institution of re- 
ligion. There may be men and women 
in this room who regard religion as more 
or less unimportant, may really not re- 
gard it as important at all, may look upon 
it as a bit of superstitution. None the 
less, you can find no considerable group 
of men and women in this country, any- 
where under the flag, that you won't find 
men and women in that group living a 
self-controlled and others-serving personal 
life because of their fellowship with 
Jesus as Savior and Lord, because of the 
authority of the religious sanction in 
their human hearts and daily lives. 

In exactly the same way, the economic 
institution in this country is a valid in- 
stitution. There are those who, like my- 
self, have opposed and fought bitterly 
against what we thought were the evils 
in the American industrial system. I 
have been in jail a reasonable time in 
western Pennsylvania and in some other 
places in industria] struggles in_ this 
country. In western Pennsylvania, I was 
in jail because I was aiding men who were 
struggling for the right of free speech 
and free press against the twelve-hour 
day and the seven-day week and the 
twenty-four hours’ double shift in the 
steel mills of this country, and certain 
very great men and eminent men said 
that they had to run their mills on that 
system because of the continuous ma- 
chinery. I pointed to the fact that Ger- 
many was running on an eight-hour shift 
and getting along very well, and today 
we are working out that particular in- 
justice in the economic life of our coun- 
try. 

I was able to say to Mr. Gary one 
day, when he spoke of the control and 
the confident future, that in spite of the 
control of the burgesses of the western 
Pennsylvania mill towns, in spite of the 
control from Harrisburg, in spite of the 
control of the Federal power in that 
region, that the twelve-hour day and 
seven-day week and twenty-four hours 
on the double shift was doomed, doomed 
because it was uneconomic, un-American, 
unchristian, and would pass out of the 
American industrial system because of 
the power of public opinion, and it has 
largely passed. 

So we have these three institutions 
valid in this country. In spite of every 
wrong there may be, if you were to put 
on a ballot this evening three questions 
and have a perfectly fair referendum— 
Shall we retain the American system of 
private property, production for profit, 
responsibility for the producing economic 
intelligence and power for it, or shall we 
have Marxian socialism or Russian com- 
munism?—put it to debate, have a_ full 
ballot, an overwhelming majority of the 
men and women of this country, without 
regard to social status or any of the 
other dividing lines, would vote in favor 
of the American system and against the 
other two systems. 

In other words, whatever we want to 
remedy, we feel we can remedy within 
the constitution and the law. That is 
not true of any nation in the old world 
tonight. Every nation in the old world 
is caught in this class cleavage. 

Why is it that America is now sound, 
and. if we do our right part in the world, 
shall remain sound for our children and 
eur children’s children? Not because we 
are better than other people or more tn- 
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telligent, but because we are the most as a citizen 


There never has been in this country : 
since this nation was founded a state Pens to be 
class privileged church. No man has (aith that 
ever paid a dollar for a religious faith ®0 active 
in which he did not believe, and as long Mine, but 
as the constitution stands, no man ever 
will. 


because his father heid office, and as long 
as the constitution stands, no man _ will. 
Even in Great Britain, the legislative under the 
power .n part is he.d by hereditary title, 


and immense power rests upon mere pri- power ; the 


mogeniture and the tact or descent. In  jjaintained 
this country, the whole political institu- ¢..6 from 


tion has remained tree and is free, and’ ¢. jts benefit 


a man from the sidewalks of New York creed; the 


who happens not to be a man of MY PO- jing abroad 


litical faith (if he is nominated for Presi- pyjans, by 
dent, I will do my best to beat him), a consumer, 


been the best governor of the ioremost 


gentleman 


In the second city of the land tonight the flag. 


there is another chief magistrate, mayor You cannot live on the past. 


of that city, not of my poltical persuasion, ¢, jive in 


not of my religious faith, not of my Na- 6F the Great 


atin % stare Dg re ig dency to mass movements and to preju-_ still, whenever they get sufficient power, The caddy said “There ain’t no ball— 

aNCE, Mam ee aor nue tanvard ice and hatred and to mass power. It is taking in the unbridled control of a se- that’s the hell of it.” 

bucket in an Elston avenue tanyar¢ not possible to take vast numbers of cret, hooded mob the priceless liberties Now we have reached the president- 

thirty years ago. ‘Twenty-six years a80, young men, train them to force and over- of the individual conscience. elect. He is older now than when he 

ay aa an ee ar ee we “oo — whelming force and disregard of life and My people, as I said, have been here came in. I don't have to teil any storles 
> yolice court oO 1e es 1icago . > , > > lea i as Wa ‘ aL} -, , as Se ’ é i. ‘ * 3 , ac Nixie mn 

in the }| property of other peoples in other lands, better than’ two hundred years. We _ him, but I will tell one, anyway. 


avenue station trying to practice law in and then, 


that court and be honest, one of the jg past, turn 
hardest jobs in the world. We elected not have some of the less worthy of them COUntry has had. 
him alderman, against the gang. He was use that psychology of force for their 

And one of the reasons that 


reelected five times. Roger Sullivan, to own ends. 
get rid of him, kicked him up to the we have 


bench, where he got six thousand dollars sweeps this country today is because 
a year and six-year terms of office, and the aftermath 
the continuation as long as he lived. We sweeping all the lands of Europe. Many 
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them back as citizens and 


of the Great War. It is 

















































as well as you may know darkest hour of Brandywine and Valley those silly, foolish stories that I told 
favored people in all the world. how in all three of those pariicular insti- korge, aided h.m to go on 
tutions. This particular gentleman hap- 


the kind of Ameri- simpiy because of the nature of the-r and officers who could 
that is preserving the worship, torgetting that rel.gious liberty the previous tournament.) 
the three  institutions— is a cornerstone ot this boasted American Toes 2 Rida : F 
institution distribued over cuonstitutional freedom and forgetting also oastmaster Cheesman: I did have a 
the whole broad land, the opportunity for that .n the darkest hours ot the Great 
political preferment to the poorest child War the whole hope of the 


the highest place being -rested back on Ferdinand 


power of taxing people I have done my small 


who do not believe in its aftermath years of the 
economic institution spread- resist masses of men and 
benefits by profit-sharing color in savage and relentless assault There were 
plans of reducing cost to the upon men, women, and little 


ill do ; : ; plans that make the eco- color. just because of the 
man coming trom the commonest life of nomic institution valid _ 


the East Side of New York, has possibly conscience of the mass of the people. The 


over i ; oe whom I refer is Colonel 
commonwealth of this nation that it has Callahan, who has done just 


had in the last twenty years. things in his daily life as a citizen under 


in the mind and _ skin. 


those three 
of the great Civil War, 


present. As an aftermath freedom, and sometimes 
War. there has been a ten- with those words, but more 


the occasion of the war 


great crime wave that 


took him off the bench and made him of us do not know it, but it happens to be thing to be a Protestant) 


mayor of Chicago, and I, a member of the true, just as 
National Republican committee, did my is an aftermath of the Great War, and 
best to elect this man as the mayor of this country, 
that city. In my judgment, he has been portunity of 


the squarest and best mayor we have had opportunity for all peoples living a decent Constitutional, unchristian, and calculated _ Well, I met this man while I was driv- 

in twenty-five years. human life, what are we seeing? to ee ee — order and union jng through Virginia, and he was driving 
; . ; 3 roare ic ; Tr f these United States. a drove of hogs along. I hz 

é ; » story > sricé - In these years, this nation. dedi-  ~y; s gs along. 1ad to pull out 

That is the story of the American py : nation. dedi We have avoided up to this moment and let him go by. We said “howdy” and 


litical life. There is no fixed privilege in cated to constitutional government and ~ Clase cleaws r . vers e Rs ; : 

the political institution under this flag. due process. of law, when there has been the, class cleavage. We can avoid it by conversed three hours along that line, and 
The same is true of the economic insti- 4 substantial : 
many times, that they have 


tution. “But,” you say, “Robins, you about all, 


can’t quite mean that—what about these worried about 


great inheritances? What about Harri- force enough , 
De had force enough to put it over, the con- 


stitution and the law could go hang. 

We sometimes have gentlemen step for- 
ward in rather pompous fashion and say, speaking of the one, the 
government of laws and not oe " 
There is great truth in that 


man and Astor and others? 


Well, what about them? Mr. Astor, a 
very estimable young man, has a very 
large amount of income from unearned 
increment of the rents in the great 
of New York, so that every babe born 
there adds to the value of his property, 
but is Mr. Astor very significant in the 
economic life of America? Not very. The 
power in the economic life of America 
goes with the producing economic in- 
telligence, an@ when that intelligence 


of men.” 


the sheriff 


to put it over. and if they 


eity “This is a 


times, it is 
trial judge, 
any county under the flag, 
and I will break ary law on the statute 
books and get away with it. 


is sweeping this land 


maintaining the validity 


divisi ‘tween groups 
sion between groups, power of the three great 


was whether they had otae ; 
. political and economic. 


statement, — os it is — to us many richest men in the republic, in the re- He said, “I certainly do.” 
a lone “ut io. cetes ony on public, in the revolting colonies—broad I said, “It must take you eight hours.” 
prosecut.ng attorney and acres, many slaves, a good bank account, He said. “It takes ten, but what is time 


and artistocratic position. 
into the balance that we 


passes, the dominion passes. Did I make Constitutional liberty, due process of of the temple bent with 


that clear? 


problem of producing agricultural ma- ple in the 
chinery and distributing it in the l nited a matter of black words on white paper 
States. His name was Cyrus McCormick jn the backs 
the elder. He did the job rather well. gq matter of the incarnation in every gen- ously that when he went 
. E living men and women of an ent m. i > supr > 
tive competent agricultural machinery understanding went down, in the supreme 
and distribute it so the farmers could and of a willingness, if need be, to suffer 
get it at a decent price than possibly any for that faith. 
man that has lived in this land. He left other foundation to constitutional liberty «a: + : , , 
. 4 . < s al li j said, e bes . 
a very eminent and worthy family, but and a free c The best friend of 


He died having done more to make effec- erat on of 


been hereditary in the experience of man- to make 


kind. The first man to take that posi- free soc‘ety. Is that true? features shine out, the 
tion was the son who bore his name, the A little while ago. some men of my old 2. ¢ . aon ” 

. a © s a on moner of all the world. 
older son, a splendid citizen, but after craft down Herrin, Williamson county, )jnation of trust in the 
awhile he fanned out as president of the Illinois, thought they had a_ grievance, pich as well as poor, all 
International Harvester. Then the sec- thought they had force enough to put it men of every class and color 


ond son, Harold, became president, and over, went 
he got more interested in a songbird than ruthless destruction of |l'fe and property. 
in agricultural machinery, and today the and the constitution and the law did not 
responsible head of that great corporation rule in Herrin, 
is Alexander Leigh, who grew up in the doesn't rule 
shops. And that is the story of the eco- to those crimes ( Y E 
nomic dominion and power of American the opinion it doesn’t want it to rule. You ¢y¢ 
life. and as long as that remains the know all about 
headlines and editor’al com- 
lege in American economic life, that in- Ment in every foreign newspaper through- 
out the land, and you felt a fierce resent- 


story, as long as there is no fixed privi- subject of 


stitution wil! stand. 


Why do I say that? ‘The trouble in Ment at your 
; read about 


grateful for your just resentment and for 
your contr’butions. I only wish you had 
resentment and were just as 
contribute against the equally 
s°vage, barbaric violent coal operators of 
West Virginia; 


the old world is that vast areas of nat- 
ural resources and tremendous economic 
power goes by primogeniture to the eldest 
son for untold generations, and there is 
held out of use important natural re- 
sources. and there is held in incom- 
petent hands the dominion of economic 
power. 

It is not so in this country, and this 
inheritance of ours is of priceless value. of 
I happen to know one of your member- 
ship who in my judgment typifies—and 
I don’t wish to put any saint’s halo on 
anybody here tonight—the typically valu- builded 
able representative American citizen en- In this 
gaged in gainful occupation and doing his  ggyj)4) 7 
job well in this country, who represents 


an equel 
ready to 


sure when 





mainta’n 


there this evening n relation 


folks. forvetting that the 
broadcloth mob is just as much the enemy 
constitutional liberty as the mob in 
overalls. That 
have got to 


mav be our 


learn it if you are going to 


creeds, what have 


ithue ¢ -arvicre 23 lie ‘ , , 
activity and service. salient and worth war? ‘Waves of mass hatred sweep com- 


law, a_ self-controlled, free community, man from a log cabin, 
* o— , trusting in the good will of the mass. that 
There was not a great while ago a@ man jx not a small thing, That has come out of 


any of the great rulers 


There never was any side bowed their heads 


F ind " poe ut society, and there never will wel] as the best friend of the North is the toastmaster, and I think I used some 
producing economic intelligence has never be. It doesn’t lie in bayonets and prisons qead, and now all the less men ’round Judgment in that, or his introduction of 
salf.c, ‘olle ‘ rae idi r . on . a e 
self-controlled, law-abiding, about him grow smaller and those heroic 
foremost com- 
is this com- 


and put it over to the 
aera ; a : can future: 

Williamson county, and it What will your share 
because the public is of no mean cities and oi 


that. That was the easy institution, even though 


shall we say? Sha) re 
breakfast tables as you hall we sa hall we 
Herrin massacre. I am 


ereat people here not a 


but you aren't quite so 


get there—some of them brave and true, from the 


is a hard gospel, but you 


businessman, professional 


opportunity for all races and all intellect and genius, one 
vou seen since the Out the way to which all 


while, in each one of those three institu-§ munities anti-Semitic hatred of Jews here ¢d_ time. 
tions—the political institution, the re- ‘pn this particular locality, not because Toastmaster Cheesman: 


ligious institution, and the economic in- they are 


cannot preserve the foundations of thot David 


of the future except as you do function helped to 


Paint and Varnish Conventions 


Fill Week of October Eleventh 


(Continued from page 3) 
organizing a bureau to disseminate credit knowl- 
edge. 

(3) Opposed legislation looking toward the 
licensing of master painters. 

(4) Urged adequate and modern housing for 
the United States Patent Office. 

(5) Commended all efforts being made by 
manufacturers of tools and equipment to facili- 
tate the proper and efficient application of paints 
and varnishes. 

(6) Approved of the simplification practice 
recommendation as a standard of production and 
distribution of paint and varnish brushes. 

(7) Approved a recommendation to sell tur- 
pentine and rosin by net weight. 


The entertainment features of the week re- 
flected much credit on the members of the com- 
mittee on entertainment and general arrange- 
ments, headed by Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Harn, as 
chairman and hostess. The colonial ball, which 
yas preceded by a series of tableaux and musical 
numbers, was an occasion that will long be re- 
membered, with the men in white wigs and stocks, 
and the ladies in their old-fashiened bonnets and 
shawls, which were provided by the committee. 

The golfing contingent was not discouraged 
when a day of rain greeted the players, the only 
disagreeable day of the week. L, R. Hunter, of 
Atlanta, Ga., was the winner, defeating N. T. 
Chapin, of Cleveland, 3 up and 2 to play in the 
final match. 

The annual banquet was the crowning event of 
the week. The retiring president, R. B. Robin- 
ette, introduced Frank P. Cheesman as _ toast- 


and the surrender of Corwallis. 
an active leader layman in a In certain other communities there I do not, 
is not mine. He happens to be have been waves of anti-Catholicism, 
leader in a party that is not hatred of Roman Catholics 
nonetneless it is true that because they are good eitizens or bad. ,¢ : } + 

he represents i 3 & é m the following 
can citizenship 
. . . validity of 
In this country, no man holds office pe political 


as such, not 


Allied cause ng pretty late and I will tell it. I 
Foch, marshal Will never get another chance, I know 
open to that person if he has ability and of France, one of the leading Catholic that. This is a good story. It was writ- 
religious institution being laymen of the world, and ' one of the 

free from State control and member of the Society of Jesus. orm sitting six inches from me. I am 
part in these 
Great War to 
women of My {to 


children of = finajly 
color of their to come to the 


We have seen rise as_ the 
of this war an organization born down He found a beautiful course, beautifully 
in my old South, in the bitter 
and West, to remain there all of h.s next life, and 
You have speaking nice words of Americanism and he got e- uipped He went out on green 
\ keeping faith No. 1, and he said to caddy, “Now, give 


itself North, South, East 


have worn the uniform in every war this cajq | 
last war, I shal 

went in as a private and came out as a 
colonel. My people first went to Vir- One 
ginia, then moved to Maryland, andMany gtate of 
tonight. I, too, back 
(my fathers reason 


In this 


of Of them sleep in Kentucky 
a Southern, a Protestant 

fought with Cromwell when it cost some- hanged the first one that came over That 
} and I, a mem- is the highest elevation we ever reached 
It ber of the white race and a Gentile, do | will tell you, and we ; 
n none the less, denounce all Mass hatred (Chatfield is giving me the sign Of 
ded'cated to the equal op- Of our people of any race, color, or creed, course, “Chat” shakes a wicked foot, and 
all races and creeds, to all @8 of the devil utterly, un-American, uN- he wants to get on the ballroom floor. 


and original the hogs went on. Finally I said, “How 
institutions in far do you drive them?” 
terms of unprivileged freedom, religious, He said, “‘About eight miles.” 


You are in the capital city of the re- He said, “Every day.” 
public. The story of America is dra- I said, “Eight miles round trip?” 
matized in the story of two great men, “No,” he said, “sixteen miles round 
the shadow of the Washington monument trip.” 
magnificent I said, “Man alive, do you drive those 
memorial to Lincoln speaking of the hogs sixteen miles every day of the 
other. One was a rich man, one of the week?” 


might have a So, w.th those few remarks, not in any 


free. America. Then, when the pillars Way derogatory—but we have got to 


poverty-stricken hills of old Kentucky, a F eam. | We 7 call a Ya 4 any 

7 eat ability engaged i ring ; man who knew the story of the prairies More: he 1s no longer a dut le is a 

of great ability engaged in so.ving the 4 thousand years of the blood and strug- and knew in his own person Pla the rresident, and a vresident of a real or- 

western world. That is not common life and labor of mankind than #®@nization. Mr. Figgis. 

3 of the human (The audience arose.) 

law books only. That is race, came forth and kept faith so glori- ° . 

down, as he President's Salutatory 

4 ; | oF struggle and 

faith in those principles triumphant hour of victory, : ade teti 
in the old South who fought on the other tien. I think I should start dieting. I am 


whole people, ata 
right-thinking thank 


that has made the glory of American life 
and that holds the promise of the Ameri- 


great 
wealths and of the foremost 
modern world be in maintaining this 


are blinded by present prosperity or cer- I 
tain lines of individual preference? What 
creat eomanay of the bast part of that gation by just the slightest indication of 
highly resolved that there shall be a I have observed in the twenty years 
: ; sSreat indi- that I have been with this association 
viduals—that is an old story in the past that practically all of its members are 
failures of thé race—not triumphant and active, and that so many of them are 
victorious classes—that is an equal failure willing to contribute all they have in an 
in history—but a great people, sound and ynselfish way. I have been on your side 
’ e " man who digs of the table for twenty years, and I am 
a ditch and digs it honestly, 
a decent wage, wife, children, home, a to thank you and to say that I appre- 
because he ciate very much what you have done for 
pyramid, up me and for the executive committee and 
through that man through every class and directors that you have elected with me 
foundations the fathers “T°UP, common labor, skilled mechanic, who are going to be a wonderful force 
man. until we for good with this association. 

great America, dedicated to have here the last exalted expression of Toastmaster Cheesman: Well, ladies 
people blazing and gentlemen, I have my trunk packed, 
the nations and we are going to get going. We 
of the earth shall come in God’s appoint- workers are very short talkers, but we 


stake in the commonwealth 
labors at the base of the 


Well, friends. as they get th's room cleared. and I trust 
citizens or bad. simply there is only one thing for me to do, and to have the pleasure of meeting some of 
stitution. I undertake to say that you hecauce of the pccident of race, forgetting that is to apologize for having taken the the members then. Thank you all, and 
and the provhets and Jesus time of these two speakers. 

Amer'can life and. maintain the heritage Himself were Jews. forvetting that a Jew have given them the whole evening, there of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
finance Washington in the is no question about it. 


We should ths will close the thirty-ninth convention 


I wish that all Association. 
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Yorktown “would be and should be stricken from 
the record. Do I hear such a resolution? 


(Mr. Cheesman then made an announce- 
ment in reference to the golf tournament 
day for the directors 
not participate in 


golf story, but I guess the hour is get- 


honorary ten _by one of the members on the plat- 


between the devil and the deep sea, and 
you can take your choice. It is about the 
:olfer who died, and, of course, he went 
heaven. He got very lonely there. 
no other golfers there. He 
got a message over the radio 
» con other place, that all of 

his friends were there, especially those 
aftermath from Chicago, and he went there. : 


aftermath equipped, greens best ever, club house, 
spreading Clubs, caddies. He decided he was going 


frequently me the ball; we are all ready.” 


asked me not to say anything, and I 
wouldn't, but I am going to. I 
_only tell one story. He doesn’t 
need it, but I am slated to tell it, anyway. 
time I went driving through the 
Virginia. I am from Virginia, 
in sixteen hundred, and the 
there aren’t more of -us is’ they 






































































































are proud of it. 


I sa.d, “Once a week?” 


put it all to a hog?” 


strain, a have him with us for a year—I am _ going 
man from to introduce our new president, Dudley 


my people Pres'dent Figgis: After that introduc- 
glad to say that I contributed most of my 


wept € . oss 
pt and time to -the visiting speakers and not to 


South as 


me would have been longer. 

1 am not on my feet tonight to make 
a speech nor to enunciate any very pro- 
found policies. I am on my feet to 
you for the honor that you have 
done me and to say that I will give back 
to you the very best I have in me. I 
want, too, to pay my respect to the ad- 
ministration, the head of the administra- 
tion that is just going out. It has been 
a pleasure to work with President Robi- 
nette, and it is that knowledge that 
makes it poss ble for me to undertake 
snmatiivion what is ahead of me during this year 
: 5S with some courage, for the reason that 
realize that it is possible to enlist the 
services of so many men in this organi- 


and creed, 


citizens of 
common- 
nation of 


that have the need of help. 


entitled to not going to trespass on your time except 


are going to meet together just as soon 


master. The speakers included the Rev. John 
Howard Melish, of the Holy Trinity Church of 
Brooklyn; the Hon. Raymond Robins, former 
president of the N. P., O. & V. A.; E. V. Peters, 
and the newly elected president, Dudley W. 
Figgis. 

The results in the annual contest for the at- 
tendance record banners presented by H. J. 
Schnell, of the Oil Paint and Drug Reporter, were 
reported by W. H. Eastman, chairman of at- 
tendence contest committee. The committee 
awarded the first prize to the Milwaukee club, the 
second to Philadelphia, the third to the New Eng- 
land club and the fourth and final banner to the 
New York club. The roll calls in the banner 
contest attracted much attention at each business 
session of the convention, as the members 
actively canvassed the corridors to bring in the 
stragglers to answer to their names. 
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In the Paint and Varnish Industry 


It is read by Executives and department heads and 
its Market Reports and News Articles are intimately 
followed every week. It is without a peer as an 
advertising medium producing direct returns. 
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Hotel, 
w.th 
Manufacturers’ 
of 
As- 
11, 
consolida- 
the 
of 
As- 
of 


ot 


ballroom 
Washington, 
members 
Assoc ation 

National 
sociation, 


Mayflower 


Manufacturers’ 
evening, 
gathered 
two organization 
D. Graves 


of these 
platform 
National 
soc. ation; 


president 
Manufacturers’ 
president 
Association 
’. Horgan, 
assoc ations 
Var- 
Heckel, 
manufacturers’ 
Mr. Graves called the conven- 
and turned 
to Mr. Felton to preside. 


Manufacturers 


manager 
National 
Association, 
secretary-treasurer 
associations, 


It was reported 
of the organizations had unani- 
to adopt 


that both 
mously voted 
solidation. 


plans of 
Cheesman, as chair- 
consolidation committee. 
called on proposed 
constitution 
read, section by section, and 
association, 


Constitution By-Laws 


Adopted 


constitution 


Preamble 


manufacturers of paints, ind lacquers 


principles 
safeguard 

and the industry, 
an Association. 


Constitution 
Article I 


Association 
American Manufacturers’ 


Association. 
Article Il 
Membership 


Membership: Membership 


exclusively 
corporations 


Association 
manufactu 
varnishes 
$s are usually 
nish or lacquer plant. 
individual, 
be eligible to membership unt 
signed the agreement ‘ 
Products, 
Association 
Application for 





n-Exchange 
Agreement 


Directors, 
eligibility 


Constitution 
Secretary 
admission. 

Membership 
distinguished 


mendation of the 


members at 


Officers and 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer 


Directors 

of Directors 
Directors 
and Second Vice-Presidents, and nine Direct 





George B. Heckel 


Elected Secretary- Treasurer 








IN-CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Proceedings of the 


American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
First}Resgular Meeting, Washington, D. C., 


October 11 and 12, 1926 





Article IV 
Election of Officers and Directors 
Section 1 Officers and Directors shall } 
elected at the annual meeting to serve for one 
year or until their successors are elected 
Not less than sixty days before the annua 
meet.ng, it shall be the duty of the President 
to appoint. subject to the approval o the 
Board of Directors, a Nominating Committee 
of five members who shall report at the annua 
meeting the names of the candilates selected 
fo ifticers and directors 
Section Unless there good and = suf- 
ficient reasons to the ontrary, the retiring 
President shall be nominated by the Committec 
for the oflice of First Vice-President and the 
retiring First Vice-President for the office of 


Vice-President 

3. Of the nine 
three shall not 
Board of 


Second 





Directors 
have served on 
Directors 


Section 
at least 
preceding 


Article Y 
Duties of Offi 


Section 1. President It shall be the 
the President to preside at all meetings of 
Association and of the Board of Directors, 
to make such yintments as 
the Constitutior in By 
quired by action of th 
present at th 
the affairs of the 
such matters and recommendat 
deem of interest He sha pert 
executive dutics as t Board of 
require 
ction 2. Vice-Presidents: In 
lisability of the President it 
the First Vice-Presid 
absence or disability, of the 
ident to preside at mee 
all the other 
President 


was 
constitu- 
organiza- 
and by-laws was 
was adopted 





py are 
those re 
He 
report 


together 


aws; also 
Association 
innual meeting a 


Association 





ons as he ma 
rm such 
Directors 


S« the ib 
shall be 


ol { A 
duty of nt, ¢ 
ond Vi« 


s and 


luties pertaining to the 


the 
keepin 


Section 3 t I shall be 
ff the Secretar to pr fo the 
of a of the 
tion rs, to 
all details of correspondence, 
mem! to all meetings of 
at 3 ten days in advance 
practicable 

A salary, 
termined by 
paid to the 
addition, by 
amounts as 

neuct of 

Section 4 


of the 


Secr 





record of all procee 
and the Beard of Direct 
and to 
the 
thereof 





shall be 
shall 


amount of which 
Board of Directors 
who shall 
yard of Directors, 
necessary for the 


the 
the 
Secretary, 
the B 
may be 
his office 
Treasurer: It 
Treasurer to provide 
of all moneys due the Association and 
bursement thereof by voucher, after 
of the indebts the General 
or Jhis authorized representatives 

He shall provide for accurate, account: of al 
réceipts and disbursements and shall 
a financial statement and operating 
covering the period from the last 
statement to the last day of September. 
report to be 
Public Accountant 





shall be the 
for the 


the 


Iness by 


and submitted to the 
nual Convention 

He shall submit 
ten days before the Annual Convention, 
plete list of the membership of the 
tion in good standing on his books, 
shall be the basis of re sentation 
Annual Convention. 

He shal furnish to the Board of 
within sixty days after the Annual C 
vention, a detailed budget of the estimated 

ind expenditures for the fiscal year 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to render 
new members elected, as he 
s notified by the Secretary of elections 


Article VI 


Board of Directors 
ral Manager 


The Board of Directors 
ontrol of the internal affairs of 
tion; shall determine the time 
special meetings; 
for membership; 
the policies and activities of 
and of the funds thereof; and shall engage 
the services of a General Manager for a period 
not to exceed three years. The compensation 
of the General Manager shall be arrangea and 
appreved by the Board of Directors. An office 
for the General Manager shall be maintained 
at such place with such help and operating 
expense as the Board of Directors may de- 
termine 

gjond. The 


to the 


which 


at the 





tors, 
ceipts 


such 


bills for soon 


Dut‘es of the and the 


Gen 
shall have 
the Associa- 


and 


Section 1 


place 
sha}! 
shall have general charge 
the Association 


provide 
such 
they 
deem 
by 


shall 
and 


as 


of Directors 
indemnity bonds the Treasurer 
other. employees the Association 
may designate for such amounts as they 
necessary, the expense thereof to be paid 
the Association. 

Section 2%. General Manager: The General 
Manézger shall have general supervision over 
the affairs of the Association and perform such 
duties may be delegated to him by the 
Board of Directers. He, or his authorized rep- 


Board 
for 


as 


resentatives, shall approve for disbursement 
by the Treasurer all authorized expenditures 
of the Association. 
Article VII 
Vacancies in Office 

Section 1. President: In the event of the 
office of the President being declared vacant 
by action of the Board of Directors, the First 


Vice-President shall act as President until his 
successor is elected at the next annual meeting. 





Section 2. Other vacancies in elective of- 
fice The Board of Directors having declared 
vacancies in elective offices other than that of 
President, such offices shall be filled by a 
majority vote of the Board of Directors 

Article VIII 
Amendments 
This Constitution may be amended or re- 


vised at any annual meeting of the Assoviation 
by an affirmative vote of not less than three- 


fourths of the members present, but no such 
amendment or revision shall be considered un- 
‘ess it hes been submitted in writing to the 


Boara of Directors prior to their annual meet- 
ing and they shall report their action to the 
Association in annual meeting. 


nominated 
the 


duty of 
the 
and 
provided in 


shal 
upon 
with 


other 
may 


sence 


in his 
-Pres- 
to perform 


ffice of 


duty 


Associa- 
attend to 
invite 
Association 
when 


de- 
be 
be allowed, in 
such 
proper 


duty 
collection 
dis- 
approval 
Manager 


submit 
sitatement 
financial 
This 
audited and certified by a Certified 
Board 
of D rectors, and by them presented to the An- 


General” Manager, 
a com- 
Associa- 
list 


Direc- 
n- 
re- 


of 
pass upon all applicants 
of 





By-Laws 
Article I 
Initiation Fee and Annual Dues 
Section 1. The initiation fee shall be $50 
Annual dues shall be paid by members based 
on Dun’'s cepital rating as follows: 
$50,000 or less .......... $50 
50.000 to $125,000 100 
125.900 to 300, 000 150 
300,000 to 500, 000 200 
500,000 to 1,000,000 250 
1,000,000 to 5,900,000 450 
DON Cee OL GUE ceéiviccecasevcdeebednecs Too 


When t capital rating is not based mainly 
on the p t, varnish and lacquer business of 
the member, a suitable adjustment may be 
made in dues by the General Manager and the 
Tree surer 

Section 2. The 
tober Ist and the 
in advance during 






fiscal year shall begin Oc- 
annual dues shall be payable 
the month of October. 

New members admitted during the first half 
of the fiscal year shall pay full annual dues: 
those admitted during the second half shall pay 
one-half the annual dues 

Section 3. Failure to pay dues in full before 
May Ist shall be considered equivalent to resig- 
nation, and the name of the member thus 
failing to pey ifter thirty days’ notice in 
writing, shall iropped from membership in 
th Association 

Members dropped 


dues 
by 
on 


for non-payment of 
may be reinstated during that fiscal year 
i majority vote of the Board of Directors 
payment of accrued dues 


Article II 


Disqualification—Resignation—Expulsion 














Section 1. In the event of a member changing 
his business t such an extent that he is no 
longer eligible under Article Il, of the Con- 
stitution, his membership shall terminate. The 
ques‘ion of qualification shall be decided by 
the Board of Directors 

Section 2. Resignations shall be considered 
by the joard of Directors, who shall have 
power to accept or reject by a majority vote. 

Section 3. By a majority vote of the entire 
Boerd. either in meeting or by mail, a member 
may be suspended or expelled for cause; the 
member thus suspsnded or expelled having the 
right to appeal from the decision of the Board 
at the next regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion, which may sustain or reverse the action 
of the Board by a majority vote of those 


present 
Se-tion 4. The Board of Directors shall expel 
or demand the resignation of any member who, 


after due and open hearing by the Board, shall 
be found to have violated the Anti-Rebate 
Agreement or who, in the opinion of the Board, 
shall have consented to its violation. 


Article II 
Meetings 





Section 1. Time and place of the annual 
meeting of this Association shall be determined 
by a joint Committee consisting of the Presi- 


dent and two members of this Association, and 
the President and two members of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Inc. The 
president of the National Paint. Oil and Var- 
nish Association, Inc., shall be chairman of 
this Committee 

Section 2 
ings shall be called 
written request of ten or more 
Association when such request 
proved by the Board of Directors 

Section 3. The Boerd of Directors shall hold 
1 meeting within twenty-four hours after its 
election, and an annual meeting within thirty 
lays ling the annual meeting of the As- 

Special meetings of the Board of 

1s shall be called by the President when 
judgment it is necessary. 


Article IV 
Quorum 


Fifty 
any 





Meetings: Special 
by the President 


Special meet- 
upon the 
members of the 


has been ap- 





prece 
sociation 

Direct 
in his 





on 1 
tute a 
Association 


shall 
the 


members 
meeting 


Meetings: 
quorum at 





of 


const 


Section 2. Foard of Directors: Six members 
shall constitute a quorum at any regular or 
regularly called meeting. 

Article V 
Voting by Mail 

Section 1. Board of Directors: The Board 
of Directors shall vote by mail through the 
Secretary on questions presented by the Pres- 
ident or Board of Directors, which are not 
deemed of sufficient importance to call for a 
special meeting of the Board. A majority of 


the votes received within twenty days shall be 
decisive. 








Section 2. Association: Questions which in 
the judgment of the Board of Directors are 
of sufficient importance for the comsideration 
of the Association and not important enough 
for a special meeting, shall be voted upon by 
mail to the Secretary and a majority of the 
votes received from the membership within 
thirty days shall be decisive. 

Each individual, firm or corporation in good 
standing shall be entitled to one vote. 

Article VI 
Standing Committees 

Section 1. The President shall annually ap- 
point standing committees of not fewer than 
five members each, as follows:—Paint, Varnish 
and lLecquer. The members of these Com- 


mi‘ttees shall be representative of the industries 
designated 





Section 2. The President shall annually ap- 
point standing committees of not fewer than 
three members each, as follows:—China Wood 
Oil, Constitution and By-laws, Cost Account- 
ing, Membership, Naval Stores, Petroleum 
Products, Unfair Competition. The General 
Manager shall be ex-officio a member of the 
Unfair Competition Committee. 

Section 3. Standing Joint Committees: The 


President shall appoint two members who will 
represent this Association on the standing joint 


committees representing the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., and this 
Associction:—Arbitration; Chamber of Com- 





merce, U. S. A.; Clean-up and Paint-up; Ex- 
port; Flax Development; Legislation; Simpli- 
fication; Tariff; Trafiic. 
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Educational 
be an Educational Bureau consisting of eighteen 


Associs tion 


representative men the industry 


Immediately 
membership 


respectively. Beginning 


appointments shall 
Educational 


Association 
Educational 
Treasurer of 
on shall be the Secretary and the Treas- 
Educational 








Chairman 


Promotion 
the Surface Campaign and such other 


activities. 

vacancies 
membership occurring 
appointment 
unexpired 
membership 





Managers’ Committee: 


Managers’ 
Federation of 
to consist 
constituent 
Federation, 





employers 
Association 


Federation 
Association, 


Article VII 
Amendments 


an affirmative vote of not less than 
two-thirds of the members present. 

suspended unanimous vot, 
Association. 


On motion of H. L. Calman, the matter 
incorporation 
deferred 
incoming 


cons .deration 
directors. 


Nominations and Elections 


Herbert W. Rice, chairman of the joint 
nominat.ons, 
selection 
Cheesman, 
vice-president. 
vice-president, 
secretary) 
Philadelphia. 
secretary 


committee 
following 


reported 
President, 


Buffalo ; 


Philadelph‘a ; -treasurer, 


The newly elected president, Mr. Chees- 
platform amid 
members. 
announced that 
seemed to 
twenty-four 
he had first become active 
in associational work, and that since that 
every honor 


escorted to 
the cheers delegates 
Washington 


years ago 


association 


recognized 
large help that he might expect from the 
vice-presidents 


command gratefully 
association, 
had been 
eble to do so much for the two organiza- 
tions that had now come to be one. 





The Officers 


President 


Cheesman, Brooklyn, 


First Vice-President 


Second Vice-President 


J. Sibley Felton, Philadelphia, 


Secretary-T reasurer 
George B. Heckel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Board of Directors 

Frank L. Sulzberger, Chicago, JI. 
Lawrence Phillips, New York, 

Brininstool, Angeles, 

Carnegie, 

A. Melum, ‘Chicago, 


Levenhagen, Cleveland, 





P. Allen, Wilmington, Del. 
Harry A. Hall, Boston, Mass. 
E. H. Hancock, Louisville, Ky. 
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remarked of the happiness that he ex- 
pected during the coming year in ther 
co-operation with him in the activities of 
the new association. 

 ce-President Graves and Vice-Presi- 
dent Felton, with General Manager Hor- 
gan and Secretary Heckel, told of their 
great satisfaction in being associated 
with President Cheesman in the work of 
the coming year. 

The organizat.on meeting of the new- 
born association was then declared ad- 
journed, to meet for its first business ses- 


sion the next day. 


First Business Session 


The first business session of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers Associat.on was opened promptly 

10 o’clock Tuesday forenoon, October 

with the newly elected president, 
ank B. Cheesman, in the chair. Mr. 








Norris B. Gregg 


Chairman of Educational Bureau 





Cheesman called for the report of the 
educational bureau. 

Norris B. Gregg outlined briefly the 
work that had been accomplished by the 
bureau during the past year, and then 


called upon J. H. McNulty, who reported 
on the progress of the tung oil expansion 


in the South as follows: 

Report of Tung Oil Committee 
Your committee in making its report to the 
membership, this year feels the importance of 
briefly reviewing the wood oil situation in 
general 2s well as the activities of the in- 
dustry’s development, through the American 
Tung Oil Corporation. : 
While our membership as a whole is familiar 


in a general way with the situation that ob- 
tains in China, it is doubtful if all realize 
the serious menace to our industry involved 
in the civil war raging in the territory about 
Hankow and up the Yangtze River, which, for 
the time being at least. has practically para- 
lyzed the wood oil industry so far as bringing 


supplies into Hankow is concerned, a situation 
likely to continue for some time to come. 
Added to this, is the lack of information on 
the current crop, the harvesting of which 
usually starts during the month of September. 

In addition, there is great uncertainty so far 
as the carry-over from the old crop, some be- 
lieving that the 2mount of oil for export has 
been considerably curtailed, due to the very 
low prevailing during the late spring, 
which would result as in the past in Chinese 
producers diverting oil for other purposes rather 


prices 











than for export. The whole situation is badly 
confused, due to the impossibility of securing 
accurate data from the interior and through 
the unsettled conditions brought about by the 
civil war and the state of brigandage. 

Recent estimates from a reliable source would 
indicaie shipments to this country of 24,000 
tons of tung oi] for the first nine months of 
this year, as against shipments from China 
of approximately 32,000 tons for the _ corre- 
sponding period of last year. Further estimates 
indicate total exports from China to the United 
States for this year of around 30,000 tons as 
against 42,000 tons in 1925. This would seem 
to indicate a considerable shortage for the 
current year, unless stocks in this country are 
sufficient to provide for this shortage. 

While the correctness of these figures can not 
be vouched for, at the same time they are 
indicative of the seriousness of the situation, 
having in mind the fact that probably as much 
wood oil wili be consumed in this country this 
year during last. 

A recent cable from Consul-General Lackhart, 
at Hankow, to our committee, also indicated 
that high water as well as military operations 
were impeding the movement of oil trom the 
interior Users of weod oil will, of course, 
place their own construction on these reports, 
but the point that your committee wishes to 
emphasize is the seriousness to our industry 
of a situation fraught with so many uncertain- 
ties, and the constant lack of definite informa- 


tion as t exact conditions 


Situations of this kind are not unusual so 
far as China is concerned, but they continue 
to emphasize the importance of the step taken 











by our members three years ago in an effort 
to create a secondary source of supply in our 
own country, that would eventually free us in 
part from this menace to our industry 

This step has had the fortunate effect of 
impressing the Chinese producers in a way 
that has made them more reasonable in their 
demands and is iargely responsible for the 
stabiiizing of tung oil prices during the past 
three years, this resulting in considerable 
savings to our members. No less an authority 
than Julian Arnold, commercial attache of the 
Department of Commerce, vouches for the cor- 





rectness of this statement. 

For the benefit of those who are not entirely 
familiar with this development reference is 
again me de to this undertaking Briefly, 
through the co-operation vf the members of 
the industry, the American Tung Oil Cor- 
poration was formed with a capital of $100,000, 


of wh:ch, up to this time, $88,000 has been sub- 
scribed. 
The purpose of this corporation was to acquire 


land in Florida on which to plant tung oi 
trees, with a view to demonstrating the com- 
merciai possibilities of this industry in the 
United States. Ths company acquired two 
parcels of land near Gainesville, Florida, one 
comprising seventy acres, known s the Osceola 
Grove, and _ the other two hundreé res, 
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time |} been most encouraging, its own 
development has met every expectation, and 
the it aroused in rida through its 
publicity has resulted in a large amount of 
planting be'ng started in the Ga.nesville dis- 
trict n | ular, which is constantly being 
1ugmente idditional plantings in that and 
other sections of the South 
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development with 


During the ps 
tinued show ex 
ever indication thin a comparatively 
short period of these groves will be pro- 
ducing very substantial quantities of tung oil 
Inasmuch as the trees previously planted in 
a few local.zed sections of ‘lorida and the 
Gulf have in some instances indicated 
very good crops, even without cultural con- 
ditions, it is believed that with modern cul- 
tural conditions developed as the result of our 
work, such will produce an exceed.ngly 
large crop will justify the care that has 
been observed. Changes that have taken place 
during the past year in connection with the 
restoration frem infiated to normal conditions 
in the value of land in northern Florida will, 
we are convinced, be extremely valuable. This, 
in view of the fact that the owners of such 


ist year our 
ellent 
that w 


years 


States 


trees 


that 
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lends have found that they must be made 
to produce profitable crops in order to pay 
the interest and carrying charges. 

As a result, it is believed that during the 
coming years very much larger plantings of 
ill kinds of crops will be made in northern 
Florida, especially tung oil. One of the most 
pleasing conditions in connection with this 
work is the apparent suitability of the tung 
oil tre for other sections of the South, where 
idle lands are available, such as the sugar 
lands in Louisiana and Mississippi. Initial 
plantings carried out during the past year in 
these sections have shown most remarkable 
results. 

The work to be outlined for the coming yea 
by your committe» will probably include a 
very active campaign to interest the owners 
of such lands in the possibilities of tung oil. 

As t American Tung Oil Corporation is an 
organization undertaking, it is the desire of 
the committee that the stock of this corporation 


be as widely distributed as possible among the 
men:bers of sur industry, so that all may feel 
that they are having a part in a development 
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s so much to the con- 
sumers of tung oil As the work of the cor- 
poration has expanded beyond what was orig- 
na thought necessary your committee, in 

r ing out the expressed wishes of the in- 
I idened their field, with the 
that u vestment is greater than 
y contemplated 

ional funds, therefore will be required 
to ng ou ley pment to the producing 
stage and f this reason we ask members 
of the i ho have not invested in this 
undertal o subscribe to the company’s 
stock in those whose original investment 
Was nomina to give thought to additional 
subscriptions proportion to their interest in 

his undertaking 
Your committee fu e esires to again rec- 








the 


ognize very valuable services of Henry. A. 
Gardner, who is in charge of the company s 
operations in Florida, and to whose constant 
interest and valuable services we are greatly 
indebted. As previously stated, the company 
has been put to no expense for Mr. Gardner's 
services, other than his traveling expenses, 
notwitistanding the great amount of time he 
hes found it necessary to give, through his 
many trips to Florida. 

Acknowledgment is also made for the con- 


tinued splendid co-operation afforded the com- 





pany by the Agricuiturai College of the Uni- 
versity of Floriaa, and different agencies of the 
United States Government 

Th report f General Manager Gardner is 
presented in S. S. c.rcular 289, together with 
some illustrations, to indicate the work that is 
being carried on in the Florida operation 

Harry A. Gardner, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Scientine Research, Washington, 
made the foliowing report of tung oil 
progress during 1926, supplementing it 
with a list of older and recent tung nut 
plantings in the South: 

During the early part of the year a trip was 
made through southern Alabama and along 
the Gulf coast region. Talks on tung oil cul- 
ture were made at various places. At Foley, 
Ala., there is a nursery with about ten thou- 
sand tung vil seedlings, and efforts are being 


made to have them planted on acreages in the 
peninsula running down to the Gulf. Visits 
were made to places along the peninsula, where 
a few tung oil trees were planted several years 
ago. The biggest plantings were at Fairhope. 
Seventy-five trees were put in about ten years 
ago along a fence row. They have not been 
cultivated or fertilized. Hundreds of seeu- 
lings have sprung up around the trees, and as 
a result they are in a badly crowded condition. 
Nevertheless, these original trees produced over 
2,200 pounds of dried fruits last year, there 
being about three to four bushels to the 
larger trees. Although the thermometer regis- 
tered 12 degrees above zero two years ago, 
and destroyed all the satsuma groves in that 
region, the tung oil trees were not injured 
They bloomed as heavily as usual in the 
spring but did not set — a crop of 
fruit. 

Visits were 


good 


as 
also made to a few 
Louisiana, and conferences w 
resentatives of the forestry 
Louisiana Department of 
langements were made to 
ation in distributing 

throughout the State. 

publicity, many inquiries 
extent of the plantings, obtained therefrom is 
indicated in the attached map. In Louisiana 
there seems to be a prospect for the successful 
introduction of tung oil trees on a big scale 
under very happy conditions, since land values 
are reasonable. It would appear that the soi! 
conditions are even superior to those in north- 


places in 
e had with rep- 
division of the 
Conservation. Ar- 
secure their co-oper- 
seedlings and trees 
As a result of the 
were received. The 








ern Florida. It is understood that there are 
many idle sugar lands throughout the south- 
ern part of the State, because of the possible 
unprofitable nature of this latter crop during 
recent years. Such land, being cleared and 
ready for planting, could readily be planted 


to tung oil groves, and jn a few years a large 





H. A. Gardner 
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acreage might be built up. We also extended 
our experimental plantings during the spring 
months of 1926 to Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. 


Department of Com- 
United States Bureau of 
Plant Industry visited our groves during the 
early spring, and they are continuing their 
active co-operation in the project of obtaining 
a survey of the tung oil situation in Chnia, 


Representatives of the 


merece and of the 


through a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture, assigned by Secretary Jardine, 
with whom a conference was had for this pur- 
pose. High officials of the State of Florida and 
many well-known writers from the North, who 
spend thei winters in Florida, have visited 
our Gainesville groves and have exhibited in- 
tense interest in the work that is being car- 
ried out. 


During the early summer months we crushed 
a few hundred pounds of Florida tung oil seed 
at Cleveland, the oil secured from the crushing 



























being put up in packages and the analysis 
placed on the label These were sent out to 
all varnish makers to be used for laboratory 
standards against which shipments from China 
might be compared for comparative purity. 
Large samples were also sent to several var- 
nish chemists for kettle tests. In the crushin 
experiments a Cleveland, considerable infor- 
mation was obtained regarding proper methods 
and apparatus for crushing, and the results 
issued in the form of scientific section circular 
No. 255, 

While the trees planted by the Ameri 
Tung Oil Corporation in the spring of 
were planted under fairly good conditions, 
those planted by some other planters in the 
spring of 1925 were planted under le favor 
ible conditions In the summer of > there 
was experienc the most unusual drought in 
the history of Florida for many years, and 
this materially affected the stand that would 
etherwise have been obtained with many of 
the seedlings planted by agriculturists during 
that period The late frost experienced in 
Wlorida during April, 1926, was also most un- 
usual That section has not experienced such a 
period for over twenty years It came at a 

me (April) when the growing season is well 





under way. The frost destroyed many of the 
tung oil blossoms, and thus affected the crop 
which otherwise would have been obtained this 
year. Many trees, however, have shown very 
good crops of fruit. Thus, with the severe 
drought and the extremely severe frost to con- 
tend with, both within twelve months, the 
plantings have shown unexpectedly favorable 
results. 

Our groves are being run on a very econom- 





ical basis, and the nursery is being maintained 


















so as to have available a very large number 
of seedlings for the agriculturists who may 
exhibit interest in the project during the com- 
ing fall months During August, 1926, we re- 
peated our exhibit for ‘‘Farmers’ Week” at 
Gainesville, the exhibit of tung oil seedlings, 
oil and literature being seen by several hun- 
dred agriculturists who gathered at the State 
agricultural college during the month 
Pronosed Financing Plan 
Cc. J. Roh presented a financing plan, 
looking toward an increased income for 
the bureau, which would amount to ap- 
proximately $20,000 a year. The plan 
that he proposed was as follows: 
Me EEE eT OPT TEE EEE ee $100 
$500,000 to $200 
000 to $500 
000 to $1,000 
000 to 500 
$7,500,000 to $10,000.000,........... 2,000 
$10,000,000 to $12,500,000............... 500 
$12,300,000 and Over.....sscccccese s+se- $3,000 
Accepted by Billings-Chapin Company, Emil 
Calman Company, Cook Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Cheesman-Eliott Company, E. I. du Pont 
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de Nemours & Co., Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany, Enterprise Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Felton-Sibley & Co., Hilo Varnish Cor- 
poration, Lowe Brothers Company, John Lucas 
& Co., McDougall-Butler Company, Benjamin 
Moore & Co., Murphy Varnish Company 
National Lead Company, Peaslee-Gaulbert 


Company, Pittsburgh Plate Class Company, 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Tropical Paint & Oil 
Company, U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 
Valentine & Co. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Roh’s talk. 
printed copies of the plan he proposed 
were distributed to the members of the 
association. He asked that the various 
members of the association, who had not 


subscribed to the new plan, do so. 


Report on Cost Accounting 


Frank L. Sulzberger, Wells 
Martin was co-jointly a of the 





who with 
chairman 





cost accounting committee, made a report 
which asked an appropriation of $600 a 
month for the promotion of this work. 
On motion of Char'es R. Cooke, this 
financial support was pledged by the 
association The committee’s report was 





as follows: 

This report is the first jo'nt report of the 
ost committee of our two associations to be 
presented to you. It is likewise a report of 
necessity of reorganization and rearrangement 
almost as much as of definite accomplishment 
That the combined membership of the two 
essociations may be familiar with the activities 
of their cost accounting committees, it is neces- 
sary that we review the history of these com- 
mittees. The paint manufacturers committee 
was organized some fifteen years ago at a 
time when conditions in paint cost figuring 
were not nearly so favorable as at the present 
time. The committee’ hes actively functioned 
each year and in addition to bringing out sev- 


eral excellent paint cost accounting manuals 
has put in much time in the study of different 
important factors entering into cost accounting 


in the paint industry. Much of the results had 









been disseminated among the membership of 
the paint manufacturers association. 

The varnish committee was organized six 
vears ago and has made a careful study of 


cost accounting practice in the varnish industry 











at the 1924 annual convention. A cost account- 
ng manua! was developed by this committee 
and presented to each member of firms in the 
varnish association. Different parts of the man- 
ual were sent to the cost men or the proe- 
duction men of the individual firms as a series, 
ind it is believed that these have received 
much consideration in many factories—that they 
have been helpful, especially with small man- 
ufacturers 

During the existence f these two com- 
mittees, a great deal of hard work and effort 
has been done by the members for the good 
of the industry. It is only proper to state that 
ost accounting practice in both of these in- 
dustries was not developed to any great ex- 
tent As a general rule, it was found that 
whil n some of the larger factories, good, 
complete and dependable cost systems were in 
use n a large number of factories, there was 
no accurate knowledge of cost finding and in 
many of the plants, hit or miss methods were 
the rule. We all of us believe that this sit- 
uation still exists in someauther plants and 
t is recognized by us from time to time due 
to the fact that we have been in competition 
igainst pric which we could not understand 
‘ luplicate 
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the two committees of your association we have found that most 

have endeavored to do during the earlier years execut'ves in our industry are vitally interested 

has been to acquaint the entire membership in and want to know about complete yet under- 

with the need for better methods in cost ac- standable methods of securing accurate costs 

counting in the industry. Some success has In the smaller plants, a hesitancy is often 

been reached as the result of our efforts. shown. There is a fear that a cost accounting 
‘ system is going e% ¢ 

About two years ago, both committees came aif ~ ie ideo 8 to mean a lot of red tape, 
to the conclusion that the cost accounting sian’ io 7 ng and extra expense. Our 
problem was one which could not be solved or ana = } ) — - iterest in the smaller 

‘ le ( s ) ; ) ea > 2 

properly handled by voluntary committees com- aanduntine aowied : und in these that Cost 
‘ t ; ic ze s *KINg t 2e 

pose] of busy men, each with problems of sugzested that th ‘i i a. Sea ne ae 

: ‘ ‘ ees a é € e.1¢ o re 
their own. As a result of this conclusion, the Se a coe : f the bureau or one 

: ; sana an $8 hen . of his associates hold meetings with the pro- 
paint manufacturers association established a . in oD ; 

; ~ oat i¢y duction clubs in the different cit'es. It might 
cost accounting bureau at New York city be possible to eventually f . 1s 
in 1925. This was for the purpose of handling ; . rm cost accounting 
, clubs in these different cities to work in a 
such cost accounting problems as come up fone $1 on we 4 c 2 

. a ‘ similar manner to the production clubs and 

from time to time among the individual firms to be under the gu'dan of the bur Y: 
. sania » samociatt t e ¢ e bureau our 
in the membership of the association. commiitee feels that it is the desire of the 

The head of the bureau was a very ex- association members that as much practical 
cellent cost accountant and executive, but un-_ cost iccounting knowledge be broadcast 
fortunately he had outside interests which throughout the industry as is possible 
meant that only part of his time could be ex- We have fourd a distinct difference between 
pended for th bureau. This condition was commercial! work and association work in st 
found to be unsatisfactory end at the time of accounting. In the commercial work. an n- 
our convention in October, the arrange-_ stailation is made on a purely dollars and cents 
ment was terminated. basis. Some of you members may have had 
At last year’s convention in Cleveland, both 
committees recommended to the association that 


the bureau plan of operation be continued and 
developed and that the bureau be a joint 
bureau for both the Paint Manufacturers As- 
sociation of the United States, and the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers Association. Ap- 
proval of both associations was given this rec- 
ommendation. 





The first task that faced the two committees 
at the beginning of this last fiscal year was 
the organization of these two committees into 


one unit which was quickly accomplished under 





the two co-chairmen, Frank L. Sutzberger and 
Wells Martin. The next and most difficult 
step was reorganization of the cost bureau 
along the lines outlined to you in our last 


annual report. To refreshen your memory, may 
we repeat that your committee felt that it was 
imperative that the cost bureau be operated 
by an expert accountant, 100 percent of whose 


time to be devoted to our industry. It was 
necessary then to select a suitable head for 
the bureau and to determine an objective in 
the work of the bureau. This bureau was 
meant to be a non-profit activity, but it was 
desired to have it as nearly self-sustaining as 
possible. Services rendered to the members 
were to be charged for at only sufficient cost 


to pariially maintain the bureau and far below 
the usual commercial charges for such service. 





It took several months before we finally 
selected H. B Blanke to act as head of the 
bureau. Some sixty-eight applicants were con- 
sidered, investigated and interviewed and the 
committee spent much time and care in trying 
to seiect the proper man. 

Mr. Blanke came to us late in the spring 
from the lumber and millwork industry, where 
for seven years he has had charge of the in- 


stallation and operation of that industry’s cost 
work. Following his release from his former 
position, it was necessary for him to study and 
become acquainted with the manufacturing 
and operating procedure in the paint and var- 
nish jndustry. He spent a number of weeks 
in this self-education, largely at the plants of 
members: of the committee until: he and your 
committee thought that Mr. Blanke -had.com- 
bined a thoroughly complete knowledge of the 


peculiar technical side of our industry with 
his excellent accounting and business ex- 
perience. 

At the same time, we opened in Chicago 
at 130 North Wells street, a very modest of- 
fice from which to operate the bureau. You 
are all invited to visit there at any time you 





may bein ‘Chicago... It is your, office 
is there for your service. 

All of this occupied the greater part of a 
spring season. The bureau under its arrange- 
ment with Mr. Jordan, its former head, had 
started some work in four different plants 
at the beginning of this association year. At 
the time of our reorganization, there was an 
interval of more than six months before we 
commenced to do any actual work under Mr 
Blanke’s leadership. Since then, the greater 
part of Mr. Blanke’s time has been spent 
doing actual cost accounting work in several 
of the plants of our association members. We 
now have contracts signed and awaiting Mr 
Blanke’s attention that will keep him vecupied 


the staff 


for at least the next two months. 

We feel that now for the first time we have 
organized our cost bureau and our work along 
the :ines and up to the standards which these 
industries require or that your committees 
would approve. We have built no large staff 


as yet but can enlarge our operations to almost 
your demands and re- 





any scope depending on 

quirements, The demand for service has been 
steady but not nearly as wide and large as 
our knowledge of conditions leads us to be- 
lieve the industry requires. 

The fact that a company makes money over 
a period of time does not prove that its cost 
and accounting records are good or sound. In 
times of change when important changes creep 
in and often entirely alter the complexion of 
one’s business, then cost methods that are 
sound and efficient are absolutely necessary. 

Today in our own industry, the growth and 


development of lacquer is changing the nature 


ef the business of many concerns, .and they 
should all be sure that their cost methods and 
controls fit these newer conditions. 

The cost bureau has prepared forms and we 
have had them printed for use in any plant 
so that installation work may proceed along 
uniform lines with the least possible delay. 
These forms are for sale’- to members at much 
less than any individual might supply his own 
needs 

It is a pleasure to mention the Pacific Coast 


member firms who are most anxious for the 
cost bureau to do work for them. Recognizing 
the heavy expense connected with such a 
Western trip, these members got together as 
a group and have promised the cost bureau 
enough work at least to defray the heavy 
traveling expenses. The interest of these man- 
ufacturers on the coast and their willingness 





to c0-operate is greatly appreciated by us. We 
hope that other local groups will follow their 
lead. 

In our opinion the work of the cost bureau 


is one of the valuable activities in the industry. 


Your own committee members consider that the 
services to be rendered by Mr. Blanke and his 
staff as it is added and trained, are so impor- 
tant that several of them desire his time 
when available in their own plants. 

The method of operating is to consult with 
any individual member firm interested in cost 
accounting work and tO make an analysis of 
the cost methods now in use in that plant 
If, after this analysis has been made, it is 
considered either advisable or necessary to 
make an installaticn of either all or part of 
a simple and logical cost accounting system— 
this is recommended to the member. If the 


installation is desired by the member, the work 





proceeds at a very reasonable cost basis. 

It is the suggestion of your committee that 
the services of the bureau be available for 
non-member firms at a slightly higher cost 
than to the member firms. As before stated, 
we have found considerable interest among 
paint and varnish manufacturers who do not 
belong to the associations. 

If good cost accounting means more intelli- 
gent competition, then we believe that our 
members will benefit by and approve of the 
above recommendation. 

During the past few years, in the work 





F. L. Sulzberger 


experience with accounting forms who have 
instalied cost systems and then left you in a 
position where you could not _ intelligently 
operate such systems. In the association work, 
it is the thought of your committee to have a 
very definite follow-up as important a part of 
the activities of the cost bureau, as is the 
original installation. Where installations are 
made in the plants of member firms, we feel 


that the cost accounting in those plants should 
be checked up periodically and that all possible 
aSsistitice* Shdutd ‘be rendered -to. the members. 
cours this service work would bring in 
very little revenue to the bureau and because 
of this, it will be necessary to appropriate 
fundz from the association finances to con- 
duct the bureau. It is possible that eventually 
because of a volume of work, that the bureau 
may be placed on a self-sustaining basis. 


How may of 
depends on interest the 
firms. 

In 





course, 
member 


come about, 
shown by 


this 
the 


soon 


by, this committee has tried 
to search out and call to the attention of 
the members of the association specific matters 
whica we telt were important and which should 
be considered in arriving at ultimate cost. 
Many of these, we felt, were frequently over- 
looked in the average paint and varnish plant. 
We will attempt this again. 

We believe that every manufacturer here, 
no matter what the nature of his business may 
be, hes an item of expense well worth con- 
sidering in the goods which are returned to him 


years gone 





for credit from customers and branch ware- 
houses. Leaky and soiled packages, overstock, 
change of finish or shades and other reasons 
are causes fur these returns. These returns 
throughout the industry probabiy average 
around 2 percent of the total sales. That figure 


is an arbitrary guess on the part of your com- 
mittee, but using it as a basis, let us see what 
that means to a manufacturer whose volume 
we will set, arbitrarily, at $1,000,000. Hi- re- 
turns are $20,000. On such returns his gross 
profit, from which his operating, selling, execu- 
tive and other expenses must be deducted, may 
be 35 percent or $7,000. This leaves the cost 
of the goods returned $13,000 

Now in most plants the returns are deducted 
from the and when that is done the 
00 gross profit which has been lost on the 
transaction, is taken care of by this charge 
against the sales. But how about the $13,000 
or the cost of the returned material? Is it 
worth the $13,000 that it cost originally when 
you get it back? Can you ship it out again 
without remanufacturing or recanning, and do 
you have extraordinary expenses in handling 
such material”? 
Or Go you sell 
merchandise? 

We believe it 
not much over 
of the product 





sales 











this off for lower grades of 
not unfair to assume that 
percent of the original cost 
such returned materials re- 
mains in them after the return. Some of you 
may feel this figure is even too conservative, 
but taking 60 percent as a basis leaves us with 
a manufacturing loss on those returned goods 
of $5,200. ‘Thus, a man selling $1,000,000 worth 
ot year, according to our figures has 
an of $100 per week on his returned 
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60 
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on the 
would 


$100 appeared 
of course it 
We would be inter- 
in knowing -haow many of you make pro- 
for such expense in your cost figuring. 
‘ommittee has established headquarters 
the hotel where Mr. Blanke may 
and where he will be very glad 
inquiries and go into the subject 
survey and analyzing any accounting 
in your plant if you will take the 
see him 
up this 
accounting 
have our cost 
st accounting 
any paint 
Your committee 
stated that this cost accounting 
constitute one of the most important 
in the association and your co-operation 
asked for. 
We will 
you may 
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Werner, retiring 


sderation of 
Clubs, 


; president of the 
‘aint and Varnish Produc- 
presented briefly thé work 


that has been undertaken by that organ- 


izatio 
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during 


the past 


year 
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le ex- 


pressed his keen appreciation of the close 


co-operation 
new 


the 


presented 
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weight ; 
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three recommendations made by Mr. Wer- 
ner were approved. 
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So 
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an 


McEwen, 
pres.dent 
Varnish 
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of Tor 
of the 


‘onto, the newly 
» Federation of 
Production Clubs, was 


introduced, and also expressed the belief 


that 
more 


relationship 


the 


organizations 
rapid 


Vv 


progress because 


vill 


Wells Martin 


Co-Chairmen of Committee on Cost Accounting 


of 


his 


new organization. 
Ingalls presented the following 


F 
paper, 


This 


B. 


in 
the color of paint without seeing the color 
of paint to be matched, and illustrated the 
process with lantern slides: 


The Spectral Reflection Curve 
For Specifying Paint Colors 


By F. B. ‘Ingaile 
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colors’’ 
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Although 
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is not 


as a 
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We may speak of the color of a pigment, the 


color of a paint, the color of a house, the 
colors of the rainbow, the colors of a sunset, 
ete., because these are descriptive expressions 
that do not lead to any confusion of terms, 
but in any discussion of colur, as such, a sharp 
distinction should be made between the stim- 
ulus and the sensation; the cause and its 
psycPrological effect; the sending end and the 
receiving end of the process of chromatic 


vision, 


The colorimetry 
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at- 
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so- 
and 
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that 


the 


best 


this 


no rence whatever to the stimulus, thus 
differentiating shurply between the two as 
being independent. Nevertheless, as the two 
occus together and since a .definite stimulus 
gives rise to a definite sensation, it is not 
always easy. for those who are not students 
of colorimetry to maintain a consistent dis- 
crimination between them When we say that 
a paint or a painted surface has a certain 
color, what we really mean is that such a 
paint, or surface, when suitably illuminated, 
will act as a stimulus tv produce a certain 
definite visual response when viewed by an 
individual having normal chromatic vision, a 
normal capacity to perceive color differences. 
What is meant by ‘normal chromatic 
isian’’? Is it an ‘‘average’’ ability? If, in 
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any large group, the height of each indi- 
vidual be measured, the ‘‘average’’ height of 
that group is easily obtained, but that does 
not mean that a majority of the individuals 
wil have that exact height; on the contrary 
the largest number will merely ipproximate 
that height, and there will be many wide 
variations which, because of their opposing 
direction, Will heip to establish the average 
Normal chromatic vision is likewise established 
by Ute separate examination of the individuals 
in a sufficiently iarge group But, here the 
analogy ceases; for in this case those selected 
és having normal vision are so selected s mply 
because among themselves they all show the 
Same ‘‘specific response to radiant energy of 
ain wave-lengths and intensities," as de- 
manded by our definition of color 
Normal chromatic vision therefore is not an 
average ability sut is the uniform ability of 
large class whose members agree among 
themselves, and al! other classes meeting this 
condition of agreement among the members 
are far fewer n the number of members 
In any group large enough to be representa- 
tive, a very large proportion seems to pos- 
fess essentially normal chromati vision, but 
whether they constitute an overwhelming ma- 
jority or not is a statistical question not 
readily answered. Such statistics as are avail- 
able, however, seem to indicate that about 
forty males and four females out of every 
thousand are partially color blind, and it is 
possible that the proportion showing only a 
slight, but still demonstrable, deficiency in 
color perception may be much larger 
In view of what has been set forth it is 
clear that a manufacturer, offering for sale 
a commodity whose value depends wholly or 
in pert, upon its color, cannot be expected 
to conform to all the psychological variations 
which may reside in different observers, but 
it is quite feasible for him to maintain the 
integrity of his product as a definite stimulus 
to normal chrematic vision; in other words his 
main color problem is to maintain a uniform 
color in each successive unit of his product, 
and in consequence of this he is directly con- 
cerned in ény method of control that will 
enable him to attain this end with certainty 
and accuracy m 
In the paint industry, and in some others, 
the only methed heretofore available has been 
to place a sampie of the batch being pre- 
pared side by side with a similar sample of 


some previous batch regarded as a satisfactory 


standard, and these are then viewed by an 
experienced observer who is presumed to have, 
and generally does have, normal vision. This 
comparison is usually made in daylight, aud 
when they show the same hue. saturation and 
brilliance, the samples are said to match, and 
it is assumed that the radiant energy reflected 
from each is identical in its capacity as a 





stimulus, although this assumption is not in- 
evitably true. 

Were it not for 
error in this method 
be desired frem the 
for when two samples 
be alike in color, are 
side, especially if they 
along a common edge, the trained normal eye 
can detect differences so minute that only an 
instrument of extraordinary precision could 
measure them. Greater precision is unneces- 
sary in practice; since, when a paint is applied 
to its intended use, its color is likewise judged 
by the eye, and any departure in color not 
noticed in the factory would not be noticed 
elsewhere, other things being equal. 


certain inherent sources of 
it would leave nothing to 
manufacturer's viewpoint; 
of aint, intended to 
placed closely side by 
be allowed to touch 














Loag experience has disclosed two facts 
whicn render it imperative for the manufac- 
turer to maintain as permanent a set of stand- 


ards as possible if he would lay any claim to 
uniformity in the color of his products. First, 
despite a careful selection of materials and 
close attention to the grinding and mixing 
processes, a prescribed formula cannot in gen- 
eral be relied upon to produce a succession 
of batches all of one uniform color, and this 


alling for two 
Second, if 


true with formulas 





is especially 


or mere pigments in admixture in 
a succession of batches, each batch be shaded 
up to the next preceding one, without the in- 
tervention of a standard, there will ensue a 
drift away from the first batch that will soon 
be a pronounced difference in color. Apparently 
this occurs whoever does the matching, and 


seems to be a multiplied error in a definite di- 
rection. Under such circumstances standards 
are clearly necessary, and since the daily 
working standards may soon be used up, it 
has become widely customary to hold a master 
standard, against which the working standards 





are checked. 
If these standards could be relied upon to 
hold their color unchanged for an indefinitely 


long time, all would be well; but some of them 
change in a short time; some more slowly, 
and some apparently not at all. Until sub- 
committee XVIII had shown that such changes 
could measured, there had never been in 
the paint industry any practical way to defi- 
nitely prove they existed except in extreme 
cases, such as Chinese blue tints in white 
lead zinc. The committee did not discover 
the spectral reflection curve, but it did suc- 
ceed, after years of work, in overcoming 
certain ‘technical obstacles, and rendering it 
practicable to apply the curve, not only to the 
measurement of changes in color, but also to 
the measuring and permanent recording of the 
stimulus value of any uniformly painted sur- 
face whatever, independent of comparison with 
any other painted surface, 

When a painted surface is illuminated it re- 
flects radiant energy in a selective way; the 
inherent properties of any sample of radiant 
energy which determine its capacity as a color 
stimulus are completely specified by its spec- 
tral distribution; the spectral distribution is 
fully exhibited in the spectral reflection curve; 
consequently the curve practically defines and 


be 


or 


some 





specifies the color of the paint so far as we 
are directly concerned. 

The curve may become highly useful in an- 
other way besides checking up standards. If 
a large consumer sends out for bids on a spe- 
cial type and color of paint, it has always 
been necessary to furnish also a wet sample of 


the paint desired if any reasonably close match 
were desired; this, as we all know, is an 
unmitigated nuisance. With a carefully plotted 
curve in hand the manufacturer can furnish 
a reasonably close match for the paint from 
which the curve was derived and without any 
sample whatever, if he has at his disposal a 
good spectro-photometer. Matching a paint 
standard which may be located long dis- 
tance away, without any guide to color other 
than plotted curve, may be regarded in the 
paint industry a spectacular performance, 
yet two members of sub-committee XVIII, 
working independently, demonstrated that this 
very thing could be done with a fair degree 
of accuracy the first time they ever tried to do 
it With experience and practice it is highly 
probable that a wholly satisfactory perform- 
ance can be attained. 

M. Q. MacDonald reported to the asso- 
ciation the activities of the unfair com- 
petition bureau, of which he is in charge. 
The session was then adjourned, 


a 


A 
as 


Second Business Session 


At the opening of the afternoon session, 
the following report of George B. Heckel, 
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as secretary-treasurer of the educational 
bureau, was presented: 


Educational Bureau Records 


The fiscal year of the educational bureau 
coincides with the calendar year. My finan- 
cial report, therefore, covers only nine months 
of the fiscal year, to October 1. The complete 
financial report will be issued and published 

the monthly bulletin after audit of my 
accounts in Januarv. 


The reports of the chairman and the depart- 
ment heads will be presented by them sepa- 
rate.y. 

Since your last meeting the educational bu 
reau has held five meetings: at New York, 
December 2, 19: New York, March 16, 1926; 
Chicago, May Del Monte, Calif., July 6; 
New York, September 29. 





In addition to these meetings, the members 
of he bureau are ex-officio members of the 
executive committee of the Save the Surface 
campaign; a majority of the members have 
also been present at the monthly meetings of 
that body At the December meeting an offer 
of the Debevoise Company of the free use by 
association members of its chart of directions 
for mixing paints before use was referred to 
the Federation of Production Clubs for study 
and adaptation The result will be presented 
to you as a number on the program of this 
meeting 





At the same meeting a suit involving claims 
of infringement in the use of public mil!s was 
discussed and measures were taken to assist 
in the defense 

4 proposal of the Bureau of Standards to 
promote the use of the bureau’s paint speci- 
fications in conjunction with a list of manu- 
facturers guaranteeing conformity to these 
specifications was considered. Mr. Gardner 
and the secretary were authorized to confer 
with the head of the Bureau of Standards and 
point out to him the impropriety of the pro- 
posal as applied to paints and varnishes Our 
interview resulted satisfactorily 





At this meeting a committee was appointed 
to study the organization and finances of the 
bureau with a view of placing them on 4a 
more businesslike basis. Charles J. Roh is the 
chairman of this committee 

The recommendation of the committee on 
reorganization and co-ordination, involving the 
engagement of Mr. Horgan as general man- 
ager, Was unanimously approved 

At the March meeting the proposed painting 
specifications of the International Association 
of Master Painters and Decorators were con- 
sidered, and it was the unanimous opinion 
that, as proposed, they were too limited for 
modern use and that they should be revised 
before adoption It was the consensus of 
opinion that the master painters’ association 
would probably welcome the co-operation of the 
industry and the scientific section and that 
such co-operation should be offered. 


Later, when the tender was made, it was 
cordially accepted, and the matter is now in 
course of satisfactory adjustment. 

At this meeting the subject of lacquer regu- 
lations in Washington and Memphis was dis- 
cussed. This matter also has been adjsuted 
to a considerable extent and is in course of 
further alleviation. 

The death of L. R. Atwood left a vacnacy 
on the bureau which was filled by the appoint- 
ment of S. E. Bocker, and later A. P. Cobb 
was appointed to succeed E. V. Peters, and 
W. L. Allen to succeed S. B. Woodbridge. 
L. V. Pulsifer was also appointed to member- 
ship 

It appearing probable that Dr. Pierce would 
shortly sever his connection with the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, a committee was 
appointed to canvass the possibility of the es- 
tablishment of a milar course in an Eastern 
college. At the same meeting two scholar- 
ships were provided for at the Pratt Institute 














The application for a basic patent on brush- 
ing lacquers was considered at this and other 
meetings, and interference was arranged for 
on the basis of prior art. 

At this meeting it was decided to hold a 
meeting at Del Monte, California, in conjunc- 
tion with the Western zone meeting of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associat@n 





At the May meeting the committe on re- 
financing and reorganization presented its re- 
port, which was unanimously approved and 


which was published in the association bulle- 
tin for June The bureau also unanimous 

recommended the consolidation and incorpora 
tion of the two manufacturers’ associations 


At this meeting it was decided that ‘‘while 
all members should subscribe to the fund of 
the bureau, because of the value and impor 


tance of the work to them individually, there 
are considerations involved that make it de- 
sirable that all of them should have this in- 
formation, and that, therefore, al mer 
of both associations shall hereaf 
regularly al! literature issued by the bureau.’ 








ter rec 


At the September meeting, which was the 
annual meeting of the bureau, it was brought 
out that while the revised lacquer regulations 
of the District of Columbia have relieved the 
situation as to dealers, they are practically 
prohibitive as to jobbers. lt was, therefore, 
decided to continue the conferences with the 
Washington authorities with a view to further 
amelioration 

The entire subject was referred to a meeting 
of jacquer manufacturers to be he!d in Wash- 
ington this week. 

The bureau was advised that the last of the 
test fences at Fargo has been taken down 


A proposal to double the Cuban tariff on 
paints and varnishes was considered, and 
proper measures to oppose this increase have 
been taken 

Also an attempt to register in the patent 
office the painting of can tops to indicate the 
color of contents has been successfully opposed. 

At this meeting the bureau unanimously ap- 
proved section 4, article V., relating to the 
educational bureau in the by-laws of the pro 
posed consolidated association. 

Provisian was also made for the appointment 
of an advisory committee to collaborate in the 
work of the scientific section 

I have thus briefly outlined for you a few of 
the important matters handled in your behalf 
by the educational bureau; not touching on the 
department+- reports which are all considered 
regularly at these meetings 

This work for the benefit and for the de- 
fense of the industry continually proceeds so 
quietly that the beneficiaries hardly realize 
what has been done for them or what danger 
has been averted; but they are many and im- 
portant. 

As I have so often said in these reports the 
entire industry benefits by this work to an 
extent which cannot be estimated, and the en- 
tire industry should support it eagerly and 
liberally. 

The Del Monte meeting was held for the 
benefit of our Western manufacturers who sel- 
dom have opportunity to participate. The ses- 
sion proved interesting and highly beneficial. 
The statement of income and expenses for the 
nine months ending September 30, 1926, shows 
the following:— 





INCOME 
SubseriptionS ....eseeceeeeeeees ...» $46,209.16 
Sale of publications 
Pamak licenses ........++5. 
Bank interest ...... 


Total income 
EXPENDITURES 
Scientific section, 
On contract-—-P.M.A 
On contract—N.V.M.LA.... cece eeees 7,409.97 
Expense—printing, etc. .....6--6..++ 10,501.16 


Total . Cw eaevesscevnee 


Salaric 

Travel . onus ecveseeeoses 
Appropriations and dues, etc.. 

Rent . eo. ebeseeeeese 
Stationery and printing 

Postage ..cccscccsees oe ssecoees 
Office expense ......... 

Publicity section .....cccccscsccceess 





Total .cccccccccccccccccesccecseses $6,504.02 


PROMOTION DEPARTMENT 
SERIES fp vscnvivacsevéeesssvese seces  Batenee 
TYAVOHAG cccccccsscecces ee esesures 295.99 
PRTMEIS 6 ccc ci scctcccvsccvcsessccse 24.15 
Miscellaneous ........eeceeee. eeees 76.64 
Tot $2,164.28 





I 38,009.43 








Excess of income over expense.. $9,289.16 


The income available for the last quarter of 
the year is approximately $12,950, and the total 
estimate expense is $11,000. 

If all outstanding ‘counts are collected, 
the bureau should close its fiscal year with an 
excess of income over expenses of approxi- 
mately 000; in contrast with a deficit of 
$2,709.45 on September 30, 1925. 














During the past year twenty-one new sub- 


scriptions have been obtained. The total 
amount of those subscriptions is $1,230, annu- 
ally for five years. Of these eleven whose 


subscriptions total $650 are members of the 
associations, but there are still a number who 
do not share their proportion of the financial 
burden. 

If, however, the plan proposed by the re- 
financing committce and approved by the bu- 
reau is accepted and put into effect the bureau 
will be adequately financed and the burden for 


its maintenance wil! be equitably distributed 
In this connection it is of interest to note that 
at the meeting of the bureau at which this plan 
was approved, every member present pledged 


his own company to the amount required under 
the plan Twenty-one paint or varnish manu 
facturers, among them a number of the larg- 
est present contributors, were present at this 
meeting, and by this action pledged themselves 
to material increases It is confidently ex- 
pected that it will prove equally acceptable 
to the entire membership 

The report of the legislative committee, 
which had been prepared by A. S. Som- 
ers, chairman, was received but not read. 
A recommendation for an appropriation 
of $750, provided the same - amount 
should be appropriated by the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. Mr. 
Somers’s report was essentially the same 
as that which he presented at the meet- 
ing of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association (see page 17). 





Report on Spray Painting 


A report on the -plans of the National 
Safety Council with respect to spray 
painting was presented by Willam J. Pitt 
as follows: 


The National Safety Council, chemical sec- 
tion. in 1926 appointe a special committe 
to make a comprehensive study of the uses 
of the spray-painting machine in connection 
with certain toxic materials, particularly in 
industrial finishing, believing that such an 
investigation by an unbiased national or- 
ganization of high standing, and representing 
all interests concerned in the subject, would 









be beneficial from any viewpoint 

Two meetings have been held. sub-commit- 
tees were pointed to deal with its various 
phases scone of the nar- 

rywed to n investigation of t oating 
with lead, benzol and silica products 

The sub-committees appointed deal with:— 
(1) -Rilans for the spray mating study: (2) 





standards for lead benzol anid silica (3) 
masks and respirators for painters; (4) ma- 
terial for use in spray painting 

This industry had i representative from 
each association appointed as a member of 
th spray coating committee, namely:—H. A. 
Gardner, for the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States; L. A. DeBlois, 
for the National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
iation; Wayne B. Thompson, for the Spray 
Painting and Finishing Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association; William J, Pitt, for the 














National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, of the Yale School 
of Medicine, is the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The third meeting of the committee has 


been called for October 18 at New York, when 
the sub-committees’ further studies will be 
presented for consideration probably as a 
progress report, to be submitted to the Na- 
tional Safety Council, which will meet in 





Detroit the latter part of Octo 
There are three distinct conditions of work 
to be considered:—(1) Spray coating in a 
booth. tunnel or other enclosure; (2) interior 
flat work, residences, etc.; (3) exterior flat 
work 

Your representative emphasized the necessity 
of thorough and exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject so that the most authentic data and facts 





could be secured upon which to formulate 
sound conclusion for the enlightenment and 
guidance of industry, the public and others 


as to the conditions of use of this modern 
labor-saving device, which is of such im- 
measurable value to the future of the paint 
and varnish industry as well as to the public 

We further emphasize that proper differen- 
tiation should be made as between the vary- 


ing conditions of application. industrial, gen- 
eral painting, exterior or interior work with 
respect to the relative toxicity of a given 


material, under different circumstances, proper 
record of the bibliography or antecedents of 
the subjects examined and careful considera- 
tion of the sources of the data regarding its 
correctness to the end that a fair, impartial 
and constructive statement of the facts with 
proper recommendations could be made. 





Your representatives are co-operating with 
the special committee on spray application of 
paint and varnish of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association and with the central 
legislative committe- of the industry. 

Our membership will be advised of the cone 
clusions reached as soon as they are available 

W. B. North, offered the following 


paper on “Mixing Paint and Enamel 











How to Mix Paint and Enamel 


Paints and enamels must be carefully 
and completely mixed before using; be- 
cause the pigment will always settie 
toward the bottom of the container. In- 
complete stirring makes paint uneven in 
body. A large majority of paint troubles 
can be traced to incorrect stirring. 

To mix paint right, proceed as follows: 

One-gallon cans: Pour off one-fourth 
of the contents into another clean can. 
Then, with a paddle, 1% inches wide, 
loosen any settled pigment. Mix the 
three-fourths portion thoroughly, using a 
lifting and beating motion of the paddie. 
Gradually add the portion poured off, stir- 
ring as before. Box the paint several 
times by pouring back and forth from one 
can into the other. 

Five-gallon cans: Follow the foregoing 
directions, but use a paddle 3 inches wide. 

Barrels and half-barre!s: Do not try 
to mix through the bunghole; it cannot be 
done. Remove head of barrel so that it 
can be ustd as cover for barrel. For stir- 
ring use a strong paddle 5 or 6 inches 
wide and 2 feet longer than the depth of 
the barrel. Push the paddle to the bot- 
tom of the barrel, keeping a flat side 
against the side of the barrel. Pull han- 
die toward you, lifting the pigment nearly 
to the surface. Twist the paddle to the 
right, throwing the pigment off the pad- 
die. Bring the paddle back edgewise to 
the first position, and repeat the opera- 
tion, changing the starting position of the 
paddle after each lift, and moving gradu- 
ally around the barrel. Continue until 
you are sure that the paint is mixed to 
an even consistency throughout. 

Barrels containing agitators: To avoid 
too great a strain on the mixing bars, 
loosen the paint by rolling the barrel for 
about ten minutes. In using the stirrer, 
start slowly and increase the speed grad- 
ually. Stir until the paint is of uniform 
consistency throughout, then occasionally 
when any paint is to be removed from 
the barrel. 

Paint and enamel products will not stay 
mixed indefinitely, and should be thor- 
ough!y mixed every time they are to be 
used, 








OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


Cc. T. Nolan, cha.rman of the committee 
on tax development, presented an exhat 
tive report on this phase o£ the co-opera- 
tive work of th.s indusiry. This report 
was also presented before the National 
Vaint, Oil and Varnish Association and is 
printed in full in the account of that 
meeting (see page 19). 








Kk. T. Trigg, chairman of the committee 
on budget finance, made a _ briet report, 
n which he stated that while the com- 
mittee still believes in the pr.ne.ple of 
the budget plan, it was not considered 
that its adoption at the present time 
would be exped.ent. Hie recommended 
that the comm.ttee be cont.nued to study 
the plan and to make a report at the 
1927 convention, if possible. 

A report on the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign was made by the 
chairman of the national committee, 
Giranville M. Bre n.g. Mr. Breinig: said 
that in eight months of the ftiseal year 
ended Octover 1 an investment of $53,000 
had been subscribed by the industry. He 
tvid briefly of the new mater.al which 
had been prepared for the coming year. 
Mr. Bre.n.g’s deta.led report is printed in 
the account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion (see 29). 

a chairman of the National 
Save the Surface Campa-gn, outl.ned 
briefly the prog ss of the campaign dur- 
ing the past year. He introduced F. J. 
Ross, of the IF. J. Ross Advertising As- 
soc.ation, who made a strong and well- 
received appeal for the larger support of 
the industry for th.s campa.gn (see 
page 23). 

W. R. McComb, Save the Surface busi- 
ness manager, made a favorable impres- 
sion on the convention when he was intro- 
duced. He declared that he was not 
only supporting the Nat.onal Save the 
Surface Campaign, but all activ.ties that 
would look toward the advancement of 
the entire industry. 

This concluded the proceedings of the 
first year’s business sessions of the Amer- 
ican Paint and Varn.sh Manufacturers’ 
Assoc ation, and President Cheesman ad- 
journed the convention to meet in 1927 
at a time and place that would be fixed 
at a later date. 








Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
Votes to Merge with Paint Grinders 





Washington Meeting Marks End of Organization 
One Year Before It Had Reached Its 


Twenty-fifth 


The National Varnish Manufacturers 
Associat.on convened in the Hotel May- 
flower, Washington, Monday forenoon, 
October 11, for the opening session of 
the convent ons of the paint and varnish 
industry scheduled for the week. The 
large interest in the proposed consoli- 
datecn plan, which prov.ded for the 
malgamation of the National Varnish 
Mznufacturers’ Associat.on and _ Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was the over-shadowing topic of 
the varn.sh makers’ meeting. A large 
proportion of the members knew that this 
nlan would be considered finally at a 
jo:nt session of the two organizations, 








A. D. Graves 


Last President of the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association 


so there was only a slightly representative 
group present, when Pre ident A. D. 
Graves called the National Varn.sh Manu- 
facturers’ Association to order at 10:15 
o'clock. 

After appointing R. O. Walker as_ser- 
geant-at-arms, the president asked Clare 
H. Hall, second vice-pres dent, to take 
the chair while he presented his annual 
address, Mr. Graves spoke as follows: 


President’s Address 


Today marks the twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the National Vern'sh Manufacturers’ 
Association. During these twenty-four years, 
this association has steadily fo:lowed the course 
charted by its founders and has endeavored 
to carry out their aims and idea's, which 
were: To advance the interests of the varnish 
manufacturers of the United States, to correct, 

















Anniversary 


as far as possible, such evils as may exist in 
the business, and to cultivate friendly relations 
among its members 

It is proper that you should have an account- 
ing from your officers and directors as to how 
the affairs of your association have been con- 
ducted during the past twelve months and what 
has been accomplished toward an advancement 
of the principles of this organization. 





Our financial effairs have been carefully 
managed, with the result that our expenses 
have been kept well within our budget. Our 





member 





hip now stands at 115, which is an 
increase of five members during the year. 

On January 1 an important step was taken, 
which is having a decided influence on the 
internal working of the affairs of our associa- 
tion. 1 refer to the appointment of George V 
Horgan as general manager of the three trade 
associations. The appointment of Mr. Horgan 
is the first step in unifying our organized ef- 
fort end thereby increasing our influence and 
efficiency. Mr. Horgan is the right man for 





this big job, and already the many activities 
of the industry are being centralized and will 
soon be rdinated into a smooth-running, 
properly nized business machine. 

Th's year has been an active one in asso- 
ciation affairs, and, due to my own lack of 
knowledge ana preparedness for the office of 
president, it has been necessary for me to lean 


heavily upon Mr Horgan 1 Mr. Heckel 


I went at this time to express my apprec 











for their ready co-operation and my admi 

for the able manner in which their work is 
being conducted. This association is fortunate 
indeel in having its affairs administered by 


men having the abil'ty and experience of Mr. 
Horgan and Mr. Heckel 


Consolidation of Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations 

The first step in the simplification of our 
affairs having been taken by the appointment 
of Horgan, it now seems that we should 
be rezdy and willing to further strengthen, 
simplify and increase our organized effort by 
épproving a consolidation with that organiza- 
tion with which we are so closely allied, the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States 

The proposal for such an amalgamation has 
been under discussion for some time past and 
at the suggestion of the educational bureau a 
committee was appointed for the purpose of 
studying this question and with the view of 
reporting its recommendations at this annual 
meeting. The report of this committee will be 
made later in this session and opportunity 
given for free and full discussion of this im- 
portant step. 

The proposal toe consolidate the two manu- 
facturers’ associations has been unanimously 
approved by the directors of this association 
and will be subject to your action after the 
comniittee has made its report. It is the rec- 
ommendation of your president that this amal- 
gamation be approved, and the firm belief that 
such & merger will contribute greatly to our 
progress, 

Partly due to my own lack of a clear under- 
standing of the affairs of our association when 
I took office a year ago and partly because of 
the questions which have been asked by some 
of our members during the year, I have felt 
that 2 brief explanation of the work being done 
bv this organization and the defining of the 
relattonship which exists between our asso- 
ciation and the several activities of the in- 
dustry would be helpful in many ways. 

Our trade associations are g.ving a wonder- 
ful service to all of our members and» this 
service should be understood and appreciated. 
Without this understanding, we cannot expect 
the maximum loyalty and willing support. 
Wita this in inind and taking for granted your 
tolerance, {£ will discuss briefly the most prom- 
inent undertakings with which this association 
is identified and concerning which all of our 
members shou!d be informed. 
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Educational Bureau 


It is fitting that the body or group of men 
known as the Educational Bureau of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and the National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation should be mentioned first, as this is 
perhaps the most important single activity of 
the industry. 

The educational 
eighteen members, 
our industry. Thirteen of this number are 
members of this association and annually our 
presilent appoints three members to this body. 
It receives its financial support from members 
of the industry, both within and without the 
two associations. 


composed of 
leaders in 


bureau is 
all of whom are 





The work of the educational bureau is along 
very broad lines, covering matters of general 
interest having to do with the welfare of the 
entire industry. It has the responsibility and 
supervision over the scientific section, the pro- 
motion section, the Save the Surface cam- 
paign and such other constructive activities 


as are deemed advisable, but al] of which con- 
tribute to the advancement of the industry and 
safeguard the welfare of our members. 


Within this group were conceived such con- 
structive movements us that of flax develop- 
ment, the introduction of soya bean growing 
and tung oil culture, the latter resulting in 
the formation of the American Tung Oil Cor- 
poration. 


Our great co-operative undertaking, the Save 
the Surface campaign, was initiated by a mem- 
ber of the educational bureau. This broadly 
educational campaign is teaching the Ameri van 
public the great value of paint and varnish 
products, is rapidly increasing the use of these 





products and is building good will for all of 
us night and day, making our individual in- 
vestments in the manufacture of paint and 
varnish more secure. 


The scientific section of this bureau performs 
a service with which you are no doubt familiar. 
Under the able direction of H. A. Gardner, 
valuable research work 1s continually being 
carried on and technical information dissem- 
inated to the members, most of whom would 
be unable to secure such information through 
their own cominercial laboratories. 

The promotion section of the bureau embraces 
the lengthening of 


such important subjects as 
the painting season, the promotion of spray 
painting, the estabiishment of schools for train- 
ing painters’ apprentices and such other pro- 
motioral work as might be of benefit to the 
industry. 

It might be of interest to know that our 


educational bureau has served as a model for a 
similar organization in Great Britain, which 
has recently been formed for technical research 
work on paints and varnishes, one-half of the 
financial support of this organization being 
supplied by the British Government. 


Code of Ethics and Unfair Competition 
Bureau 


Our industry is committed to a program of 
progress which is only possible by strict ad- 
herence to the policies which are honorable and 
fair to the public and to its members. Our 
three associations have subscribed to a splendid 
code of ethics which in itself is the very foun- 
dation or basis of all associational work. The 
influence of this code is becoming greater each 
year and is helping to make our commercia! 
life happier and more wholesome. 








I believe it is the earnest desire of our 
members that the industry shall be kept free 
from unfair methods such as graft, bribery 
and misrepresentation and to stamp out such 


practices whenever or wherever they may make 
their appearances 

This association 
Manufacturers Association of 
States, is sponsor for our unfair 
bureau which guards us from the 
of unfair practices in many forms. It has been 
my privilege this year to know more of the 
work of the unfair competition bureau through 
M. Q. MacDonald, who has charge of this de- 
partment. I want to impress upon the mem- 
bers the extreme importance of this work and 
to assure them that it is being ably con- 
ducted. The very nature of the work precludes 
a detailed report from Mr. MacDonald but you 
may feel sure that there is no lack of pro- 
ficiency or zeal in the administration of the 
affairs of this bureau. 

Mr. MacDonald, who is an able attorney, has, 
in addition to his activities in the unfair com- 
petition bureau, given invaluable as sstance on 
such legslative matters as the Reed paint bili, 
the Haugen-McNary co-operative marketing 
bill, and the unfavorable ordinance in the 
District of Columbia regarding the storage of 
lacquer. 


the Paint 
the United 
competition 
creeping in 


together with 











Cost Accounting Bureau 
associational 


A fine example of constructive 

work is that of our cost accounting com- 
mittee. This committee of five members, of 
which Wells Martin is chairman, has given 


genercusly of its time for several years past 
in an effort to place before the industry proper 
methods of cost finding, the value of which is 
familiar to all of us. 

At our Jast annual meeting, our committee 
was authorized to join with the cost account- 
ing cummittee of the paint manufacturers’ as- 
sociaticn in the operation of a combined paint 
and varnish cost accounting bureau. This 
bureau has been organized with headquarters 
in Chicago, with F. L. Sulzberger as acting 
chairman, and is prepared tp furnish to our 
members authoritative information and advice 
on paint and varnish cost accounting. 

The bureau is ready to make surveys and 
give expert service if so desired at a moderate 
cost, much less than the ordinary rates for 
commercial cost accounting. It is supported by 





contributions from the funds of the two man- 
ufaeturers’ associations but it is believed it 
will be If-supporting in a short time. This 


the chairman 
is highly ap- 


work has been ably conducted by 
and his committee and I am sure 
preciated by our members. 





Transportation, Legislation and Pro- 
motion 

In a brief survey of the work of the year, 
it is only possible to touch lightly on the many 
enterprises of this association and its com- 
mittees but it is well for us to know wherein 
our interests are being served. 

During the greater part of the past twelve 
months, W. J. Pitt has been chairman of the 


mmittee, vice-chairman of the 
committee and promotion 


transportation c¢ 
central legislative 


manager under the educational bureau. His 
work has covered a multitude of duties and 
the accomplishments of Mr. Pitt and his as- 
sociates have been many. All of these accom- 
plishments cannot be enumerated but they in- 


clude:—(1) The opposing of adverse legislation 





—national, State and local; (2) securing modi- 
fied freight rates and more favorable rate 
classifications on products manufactured by 
our industry; (3) the promotion of the use of 
mechanical painting equipment and opposition 
to legislation against the use of such equip- 
ment; (4) the establishment of schools for 


painters’ apprentices and the lengthening of the 


painting season. This is only a part of the 
duties and constructive acts of Mr. Pitt and 
his associates but bring home to us the value 
of this work and the necessity for its con- 
tinuarnce and support. 

The officers of your association co-operated 


this year in the preparation of a new statistical 








IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFrs, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


report which was compiled under the direction 
of Chairman Crawford of the manufacturers’ 
committee. This report asks for confidential 
information that should be willingly supplied 
by all members of the industry. 


Accurate information regarding the produc- 
tion of paints, varnishes and lacquers is needed 
by the industry to enable it to chart its course 
along safe and conservative lines in the years 
ahead and we urge that all of our members co- 
operate with the Department of Commerce in 
securing this valuable data. 


Growth of Pyroxylin Lacquers 


There has been a 





rapid increase in the pro- 
duction and use of pyroxylin lacquers in the 
past year. The 1921 Census of Manufactures 
showed seventeen establishments reported as 


making nitrocellulose lacquers; while in 1925 
there were eighty-five concerns making these 
products, with a total output of more than 
eleven million gallons. No doubt, 1926 will 
see tlLis production greatly increased. 

The use of these products for industrial pur- 
poses is well established and growing very 
fast due to economies in production made pos- 
sible by their use. 


Brushing lacquers are now being marketed 
by many members of the industry and are be- 


ing well received by the buying public. It 
seems fair to state that brushing lacquers are 
finding a definite place wtih the user of fin- 
ishing materials where quick drying is de- 
sirable, but they have not as yet been on the 
market long cnough to predict the final ap- 
proval of the public. 

The future use of brushing lacquers should 
not be predicted by an opinion based on the 
character of the product now being marketed. 


It is the opinion of those best 
improvements in this type of product will be 
rapidly made. Solvents, which evaporate more 
slow! and have a less objectionable odor, are 
already being offered, which, together with 
better formu.ating and improved menufacturing 


informed that 








R. W. Lindsay 


Chairman on Membership 


Drake Studio 


processes, will, without doubt, enable the man- 
ufacturer to produce a product that will have 


far greater sales possibilities than the brush- 
ing lacquers of today. 
Some advancement in the use of brushing 


lacquers by the mechanic for 
is being made but progress in this field is 
rather slow and is dependent upon the de- 
velopment of practical, quick drying under- 
coatings which will not be prohibitive in cost. 
The manufacture of good lacquers is not a 
Simple matter of mixing as is sometimes er- 
roneously thought, but is highly technical and 
offers the same opportunity for research, re- 


architectural use 





quires much the same in capital, equipment 
and experience as does the making of paint 
and varnish. 

There are a number of successful lacquer 
manufacturers who should be eligible to join 
this association. Their membership and co- 
operation would be advantageous to us and of 
benefit to them. It is hoped that these manu- 
facturers may join with us, thereby lending 
their ‘influence and support to the fine prin- 
ciples and ideals of this organization. 

My experience during the past year as pres- 
ident of this organization has been most 
pleasant and valuable to me, inasmuch as it 
has opened my eyes to the generous and un- 


selfish attitude of the fine men of our industry 
with whom I have come in close contact, and 
it is my hope that the aims, ideals and bene- 
fits of this organization may be_ better under- 
stood and appreciated as time goes on. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the officers, 
directors and committees who have willingly 
and sincerely given their time and effort to 
the affairs of this association during my ad- 
ministration. 


This report was accepted. 

President Graves then announced the 
appointment of the following nominating 
committee: Henry L. Calman, W. R. Car- 
negie, J. B. Lord, E. F. Hopper, and E. 
H. Hancock. 

General Manager George V. Horgan re- 
ported briefly on the activities of his office 
during the past year. Secretary-treasurer 
George B. Heckel made the _ following 
annual report of his office for the year: 


Secretary’s Report 


The report of your membership 
will show that five new members 
admitted since your last meeting. 
this increase is due largely to the 
work of the chairman of your committee, Roy 
W. Lindsay, who this year continued ener- 
getically the work inaugurated by him in 1925. 





committee 
have been 
Credit for 

excellent 








The total membership is now 115, of whom 40 
are also members of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the ‘'nited States. 





Under instructions oc your board of directors 
I attended the Western zone convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnih Association at 
Del Monte in July, visiting en route the trade 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle, 
obtaining the applications for membership of 
two San Francisco manufacturers, with rea- 
sonable expectations of two or three more in 
the near future. 

Circumstances justified this trip, but I do 
not think that it should be made an annual 
event, since it is necessarily costly in time and 
money. 











As opportunity has arisen, your secretary 
has been glad to serve your various commit- 
tees. 


In June I had the pleasure of addressing the 
production men’s club of Toronto. 


Your salesmen’s expense book, first issued 
some six or seven years ago, maintains its 
popularity and appears to have become the 


standard in both the paint and varnish indus- 


try. sales during the past year aggregating 
19,450 copies. 

The year book was issued and mailed to 
members early in the current year With the 


approval of your board of directors, the resume 








of proceedings of your last annual meeting 
was issued as a measure of economy in a sin- 
gle pamphlet, with the corresponding report 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. 

Since last meeting only one service bulletin 
has been issued, ‘‘The Use of Friction Top 
Cans for Oil Colors.”’ As intimated in my 


the work of the production 
the need for these 


last annual report, 
ciubs has largely obviated 
bulletins. 

What follows in this report 
plicates my report on the same 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
United States. 

At your last annual meeting you accepted 
unanimously a recommendation of your com- 
mittee on organization that the presidents of 
this association, the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association be constituted a 
committee to put into effect certain recom- 
mendations looking to the engagement of 
George V. Horgan as general manager and the 


practically du- 
subjects to 
the 


consolidation and correlation of the work of 
the association and of the National Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. The committee appointed in accord- 
ance with this recommendation, with the ap- 
proval of the boards of directors of the two 


promptly proceeded 
January 1 Mr. Horgan 
manager of the 
The head- 


associations concerned, 
with the task, and on 
assumed his duties as general 
association and their activities. 
quarters of the Save the Surface campaign 
were removed to New York and placed under 
the direct supervision of the general manager 
where the campaign has been operating since 
July 1. Other readjustments are to be made 
as their advisability appears 
William J. Pitt, who in 
appointed as assistant to your secretary and 
as promotion manager, and who also served 
as chairman of the joint traffic committee of 
the three affiliated associations and as vice- 
chairman of our central legislative committee, 
resigned from the service of the association 
at the end of August He fulfilled his multi- 
farious duties with diligence, intelligence and 
conspicuous succe 





March, 1923, was 








At a meeting of your board of directors in 
Cleveland on April 7, 1926, in conformity with 
a recommendation of the general manager, a 


committee was appointed to act with a similar 
committee of the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association to recommend such revision 
of the by-laws as might be found advisable 
and to make recommendations as to the con- 
solidation of duplicate committees. 

This committee has held several meetings, 
but in view of the unanimous opinion of both 
boards of directors and of the educational bu- 
reau that the two manufacturers’ associations 
shou'd be consolidated, nas not attempted to 
revise the present. by-laws, but has prepared 
a constitution and by-laws for a consolidated 
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association to be known as the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
which will be offered for your consideration, 
with the approval of both boards of directors. 


It is proposed that this new association include 
manufacturers of lacquers as well as of paint 
and varnish. 

The proposal is in line with the promotion 
of simplification, efficiency and economy of time 
and effort. The net income of the associations 
will be slightly increased under the proposed 
by-law governing dues. 


During the year your board of directors has 


held two meetings: at Cleveland, Ohio, April 
7, and at Washington, D. C. (the annual 
meeting), October 9. In conformity with a 
resolution of the board at its last annual 
meeting there have been joint meetings with 
the board. of directors of the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States on 
both occasions. 

Since your last meeting four complaints of 
exchange of varnish and paint products, in- 
volving members of the association on both 
sides, have been brought to my attention and 
satisfactorily adjusted. During the same pe- 
riod three other cases wherein the complain- 
ants were members of this association, while 
the offenders were non-members, have ‘been 
brought to my attention. In each case I have 
used my good offices, but have been success- 
ful in one case only. In both the other cases 
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paint and varnish manufacturing members. 
The board of that association, however, de- 
cided that in view of the noninterest of the 
majority of its members in the subject, such 


procedure would be unwise. 


I take the liberty of suggesting that conser- 
vative provision might be made relieving mem- 


bers of the obligation to submit, without the 
power of self-defense, to unfair competition 
of this kind. I would also suggest that the 
agreement itself might well be revised, clari- 
fied and simplified during the coming year by 
a competent committee familiar with the sub- 
ject. 

On the recommendation of the general man- 
ager a joint program of this meeting and other 
meetings of this week has been printed and 
distributed in advance 

Reports of committees received up to Octo- 
ber 1 have also been printed and distributed, 
the reports for the two manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations in a single pamphlet. 

Your association, as in the past, has con- 
tinued to serve you well and efficiently, both 
in defense of your rights and in promotion of 
your interests. It serves as much by what 
it prevents as by what it does; but you know 
better than I that it is a powerful influence 
for good within the industry and for good 
repute in the world at large. 

After discussion, led by President 
Graves, a motion was made for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate 
alleged abuses of datings. It was also 


proposed that the matter of revising the 
nonexchange agreements and that of dat- 
ing practices be investigated. 


Membership Report 


_R. W. Lindsay, chairman, ‘reported 
follows for the membership committee: 
During the past year the eligible list of 
Prospects has been actively canvassed by the 
membership committee, and as a result your 
committee has the privilege of reporting the 
following new members obtained since the 
last meeting of the association Hill, Hubbell 
& Co., Inc San Francisco, Cal.; California 
Ink Company, San .Francisco, Cal.; Pacific 
Paint & Varnish Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Knox Varnish Company, Boston, Mass 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Inasmuch as there have been no resignations 


as 


or expulsions, the total membership of the 
assoc ilation is now 115, the highest on record. 
The report on legislation, to have been 


presented by A. 
to the joint se 





Somers, 
ion. 


Report on Consolidation 


_ Under the heading of ‘new business,” 
Vice-President Hall again took the chair, 


was postponed 


while President Graves, as chairman of 
the committee on consolidation, presented 
the formal report covering this merger, 
which was as follows: 


The matter of combining in one organization 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States has been considered and 
discussed over a period of several years with- 
out any crystallized opinion on the part of our 
members. 

At our directors’ meeting, held in Cleveland 
on April 7, this proposal was brought up for 
discussion, and our directors were of the opin- 
ion that such consolidation would be desirable 
but felt that the time had not yet arrived for 
this action. Within the past few months, how- 
ever, there has been a decided sentiment toward 
the consolidation of the two manufacturers’ as- 
sociations. This has been brought about, I be- 
lieve, 





by the favorable reaction on the part of 
our members concerning the employment of a 
general manager to administer the affairs of 


our two associations, the 
move has been fully proven. 

The officials and directors of the two associa- 
tions, having a closer contact than the other 
members with the work being done, have seen 
the great possibility for further simplification 
and the elimination of duplication of effort by 
combining these iwo associations and are ask- 
ing your approval of such an amalgamation 
at this time. 

The committee feels that a complete explana- 
tion should be given to the members concerning 


wisdom of which 


the proposed consolidation, realizing that the 
wisdom of such action might not be entirely 
clear, especially to those who are not in as 
close touch with the associational work as ine 
officials and directors. 

According to the figures in our 1926 year 
books, the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association has a membership of 112; the Paint 





Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 


has a membership of 154. There are 38 con- 
cerns that are now members of both associa- 
tions. In other words, 29 percent of the entire 


membership is duplicated in the two associa- 
tions. 

Our secretary, Mr. Heckel, estimated that at 
least 75 percent of the members of the Paint 


Manufacturers’ Association are 

Practically all members of the 
nish Manufacturers’ Association are grinders of 
pigment products in one form or another. A 
great many of the members of both associations 
are now*manufacturing nitrocellulose lacquers. 


varnish makers. 
National Var- 





There are within these associations two sets 
of officers and directors, totaling twenty-one 
men. There are twenty-two committees ap- 
pointed by each organization, ten of which are 
joint committces. Of the remaining twelve 
committees, eleven are duplicated in the two 


associations. 

Both associations are vitally interested in the 
major activities of the industry, such as the 
Clean Up and Paint Up cmapaign, Save the 
Surface campaign, unfair competition bureau, 
educational bureau, and cost accounting. The 
financial support for these activities comes 
from the membership of both associations. As 
you know, under the present arrangement these 
associations have the same general manager 
and the same secretary-treasurer. 

It seems, therefore, that the interests of the 
members of both groups are very much the 
same and that little reason exists for two sep- 
arate organizations, requiring duplication of 
officers, directors and committees, which causes 
minds of the members and is 
burden to many busy men in 

















stry. 
s, without doubt, the desire of the entire 
membership to see the associational work of the 
industry gradually simplified and clarified so 





that it may be easily understood by all. This 
proposed consolidation is an important step in 
bringing it about. It proposes a parent organ- 
ization whose by-laws will clearly define the 
relationship of the organization to its major 
activities and which fixes the responsibility at 


a central point. 

The proposal] to merge these two associations 
into one organization goes further than the 
consolidation itself in that it carries the recom- 
mendatjon of your directors that the consol- 
idated association be incorporated. There are 
two broad reasons for incorporation, the first 
being that the association could then own prop- 


the offending party has been a member of the erty, and the second is that the association 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, could be endowed or, through the association, 
and, accordingly, through the general man- any of its activities could be endowed. It has 
ager, I suggested that the association adopt ‘been suggested that certain members might 
the non-exchange agreement to govern its wish to endow one or more of the industry 
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Announcement 


Eleven Thousand Master Painters read 
The Painters Magazine each month. 
It is the official organ of a great many 
Master Painters organizations, including 
the Canadian, Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, New 
Mexico, and the California State Asso- 
ciation, and these Associations subscribe 
to the Magazine for their entire mem- 
bership. 


In making your advertising plans for 
1927, by all means include The Painters 
Magazine. It is America’s oldest and 
leading Master Painter’s journal and its 
circulation is made up of the cream of 
the craft, those having the greatest 
buying power and whose business 1s 
worth having. 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


Harry J. Schnell, President 
12 Gold Street ESTABLISHED 1874 New York, N. Y. 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


activities which could readily be done through 
the incorporated association. 

Some small economies may be effected by this 
amalyamation, having to do with the carrying 
on of routine work, but the greater economy 
lies in the saving of time and effort on the 
part of many men in the industry whose work 
in the association is being more or less dupli- 
cated 

Following this, there will be a report by F. P. 
Cheesman, chairman of the committee on the 
revision of constitution and by-laws, which will 





be thoroughly explanatory, but I wish to call 
to your attention those sections pertaining to 
the new schedule of annual dues and standing 
committees, both of which were considered 
jointly b, this committee and Mr. Cheesman’s 
committee 

In fixing the new schedule of dues, these 
committees have endeavored to increase some- 
what the annual income of the comb‘ned asso- 
ciations. This has been accomplished without 
undue hardship to any memover and by basing 
the schedule on Dun’s mercantile rating of 
each member. The old schedule was besed 





capital employed as stated by the membe 








contained many inconsistenc es. Moreover, 
many of the old ratings were obsolete and 
needed revision. It is hoped that this schedu‘e 
of dues w.ll be approved, which will put the 
new association in a sound financial condition. 

With the thought in mind that during the 
year certain problems and matters of interest 
may arise peculiar to those groups wh:ch manu- 
facture chiefly paint, varn sh, or lacquer, re- 
spectively, it is provided in the new by-laws 
that standing committees, with not fewer than 
tive members each, shall be appointed to rep- 
resent each group mentioned. These commit- 
tees may be lirger it so des'red and should 
include representative men from e2ch group. 
It is telt that by this meaus any particular 
probiems of the individual group may be con- 
sidered apart from the others if so sired 

A report on this proposed consolidation was 
made to the educational bureau at its meeting 
in New York, September 29. The educational 


bureau unanimously approved of the consolida- 









tion and passed a resolution recommending its 
épproval by the beard of directors of the two 
assoc utions. The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Association has 
unanimously approved the consolidation. 
Following Mr. Graves’ report, Luding- 


ton Patton presented a resolution approv- 
ing the report and the proposed consolida- 


tion. This was seconded by J. H. Me- 
Nulty, who said that while he had 
formerly opposed this consolidation, he 


now believed that 
desirable. 
Calman, J. 


it had become entirely 
He was followed by Henry L. 
Sibley Felton, Charles H. Roh, 


D. A. Kohr and W. R,. Carnegie, all of 
whom expressed hearty approval of the 
proposed change. P. H, Callahan said 
that while he supported the proposition, 
he felt that the largest efficiency might 
be secured in the smaller groups. After 
final remarks by President Graves, the 


association went on record as unanimously 
favoring the consolidation of the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association with 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, provided that the same 
decision should be reached by the latter 
organization. 

President Graves then announced that 
the final consideration of this step would 
be taken at a meeting of the two associa- 
tions, to be held the same evening in the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

After the adoption of a motion pro- 
posed ‘by H. L. Calman, in which he em- 
phasized the excellent work that had 
been accomplished for this branch of the 
industry in the administration of Presi- 
dent Graves, the meeting was adjourned, 
closing, with its twenty-fourth annual 








convention, separate existence of the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
Terminates Its Separate Existence 





Organization in Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting at 
Washington Approves Consolidation with 
Varnish Manufacturers 


The twenty-seventh annual convention 
and the last meeting of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States 
was held Monday afternoon, October 11, 
in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C 
The convention was called to order at 
2:30 o’clock by J. Sibley Felton, of Phil- 
adelphia president of the association. 

After the appointment of J. F. Kurfess 
as sergeant-at-arms, D. A. Kohr, vice- 
president, took the chair while the presi- 
dent presented his annual address, as 
follows: 


President’s Address 


now convened 
meeting of 
that 
years 
Since 
con- 
which 


are 
annual 


The gession in which we 
marks the twenty-seventh 
our association, and it must be apparent 
our organization carries the dignity of 
as well as the grace of accomplishment 
our last annual meeting we have made 
siderable progress in the’ industry 
claims our daily thought and attention. 

The board of directors met in special ses- 
sion on April 7, 1926 in the city of Cleveland 
to consider several recommendations from the 
committee on organization and joint manage- 
ment whose appointment was authorized one 
year ago. The general routine of association 
work has followed the usual course, but in 
greater volume than heretofore. 

Special attention is called to the work of 
the educational bureau, which not only 
varied but is of exceeding importance. These 
activities have been published in successive 

of the monthly bulletin and they repre- 
the best thought of the leading men of 

industry backed up by unselfish devotion 

time and energy for the benefit of every 
member of the association The contribution 
of these men, thus rendered, is really of very 
generous proportions and can be approximately 
valued only by those whose privilege it is to 
work with them 


Trade Promotion Work 

The Save the Surface campaign 
firmly established than ever and 
much more effective work if the requisite 
funds were available. In helping this cam- 
paign every member of the association is 
helping his own business. This is one of the 
reasons for king a more liberal financial 
support of this very worthy and commendable 


is 


issues 
sent 
our 


of 


is more 


could do 








movement. One of the particular lines of 
work in connection with the development of 
the campaign is that carried on by the sub- 
committee on trade and sales promotion, of 


which your president has been acting as chair- 
man. This sub-committee has been in helpful 
contact with the National Association of 
Paint Distributors, the Advertising and Sales 
‘Managers’ Conferences, the International As- 
sociation ef Master Painters and Decorators 
and the National Association of Save the 
Surface Salesmen, with the idea of increasing 
and strengthening the membership of these 
organizations, promoting local sales drives for 
dull seasons and looking forward to the at- 
tainment of our goal, which is to triple the 
industry by the year 1931. In all this work 
we have been ably directed and assisted by 
Business Manager East. and, later, by Busi- 
ness Manager McComb of the Save the Surface 








campaign, both of whom have labored dili- 
gently and successfully in establishing the 
contacts mentioned. 

The Clean Up and Paint Up campaign 
bureau continues its excellent work in a field 
which widens with every recurring season. 
This movement is enlisting the support of the 


public in larger measure year by year, and 
the annual reports show very gratifying re- 
sults. 


During the year much has been accomplished 
in trade promotion, traffic and legislation by 
William J. Pitt, promotion manager, who 
resigned August 1. 1926, after serving with 
great zeal and effectiveness in all the work 
assigned to him. 

The city of Washington is the home of the 
Institute of Paint and Varnish Research, 
established by Henry A. Gardner, director of 
the scientific section of the educational bureau. 
The many good things produced by this labora- 
tory are well known to the membership of 
our association. Mr. Gardner and his staff 
are alive to every opportunity and their work 
of development is a very large contribution 
to the progress of our industry. 








The line of endeavor pursued by the Federal 
Trade Commission jis an im ant factor in 
the conduct of honorable competition and 
their accomplishments during the year show 
splendid results 

The matter of cost accounting is of increas- 
ing interest and has been well handled by the 
committee in charge. 

Simplification has been brought to a satis- 
factory basis and our members have been 
glad thus to co-operate with Federal authori- 
ties. 

Flax development is still a factor of prime 
importance to our industry Whatever sup- 
port it may need should be given willingly 
and cheerfully. 


The manufacture of lacquer and the market- 





J. Sibley Felton 


Last President of the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States 


ing thereof have engaged wide attention 
among our membership. Intensive 1esearch 
has resulted in rapid development. The 
product is not only comparatively new, but 
it excites widespread interest and is likely 
to supplant some of the old-time standard 
finishes. 


The output of our products and the volume 


of sales have been under consideration for 
many years. This discussion has resulted in 
the exchange of ideas and the adoption of a 


schedule for reporting statisitcs which is con- 
cise and yet comprehensive enough for all 
practical purposes. This schedule has been 
approved by your board of directors and has 
been pronounced ag satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In order to make these 
statistics valuable to the industry it is hoped 
that every manufacturer of paint, varnish and 


lacquer will report figures promptly to the 
government every six months as _ req')sted. 
This information is necessarily confidential 


and does not reveal the private business of 
any particular manufacturer. 


Plans for Consolidation 


Early in the year the recommendations of 
the committee on organization and joint man- 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


agement were carefully considered and shortly 
afterward adopted by your board of directors 
at a special meeting in Cleveland on April 7, 
1926. At the suggestion of the educational 
bureau a subsequent joint committee was ap- 
pointed to consider consolidation of the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. This committee, with A. D. 
Graves of the varnish group as ehairman, 
has worked in close conjunction with the 
committee on revision of constitution and 
by-laws of which F. P. Cheesman is chair- 
man. There have been frequent meetings at- 
tended by your officers and the general man- 
ager at considerable sacrifice of time and 
energy. The findings of these committees, 
working in conjunction, have been approved 
by your board of directors and will come 
before you in convention for discussion and 
adoption Information pertaining to this 
matter has been freely circulated in the 
monthly bulletin and in the various trade 
journals. In both associations there seems 
to be a widespread sentiment in favor of con- 
solidation and your president confidently 
recommends the pursuit of such a course 
reasonable and desirable from every stand- 
point. 


as 


we are now passing 
the 150th year of 
independent na- 
by the 
city of 


of the 


The days through which 
will long be remembered 
our existence as a free 
tion This happy event 
sesquicentennial exhibition 
Philadelphia, in which all 
world have been invited 
exhibits, amounting in 
dollars, are interesting 
them very notably 
striking is the Save 
and maintained 
direct 


as 
and 
is celebrated 
in the 

the nations 
to participate. The 
value to millions of 
and instructive, many 
so. One of the most 
the Surface home, built 
by the industry and under the 
supervision of the Philadelphia Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club, to demonstrate the 
practical use of the varied products of our 
craft in the beautifying and preservation of 
the average American home. 


Two Old Members 


As a matter of 
teresting to note 
members of our 
ness considerably 
are the Devoe & 
John T. Lewis & 
houses were established in 
ing them older than the 
and the eminent influence in the commercial 
world to which they have attained is a pleas- 
ing commentary on the integrity of their busi- 
ness conduct for almost two centuries. 

The year now closing 
one for your president, 
it to be a very busy one. 
tried to do he has been 
encouraged by President 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association; 
President Graves of the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ As:ociation, your board of di- 
rect s, General Manager Horgan, Secretary 
Heckel, and all the committees who have 
served faithfully in their appointed tasks. 
In addition, he gratefully acknowledges the 
loyal support of every member the associa- 
tion, and in this sort of co-operation lies the 
reason for the success which has attended our 
efforts. He deeply appreciates the honor of 
ling at this annual meeting, which may 
possibly be the last convention of the paint 
manufacturers’ association as such. However, 
no tears will be shed and no regrets expressed 
if our activities are merged into the proposed 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, which puts forth a mighty appeal 
to our better judgment and which promises to 
honor the glorious history of its ancestry. 

The name of our organization hereafter is 
much less important than the spirit of our co- 
operative endeavor. While we face the stern 
realities of business, with its investment of 
pital, its consumption of energy, its risk of 
or gain, its difficult problems and its re- 
sponsibility to the social order, let us move 
forward harmoniously with minds open the 
light of unfolding knowledge, with hearts full 
of courage in the prospect of better opportuni- 
ties, and with brotherly confidence in each 
other as we strive accomplish the purposes 
for which we and an important and hon- 
orable industry. 

On motion, Mr. 
received and filed. 

He then appointed the following com- 
mittee on nominations: Herbert W. Rice, 
chairman; L. T. Minehart, N. B. Gregg, 
L. T. Meale and E. S. Phillips. 


General Manager George V. Horgan 
presented a brief report covering the ac- 
tivities of his office during the past year. 
He was followed by Secretary-Treasurer 
George B. Heckel, whose report for the 
year showed a total membership in the 
*ssociation of 153, and was, in full, as 
follows: 
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Felton’s address was 


Secretary’s Report 


The report of your membership committee 
will show that six new members have been 
:dmitted since your lest annual meeting, but 


because of two resignations, two consolidations 
and two fa'‘lures, and one dropped for non- 
payment of dues, the net total is reduced by 
one, to 153. 

The resignation of the Advance 
pany, of Indianapolis, was 
after your annual meeting, 
certain conditions effecting 
it was not accepted; but 
dropped from the list. 

It is gratifying to note a gradual increase 
of admissions from the Pacific coast cities, 
ye half of the new accessions be!ng from that 
region. It is hoped and expected that there 
will be other accessions from the coast cities 
in the near future. 

At your last annual meeting 
unanimously a recommendation of your com- 
m ttee on organization that the presidents of 
this assocjation, the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, be constituted 
a comm ttee tu put into effect certain recom- 
mendations looking to the engagement of 
George V. Horgan as general manager, and 
the consolidation and correlation of the work 
of the association and the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Assoc'ation. The committee ap- 
pointed in accordance w.th this recommenda- 
tion, with the approval of the boards of di- 
rectors of the two associations concerned, 
promptly proceeded with the task, and on Jan- 
uary 1, Mr. Horgan assumed his duties as 
general manager of the associations and their 
activ ties. The heecdquarters of the Save the 
Surface campaign were removed to New York 
and placed under the direct supervision of the 
general manager where the campaign has been 
operating since July 1. Other readjustments 
are to be made as their advisability appears. 

William J. P:tt, who in March, 1923, was 
appointed as assistant to your secretary, and as 
promotion manager, and who also served as 
chairman of the joint traffic committee of the 
three affiliated associations and as vice-chair- 
man of our central iegislative committee, re- 
signed from the service of the associations at 
the end of August. He fulfilled his multi- 
farious duties with diligence, intelligence and 
consp.cuous success, 
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At a meeting of your board of directors in 
Cleveland, on April 7, 1926, in conformity with 
a recommendation of the general manager, a 
committee was appointed to act with a sim- 
ilar committee of the National Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to recommend such re- 
vision of the by-lews as might be found ad- 
visable and to make recommendations as to 


the consolidation of duplicate committees. 


Steps Toward Consolidation 


committee has held several meetings, 
view of the unanimous opinion of both 
boards of directors and of the educational 
bureau that the two manufacturers’ associa- 
tions should be consolidated, has not attempted 


This 
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to revise the present by-laws, but has prepared 
a constitution and by-laws for a consolidated 
association to be known as the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, which 


he offered 
pproval of 
i yposed that 
manufacturers of 
and varnish 

The 
of simplification, 
time and effort. 
ciations will be 
proposed by-law governing dues. 
During the vear your board of 
held two meetings:—at Cleveland, 
7, and at Washington, D. C 
meeting) October 9 

In conformity with a 
at its annual meeting there have been 
joint meetings with the board of directors 
the Neétional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on both occasions, 

Unéer instructions by your board of directors, 
I atiended the zone convention at Del Monte, 
California, visiting en route the trade in Los 
Ange San Francisco and Seattle. The ap- 
plications of the two new members admitted 
from I.os Angeles and San Franc'sco were 
1 during these visits, end there is good 
to expert that others will follow 

I believe that, in the circumstances, this trip 
was justified, but I do not think that annual 
Visits are necessary. 
the ymmendation 
ager, a joint program 
other meetings f this 
and distributed in advance. 

Reports of committees received up to Octobe1 
1 have also been printed and distributed, the 
reports for the two manufacturers’ ja- 
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Adjustment of Complaints 





























Since your last meeting. four complaints of 
exchange of paints, involving members of the 
association on both sides, have been brought 
to my attention and sat‘sfactorily adjusted. 
During the same period three other cases 
wherein the complainants were members of 
this association, while the offenders were non- 
members, have been brought to my attention. 
In each case I ve used my good offices, but 
have been successful in one case only. In both 
the other cases the offending party has been a 
member of the Netional Paint, O:l and Varnish 
Asso tion, and accordingly, through the gen- 
eral manager, I suggested that the association 
adop: the non-exchange agreement to govern 
its paint and varnish manufacturing members 
The board of thet assocration, however, de- 
cide that in view of the non-interest of the 
majority of its members in the subject, such 
procedure would be unwise. 

I take the liberty of suggesting that con- 
servative provision might be made relieving 
members of the obligation to submit, without 
the power of self defense, to unfair compe- 
tition of this kind. I would also suggest that 
the agreement itself might well be revised, 
clarified and simplified during the coming year 
Dy a competent commitiee familiar with the 
subject 

The beok of the association was pre- 
pared 1 issued as usual, but unfortunately 
the fir printing was done during the secre- 
tary’s illness, immediately after a change in 
office personnel and without adequate proof- 
reading. A currected edition was therefore im- 
medizteiy printed and distributed at the cost 
of the secretary. 

Tie monthly bulletin was issued regularly 
as usvai up to and including the issue for 
Februery, when it became the bulletin of the 
three co-operating sociations; since which 
date it has been issued and mailed monthly 
to all members of the three associations and 
to such manufacturers of paints and varnishes 
as are not members of any of the three. The 
cost is divided equitably between these organi- 
zations, the Nationa! Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association puying one half. 

During te month of June, I had the pleasure 
of adéeressing the Toronto Club of Paint and 
Varnish Superintendents. The work of there 
clubs inas steadily grown in interest and value 
to the industry. They form an important link 
in our cc-ordinated associations and this year 
ére represented on the program of our joint 
meeting by three speakers who will present 





great practical value 

Your several cOmmittees and organizations 
will present detailed reports of their work and 
activities. Your secretary has been glad to 
serve these c.ummittees whenever the oppor- 
tunity bas arisen. 

Your association, 
tinued to serve you 
in decense of your rights 
your interests. It serves 
prevents as by what it 
better than I that it 
for geod within the 
repute in the wor!d 


The report of the secretary-treasurer 
was duly received, and the association 
next heard the report of the membership 


“papers 
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well 


past, has con- 
and efficiently, both 
and in promotion of 
as much by what it 
does; but you know 
is a powerful influence 
industry and for good 


at large. 


committee, by C. Dunning French. This 
report was as follows: 

Report on Membership 
Since your last meeting six new .membera 
have been admitted, as follows: Pacific Paint 
& Varnish Company, San Francisco, Cal.; 


Sillers Paint & Varnish Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Hill Hubbell & Co., Inc., San Francisco, 


Cal.; Monroe, Lederer & Taussig Company, 
Philadelphia; Standard Varnish Works, New 
York; International Laboratories, Inc., St, 
Boniface, Winnipeg, Canada, 


During the same period there have been two 
resignations, the Kentucky Paint Works, 
Covington, Kentucky, and Columbus Paint 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; two members lost 
through liquidation of their business, Lampton, 
Crane & Ranney Company, Louisville, Ken~ 
tucky, and the Texas Paint Company, Corsi- 
cana, Texas; and two through consolidation 
of McPhee & McGinnity Company, with Mc- 
Murtry Manufacturing Company, Denver, Colo« 
rado, and Waggener Paint & Glass Company, 
with Condie-Bray Glass & Paint Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and one dropped for 
non-payment of dues, a net loss of one. 

Several desirable concerns have expressed 
their intention to apply for admission in the 
near future. 

The total membership is now 153. 

A report of the membership committee would 
not be complete without calling attention te 
the good work which is be.ng accomplished by 
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our secretary, George B. Heckel, and this com- 
mittee wish to extend to him our thanks. 


Proposal of Consolidation 


The matter of the consolidation of the 


Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and the National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association was presented 
to the convention by A. D. Graves, chair- 
man of the joint committee. This re- 
port was the same that was presented 
to the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association at its meeting Monday fore- 
noon (see page 69). 

Luddington Patton presented a resolu- 
tion similar to the one that had been 
offered to the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association (see page 71), and 
it received the unanimous support of the 
members of the convention. 

On motion, Mr. Graves’s report was 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


unanimously adopted with the thanks of 
the association for Mr. Graves as chiir- 
man and for members of his committee 
who had labored with him. , 

President Felton, in announcing the ad- 
journment of the meeting, called atten- 
tion to the exhaustive exhibit of the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up campaign 
which was stationed in the lobby asking 
the members to give it their careful con- 
sideration. 

Frank P. Cheesman read a telegram 
from the Cincinnati, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce, and from _ the’ Cincinnati 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, inviting the 
association to hold its 1927 convention in 
that city. This was referred for action 
to the executive committee. 

President Felton announced the joint 
session of the two associations to be held 
in the evening. The convention was then 
declared adjourned. 


Federation of Production Clubs 
Wants Naval Stores by Weight 


Metal Packages for Rosin Also Find Favor with 
Plant Superintendents—Toronto Man 
Is New President 


The Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs held its annual meet- 
ing in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
October 11 Business sessions were held 
in the forenoon and in the afternoon, 
under the direction of W. P. Werner, 
president The production men had a 
banquet in the evening of the same day, 
J. R. MacGregor officiating as _ toast- 
master. 

Officers were elected as _ follows:— 
President, C. G. McEwen, Imperial Var- 
nish and Color Company, Toronto, Ont. ; 
vice-president and treasurer, E. J. Cole, 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn ; 
Members of the executive committee, J. 
E. Kortum, Certain-teed Products Cor- 
poration, St. Louis; and P. D. Buck- 
minster, Martin Varnish Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 


President’s Address 


W. P. Werner delivered the following 
address as president of the federation :— 
An attempt to review our work of the past 
year and present to you a report of our ac- 


complishments I have found extremely diffi- 
cult, due principally to the fact that no meas- 
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ures were at hand to determine the real ben- 
efits of our greatest asset—the spirit of good 
fellowship established and substantiated by 
personal contact. 

In my visits to the various clubs during the 
past year the outstanding factor has been 
the frank, honest and sincere discussions of 
of our every day problems and the unselfish de- 
sire of our members to prove helpful to our 
industry It is this wonderful spirit of co- 
overation which has firmly established the real 
value of our federation and its usefulness to 
our industry. 

At the Cleveland convention several recom- 
mendations were made, all of which have had 
attention and will be referred to briefly. 

Mr. Fasig, who was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for 5, reported the infor- 
mation received from the questionnaires sent 
out did not make it practical to correlate the 
opinions as an expression of the federation as 
a whole. 

Mr. George, of the Atlantic Varnish Com- 
pany, represented the federation at the public 
hearing on naval stores at Washington, No- 
vember 16, 1925, the result of which was 
an additional grade of rosin now’ termed 
‘tOpaque.”’ 

The time of meeting for the present conven- 
tion was referred to the plant managers’ com- 
mittee, the majority of whom favored Mon- 
day and Tuesday of convention week, that is, 
October 11 and 12. 

The program for this meeting has been ar- 
ranged entirely by our program committee, of 
which Mr. Cole is chairman, and I am sure 
you will agree they have spared no effort in 
trying to make this meeting both profitable 
and enjoyable. Their report on the activities 
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postage was guaranteed. 
We have tried to overcome 
have had in the past and trust we have taken 
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for the use of metal containers for rosin; the 
purchase of rosin by net weight, and the pur- 
chase of turpentine by the, pound. 

They also considered a questionnaire on a 
uniform identification system for raw mate- 
rial containers, the report of which you will 
hear today. 

The various clubs in addition to having 
speakers on a variety of subjects have devoted 
considerable time to the study of special prob- 
lems and have offered suggestions for im- 
provements in government specifications, and 
the work in this direction no doubt will be 
covered in their reports. 


To better suit the growth of our federation 
it seemed advisable to amend our by-laws, and 
for this purpose a committee consisting of our 
past officers, Messrs. Howe, Fasig and Cooke, 
was appointed, and the result of their work 
has been published in the digest, as well as 
mailed to the secretaries of all clubs as per 
our present by-laws, and will be presented to 
you today for action. 

The object of the proposed changes in our 
by-laws is to have a better and smoother 
working organization, which will tend to elim- 
inate the delays between administrations and 
speed up our activities. 


It is the desire of all to make our work 
worth while, and to accomplish this we must 
have a goal, and in my opinion our goal is 
to establish accepted practice in our industry. 
Suggestions as made by our past presidents 
and our various clubs all lead to this end, 
but each incoming administration brings new 
ideas and, unfortunately, suggestions of the 
past are temporarily forgotten and neglected. 
To accomplish an end we must have a con- 
tinuation of the work started, and we believe 
a step in this direction is taken should we 
adopt the proposed revision of our by-laws 
and have a board of directors 

Our federation is the key organization, and 
the clearing house for the industry, and should 
function as such The selection of crude 
materials and the formulation of our finished 
products is mostly. if not entirely, in the 
hands of members of our federation, and this 
being true, we should make an earnest effort 
to carry out suggestions made in the past to 





not only draw up suitable standards, but also 
acceptable tests bearing the endorsement of 
our federation and published as such. The 


fact that most of our members are connected 
with the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and the American Chemical Society sup- 
lies the connecting link for this work, and if 
followed through will certainly give our or- 
ganization greater prestige. In addition, we 
have the Institute of Industrial Research, un- 
fer the direction of Mr. Gardner, whose won- 
derful work has done so much for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in our field, and I 
feel sure if we can keep working along the 
lines as laid down by prior administrations we 
will in a short time more than substantiate 
the vision of our founders. 


Work during the past year with the plant 
managers’ committee has indicated this com- 
mittee would function to better advantage if 
divided into groups or sub-committees, each 
group reporting on a given subject: their sug- 
gestions and recommendations being acted 
unon by all clubs and finally by the federa- 
tion as a whole. Work of this kind would 
eover analytical methods, specifications, pig- 
ments, oils and varnishes, lacquers and sol- 
vents, factory practice, ete... and a continua- 
tion of this work would eventually establish 
standards and methods which would bear the 
en‘orsement of our federation. 

We have a great number of problems to 
solve in our industry which time will not 
allow to be covered in this report. but if we 
ean get into operation the necessary machinery 
it is only a question of time to accomplish 
our mission in life, and our salvation at the 







































IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


present time seems to be principally in the 
hands of the plant managers’ committee, and 
means should be taken to keep this committee 
working. 

In my visits to the various clubs one of the 
noticeable tacts was the absence of employers, 
and it would seem in order to suggest an 
employers’ night or a ‘“‘get-togehter’’ night. 
The presence of our employers at a club meet- 
ing I believe would stimulate greater interest 
in our activities and bring more forcibly to 
their attention some of the problems with 
which we must deal. Such practice I believe 
would not only increase our membership and 
attendance, but would also bring forth the 
real value of our federation to the industry. 


Many of our employers Go not realize the 
good work we are doing in our organizations, 
and some means should be taken to bring 
about this realization. 

The idea of each club 
at our annual meeting seems sound and logi- 
cal, and if continued should prove the feature 
of our conventions in the future, as it will 
tend to create a friendly rivalry between all 
clubs, and once thoroughly established should 
create within each club a greater enthusiasm 
than we have enjoyed in the past. 

Reviewing the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the past makes it difficult to offer new 
suggetsions at this time. What we need is to 
put into operation the necessary machinery to 
follow out the work as suggested by past ad- 
ministrations; an attempt to do this was the 
thought behind the revision of our by-laws. 

Have thoroughly enjoyed the pleasant asso- 
the helpful co- 
and if we have 


presenting a papel 


ciations of the past year and 
operation you 


have all given, 


Kenneth J. Howe 


Reported New Constitution and 
By-Laws 


to move forward it has been due to 
and not to the individual ef- 
president. 


continued 
your activities 
forts of your 

It is but natural for a newly elected presi- 
dent to seek advice and counsel, and this I 
have done, and wish to express my most grate- 
ful appreciation to Messrs. Howe, Cole, Fasig, 
Heckel and Cooke, who have been untiring 
in their efforts to continue the onward march 
of our federation. 


The revised form of by-laws, referred 
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New President of F. P. & V. P. C. 


McEwen, the 
Paint and 


Gordon C: new 
the Federation of 
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tor of the Imperial 


president of 
Varnish Pro- 
works’ manager and direc- 
Varnish & Color Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. He has been 
with this company since he was graduated 
from McMaster University, Toronto, in 1907, 
and been connected with the federation of 
the production clubs almost all of that time 
He was the first president of th Toronto 
Paint and Varnish Superintendents Clubs, 
which was the second organization in the fed- 
eration. 

Mr. McEwen is a 
Club of Toronto and 
Club of Toronto 

In accepting his yosition he de*iared 
the progressive policy of the organization 
be continued during the coming year ife 
expressed his appreciation and satisfaction 
the closer relationship that indicated 
better co-operation between the fed- 
eration and the parent organization Mrs. 
McEwen accompanied him on _ his visit to 
Washington, where he remained to attend the 
opening the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association convention 
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to in the president's address, was adopted 
by the convention, 


Secretary’s Report 


George B. Heckel, Philadelphia, secre- 
tary, made the following annual report: 

This organization which only four years ago 
was launched in Cleveland with much distrust, 
considerable compromise and many misgivings 
had developed in that short time to its present 
important status 

As the four-year veterans of the original or- 
ganization may recall, it was very loosely or- 
ganized, because distrust on the part of the 
local clubs entering it made closer organization 
impracticable. 

It has developed to its present status be- 
cause its practical value to the industry quickly 
manifested itself. Each of the four successive 
administrations has added some necessary and 
inevitable feature tending towards closer co- 
operation, until at the present meeting your 
by-laws committee presents the code for a 
completely organized association of the tech- 





nical men of the industry closely co-ordinated 
with the manufacturers associations which it 
supplements. 

The federation is still conmposed of eleven 
local clubs; but efforts should be made to 
organize additional clubs in other available 
centres and the existent Los Angeles club 
should be added to its membership. 

The digest, which is the official means of 
interchange between the clubs, has been some- 
what improved during the year through the 


aetive help of your president and 
committees, but still lacks in 
adequate support in the 
quate resumes of the 


made at meetings 


the several 
some quarters 
contribution of ade- 
practical suggestions 


Since your last meeting eight issues of the 
digest have been published:—in December, 192%, 
and January, February, March, April, May, 
June, and August, of the present year. Be- 
cause of lack of important material no issues 
were published in November, 1925, or Sep- 


tember of this year 
shortly after this meeting. 

Your secretary had the pleasure of addressing 
the Toronto club in May, of participating in a 


An issue will be published 


very interesting meeting of the San Francisco 
club in July, and the general meeting of the 
Philadelphia club in March. 

Your retiring president, as you must have 
realized, has taken his job seriously and has 
been untiring. To his keen interest and ac- 





tivity you owe much of the progress in organ- 
ization that has been manifest during the past 


year. 
In his report he will doubtless refer to some 
of this work, all tending to greater efficiency 


and usefulness. 

It is noteworthy that for the first time this 
federation finds a place, an important place, 
on the official program of the manufacturers’ 
associations, and that the federation is recog- 
nized thereon as a participant in the joint 
meeting of those associations. 

Arrangements have been made for steno- 
graphic minutes of this meeting and the 
sential portions thereof will be issued by H. A 
Gardner, as a technical circular of the educa- 
tional bureau without cost to this federation 

The distribution of last year’s proceedings 
about covered the of mimeographing, but 
we have still on hand a limited number of 
copies which are available to any one at the 
original cost, $1.50 per copy. 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge pub- 
licly, the consideration extended to me during 
the year by your president. It has been a 
pleasure and a privelege to work for and with 
him on your behalf, and I am convinced that 
the influence of his constructive work will long 
be evident in the progress of your organiza- 
tion. 


es- 


cost 


Committee Reports 


Pursuant to suggestions in the report 


of the plant managers committee, by 
W. W. Rice, the convention went - on 


record in favor of the purchasing of rosin 
by the net pound. the purchasing of tur- 
pentine by weight and the use of metal 
containers for rosin. 

This committee reported also on a sur- 
vey it had made w.th respect to the adop- 
tion of a uniform identification system 
for raw materials containers. secause of 
apathy on the part of those addressed 
n the survey, the committee had been 
unable to get a consensus. It summed 
up the matter as follows: 

At this writing it is very 
replies received to make an; recommendation 
other than for further consideration of this 
questionnaire The primary object was to de- 
termine the advisability of raw material sup- 
pliers to use a distinctive marking of color 
on containers of various types of raw mate- 
rials, particularly those commonly used in the 
paint industry and this marking being stand- 
ard for the industry 

By acquainting the 
with the particular color or 
raw materials a great deal of confusion will 
be eliminated should the source of supply be 
changed, reducing to a large extent the likeli- 
hood of using the wrong material 

It is to be that we cannot give a 
definite report on this questionnaire. This is 
practicall, due to the fact that 50 percent or 
the committee have taken the matter seriously 
and several of those who did reply were not 
in a position to give a definite report. The 
fact that this questionnaire has met with favor 
in some cases would indicate it should be con- 
sidered further. 

The convention referred the matter to 
the committee for further consideration. 

For the central program committee, E. 
J. Cole offered the following suggestions:: 

That the central program committee co-op- 
erate with the chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the various clubs rather than with 
the president or secretary; because these of- 
ficers are already directly responsible for the 


difficult from the 


workmen in the plant 


device of certain 


regretted 


program of the individual club and are in a 
position to give the central program commit- 


tee most complete co-operation. 


That the central program committee compile 
subjects which might be of interest to the 
clubs for discussion and publish this in the 
digest. 

That a list of speakers who are in a position 
to make worth-while contributions to the pro- 
gram of any club be prepared and made avail- 
able. 

That outlines or questionnaires of subjects 
which have been used b, a club be forwarded 
to the central program committee so that the 
ideas contained may be put to further use. 

Reports were made by representatives 


of a number of clubs on their experiences 
in the matter of programs. 

Support of the cost accounting under- 
taking of the pa nt and varnish manufac- 


turers’ organization was asked by F. L. 


Sulzberger. 
A number of technical 


papers were pre- 





sented during the meeting, the contribu- 
tions of the following: H. A. Gardner, 
WW". B. North, Edward F: r, F. W. Rob- 
inson. E. J. Probeck, J. E. Kortum and 


Kk. G. Richardson. 
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Among Industrial Consumers of 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Take High Rank 


The following condensed list of materials used in the 
Paint and Varnish Industry indicates the diversity of 


its purchases in the chemical field :— 


Acetanilide Nitric Acid 
Acetic Acid (igrosine 
Barium Chloride Oleic Acid 


Benzol Oxazine Colors 


Cadmium Sulphide Phenol 


Crimson Lake : 
Dichlorbenzol — Bichromate 
Quicksilver 


Disodium Phosphate 
Ethyl Acetate Quinoline Yellow 


Eosines Resorcinol 
Flavine Rottenstone 
Furfural Safranines 


joda Acetate 
Tartaric Acid 
Toluidine Toner 
Ultramarine 

Umber 

Vanadium Pentoxide 
Victoria Blue 
Witherite 

Wood Tar 

Xylol 

Xylene Blue 
Yellow Lake Dyes 
Zine Chloride 

Zinc Yellow 


Gold Chloride 
Graphite 
Hatchett’s Brown 
Hydrochloric Acid 
Indigo 

Iron Chloride 
Japan Wax 

Jet Black 

Kaolin 
Kentonimide Yellow 
Lead Acetate 
Lithol Reds 


Manganese Dioxide 


Molybdx Acid 


The first choice of all advertisers to the paint and 


varnish industry is the 


Oil, Paint aid Brug Reporter 
12 Gold Street, New York 
The Market Authority Since 187] 


The largest circulation among all 
industrial Consumers and Distributors of 
Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Drugs, Paints, 


Oils and Fertilizers 


Let the Reporter carry your message 
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The Quickest 
The Surest 
The Most Satisfactory 


means of reaching every tonnage buyer of— 
Pigments and Dry Colors 
Paint and Varnish Oils 
Naval Stores 


Lacquer Materials 
isan ADVERTISEMENT in the 
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..Founded 1871 by William O. Allison 


Recognized as the Authority for Market, Statistical and General Information in 
Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Tanstuffs, Drugs, Paints, Oils, Fertilizers. 


THE Ott, Paint AND DruG REporTER guarantees a minimum circulation of eight thousand 
copies per issue. Its readers are executives, works managers and those who dictate the buying 
policies in the manufacturing industries which consume heavy and fine chemicals, dyestuffs, 
paint and varnish raw materials, oils, crude drugs, and fertilizer materials. Sworn detailed cir- 
culation statement at request. 


THE Om, Paint AND DruG Reporter has since 1871 been a commercial and technical guide 
for producers, distributors and manufacturing consumers. Its circulation is obtained at the full 
subscription price. All subscriptions are individual and are on a yearly cash basis. No premiums 
are given nor are subscriptions accepted at reduced rates or in combination with any other 
publication. 


They Have Tried It, and They Know 


“It gives us pleasure to tell you that we are getting very “We received very enthusiastic replies to the advertise- 
favorable returns from our advertising which we recently ments which appeared in your paper, and we are convinced 
started in your journal and that these returns have come not that yours is the best advertising mec:um in the field.”.—New 
only from this country but Sweden, Spain and other coun- manufacturer of chemical products of wood distillation— 
tries in Europe.’ —Leading manufacturer of synthetic organic a page advertiser. 


chemicals—a big national advertiser. 
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